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Note. 


This  collection  of  material  is  not 

published  in  the  commoh  sense  of 

_____  ^  *  •"  - 

that  word  but  is  printed  in' its  present 
form  solely  for  experimental  use  in 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  edi¬ 
tor.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
no  order  is  apparent  in  the  grouping 
of  selections.  The  sheets  have  been 
substantially  boujnd  simply  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  student. 


C.  M.  C. 


That  is  the  test  to  which  I  have  urged  that  all  books  must  at 
last  be  brought :  if  they  do  not  bear  it  their  doom  is  fixed.  They 
may  be  light  or  heavy,  the  penny  sheet,  or  the  vast  folio;  they 
may  speak  of  things  seen  or  unseen  ;  of  Science  or  Art ;  of  what  has 
been,  or  what  is  to  be;  they  may  amuse  us,  weary  us,  flatter  us,  or 
scorn  us;  if  they  do  not  assist  to  make  us  better  or  more  sub¬ 
stantial  men,  they  are  only  providing  fuel  for  a  fire  larger  and 
more  utterly  destructive  than  that  which  consumed  the  library  of 
the  Ptolemies. — Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

The  best  thoughts  spring  not  from  the  arithmetical  under¬ 
standing,  not  from  the  logical  faculty,  not  from  the  philosophic 
insight  even,  but  from  the  heart  athrill  with  faith,  hope  and  love, 
from  the  soul,  hovering  on  the  confines  of  infinity,  close  to  the 
Eternal  Father ;  and  the  miracle  is  that  they  can  be  caught  and 
made  captive  in  books.  But  they  will  not  be  crowded ;  they  lie 
hidden,  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  though  even  a  master  mind 
offer  compulsion.  To  find  them,  one  must  go  eager-eyed  through 
forests  and  jungles,  over  endless  plains  and  deserts  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  :  and  he  shall  not  know  them,  unless  he  love  them. 
But  one  seed  in  a  thousand  strikes  root  and  bears  flower  and  fruit, 
and  if  in  a  thousand  thoughts  one  be  vital,  clothe  itself  with 
beauty  and  enfold  sustenance  for  the  spirit,  it  is  well. — Bishop 
J.  L.  Spalding. 
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REAL  STUDY. 

I  am  sure  that  a  man  ought  to  read  as  he  would  grasp  a  nettle; 
do  it  lightly,  and  you  get  molested;  grasp  it  with  all  your  strength, 
and  you  feel  none  of  its  asperities.  There  is  nothing  so  horrible 
•  as  languid  study,  when  you  sit  looking  at  the  clock,  wishing  the 
time  was  over,  or  that  somebody  would  call  on  you  and  put  you 
out  of  your  misery.  The  only  way  to  read  with  any  efficacy  is  to 
read  so  heartily  that  dinner-time  comes  two  hours  before  you 
expected  it. 

To  sit  with  your  Livy  before  you,  and  hear  the  geese  cackling 
that  saved  the  Capitol;  and  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  Cartha- 
genian  sutlers  gathering  up  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  heaping  them  into  bushels;  and  to  be  so 
intimately  present  at  the  actions  you  are  reading  of  that  when 
anybody  knocks  at  the  door  it  will  take  you  two  or  three  seconds 
to  determine  whether  you  are  in  your  own  study,  or  in  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  looking  at  Hannibal’s  weather-beaten  face,  and  ad¬ 
miring  the  splendor  of  his  single  eye, — this  is  the  only  kind  of 
study  which  is  not  useless,  this  is  the  knowledge  which  gets  into 
the  system,  and  which  a  man  carries  about  and  uses  like  his  limbs, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  extraneous,  weighty,  or  inconvenient. 

— Sidney  Smith. 
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AN  ADVANCED  READER. 


ROSABELLE. 

Harold’s  Song  in  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

0,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

“Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 

And,  gentle  lady,  deign  to  stay ! 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

“The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water- Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

“Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  lady  gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?” 

“  ’Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay’s  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  hall, 

But  that  my  lady-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 
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“  ’Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 

If  A  is  not  tilled  by  Rosabelle.” 

O’er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

’Twas  broader  than  the  wsttch-fire  light, 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin’s  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copsewood  glen ; 

’Twas  seen  from  Dryden’s  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  tire  that  chapel  proud 
Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncoffined  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  tire  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar’s  pale; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men’s  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Saint  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin’s  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  Saint  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung  and  the  wild  waves  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 
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BARBARA  ALLEN’S  CRUELTY. 


In  Scarlet  To'wne,  where  I  was  borne, 

There  was  a  faire  maid  dwell  i  n, 

Made  every  youth  crye,  Wel-awaye  ! 

Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 

All  in  the  merrye  month  of  May, 

When  green  buds  they  were  swellin, 

Aroung  Jemmye  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay, 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 

He  sent  his  man  unto  her  then, 

To  the  town  where  she  was  dwellin; 

“You  must  come  to  my  master  deare, 

Griff  your  name  be.  Barbara  Allen. 

“For  death  is  printed  on  his  face, 

And  ore  his  harte  is  stealin : 

Then  haste  away  to  comfort  him, 

0  lovely  Barbara  Allen.” 

“Though  death  be  printed  on  his  face, 

And  ore  his  harte  is  stealin, 

Yet  little  better  shall  he  be 
For  bonny  Barbara  Allen.” 

So  slowy,  slowly,  she  came  up. 

And  slowly  she  came  nye  him ; 

And  all  she  sayd,  when  there  she  came, 

“Yong  man,  I  think  y’are  dying.” 

He  iurned  his  face  unto  her  strait, 

With  deadly  e  sorrow  sighing; 

“0  lovely  maid,  come  pity  mee, 

Fme  on  my  death-bed  lying.” 

“If  on  your  death-bed  you  doe  lye, 

What  needs  the  tale  you  are  tellin  ? 

I  cannot  keep  you  from  your  death ; 
Farewell,”  sayd  Barbara  Allen. 
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He  turned  his  face  unto  the  wall. 

As  deadlye  pangs  he  fell  in : 

35  “Adieu  !  adieu  !  adieu  to  you  all. 

Adieu  to  Barbara  Allen/'’ 

As  she  was  walking  ore  the  fields, 

She  heard  the  bell  a  knellin ; 

And  every  stroke  did  seem  to  save, 

40  “Unworthy  Barbara  Allen  !” 

She  turned  her  body  round  about, 

And  spied  the  corps  a  coining. 

“Laye  down,  lave  down  the  corps/’  she  sayd 
“That  I  may  look  upon  him/’ 

45  With  scornful  eye  she  looked  downe, 

Her  cheeks  with  laughter  swellin ; 

Whilst  all  her  friends  cryd  out  amain, 
“Unworthv  Barbara  Allen !” 

When  he  was  dead,  and  laid  in  grave, 

50  Her  harte  was  struck  with  sorrowe ; 

“0  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 

For  I  shall  dye  to-morrowe. 

“Hard-harted  creature  him  to  slight, 

Who  loved  me  so  dearlye: 

35  0  that  I  had  beene  more  kind  to  him. 

When  he  was  alive  and  neare  me  !” 

She,  on  her  death-bed  as  she  laye, 

Beg’d  to  be  burried  by  him ; 

And  sore  repented  of  the  daye, 

60  That  she  did  ere  denye  him. 

“Farewell,”  she  said,  “ye  virgins  all, 

And  shun  the  fault  1  fell  in : 

Henceforth  take  warning  by  the  fall 
Of  cruel  Barbara  Allen.” 
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ALICE  BRAND. 


From  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

I. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood, 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunters  horn  is  ringing. 

5  “0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 

And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 

A:i  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

“0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 

10  And  Twas  all  for  thine  eves  so  blue, 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 

Thy  brother  hold  I  slew. 

“blow  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 
The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

15  For  lem.es  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 

And  slakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

“And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 

A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  deer, 

20  To  keep  the  cold  away.” 

“0  I  fir-hard !  if  my  brother  died, 

JTwas  but  a  fatal  chance  ; 

For  darkling  vas  the  battle  tried, 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

25  "If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

>tor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 

As  warm,  weTl  say,  is  the  russet  gray, 

As  gay  the  forest-green. 
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“And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land, 

Still  Alice  has  her  own  Kichard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand.” 

n. 

’Tis  merry,  ’tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 

So  blithe  Lad}  Alice  is  singing; 

On  the  beech  s  pride,  and  oak’s  brown  side, 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

Who  woned  within  the  hill, — 

Like  in  the  porch  of  a  ruined  church, 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

“Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 
Our  moonlight  circle’s  screen  ? 

Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen? 

Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 
The  fairies’  fatal  green? 

“Up,  Urgan,  up  !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  christened  man ; 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  muttered  word  or  ban. 

“Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart, 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 

Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.” 

hi. 

’Tis  merry,  ’tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 
Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 

And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
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And,  as  he  crossed  and  blessed  himself, 

“I  fear  not  sign,”  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

“That  is  made  with  bloody  hands.” 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 

“And  if  there’s  blood  upon  his  hand, 

’Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer.” 

“Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  hold  of  mood  ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 

The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood, 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand.” 

Then  forward  stepped  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 

“And  if  there’s  blood  on  Richard’s  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

“And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf, 

.  By  him  whom  demons  fear, 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?” 

IV. 

“  ’Tis  merry,  ’tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 

When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch’s  side, 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

.  A.  ■.  . X .  ^  J  ...  *  4. 

“And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 

Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December’s  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

“And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 

Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

“It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 
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That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray, 

And,  Twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatched  away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

“But  wist  I  of  a  woman  hold, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould. 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine/7 

She  crossed  him  once — she  crossed  him  twice — 
That  lady  was  so  brave ; 

The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  crossed  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 

The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 


THE  REVENGE. 

A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

I. 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lav, 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flutter’d  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away 
‘Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea !  we  have  sighted  fifty-three  !’ 
Then  sware  Sir  Thomas  Howard :  e  ’Fore  God  I  am  no  coward 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear, 
And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.  I  must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight  with  fifty- three?7 
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II. 


Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville :  ‘I .know  you  are  no  coward ; 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 

10  But  Fve  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore. 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord 
Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain/ 

hi. 

X 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven; 

15  But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land 
Ver}^  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below ; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

20  And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left  to 
Spain, 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

iv. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seaman  to  work  the  ship  and  to  fight, 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight. 
With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 

25  ‘Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 

ThereTl  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set/ 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  ‘We  be  all  good  English  men. 

30  Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the  devil, 

For  I  never  turn’d  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet/ 


v. 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laughed,  and  we  roar’d  a  hurrah, 
and  so 

The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe, 

With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick  below  ; 
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35  For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left  were 
seen. 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro’  the  long  sea-lane  between. 

VI. 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look’d  down  from  their  decks  and 
laugh’d, 

Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delay’d 

40  By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of  fifteen  hundred 
tons, 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers  of 
guns, 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay’d. 


VII. 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
45’  Long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard  lay, 
And  the  battle  thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

VIII. 

50  But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought  herself  and  went 
Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill  content ; 
And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought  us  hand  to 
hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  musketeers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  ’em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his 
ears 

55  When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX. 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea. 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  Ihe  one  and  the  fifty- 
three. 
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Ship  after  ship  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-bnilt  galleons 
came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle-thnnder 
and  flame  ; 

60  Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  hack  with  her  dead 
and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shatter’d,  and  so  could 
fight  us  no  more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before  ? 

x. 

For  he  said  ‘ Fight  on !  fight  on  !’ 

Tho’  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

65  And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  summer  night  was 
gone, 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck, 

But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the  head, 

And  he  said  ‘Fight  on  !  fight  on  !’ 


XI. 

70  And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea, 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a 
ring; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear’d  that  we  still 
could  sting, 

So  they  watch’d  what  the  end  would  be. 

And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

75  But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim’d  for  life 

In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark 
and  cold, 

80  And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all 
of  it  spent; 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side ; 

But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 

‘We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
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As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 

85  We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  ! 

And  a  dav  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 

We  die — does  it  matter  when? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split  her  in  twain  ! 

90  Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain  !’ 

\ 

XII. 

And  the  gunner  said  ‘ Ay,  ay/  but  the  seamen  made  reply : 

‘We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go; 
95  We  shall  live  to  fight  again,  and  to  strike  another  blow/ 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII. 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught  at 
last, 

And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly  foreign 
grace ; 

100  But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried  : 

‘I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man  and  true ; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do : 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die  !’ 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV. 

105  And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and  true, 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?  He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew, 

But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into  the  deep, 

110  And  they  mann’d  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien  crew, 
And  away  she  sail’d  with  her  loss  and  long’d  for  her  own ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin’d  awoke  from  sleep, 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to  moan, 

And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 
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115  And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake  grew, 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  and 
their  flags, 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot-shatter’d  navy 
of  Spain, 

And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 


MICHAEL 

A  Pastoral  Poem. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  step 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  bold  ascent 
5  The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face. 
But,  courage !  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves, 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 
10  Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 

With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones  and  kites 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude ; 

Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  dell 
15  But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by, 
Might  see  and  notice  not.  Beside  the  brook 
Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story — unenriched  with  strange  events, 

20  Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside, 

Or  for  the  summer  shade.  It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved : — not  verily 
25  For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
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And  hence  this  tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  true,  I  will  relate  the  same. 

Upon  the  forest  side  in  Grasmere  Yale 
There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name; 

An  old  man ;  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength;  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 

And  in  his  shepherd^  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 

Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 

Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and  oftentimes, 

When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

The  shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 

“The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveler  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 

That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks. 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd’s  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed ;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill,  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a  hook,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved, 
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Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honorable  gain; 

70  Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less  ? — had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness. 

75  His  helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old — - 

Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 

Whose  heart  was  in  her  house  ;  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form ;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool ; 

80  That  small,  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 

The  pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 

An  only  child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o’er  his  years,  began 
85  To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd’s  phrase, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  only  son, 

With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a  storm, 

The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 

Made  all  their  household.  I  may  truly  say 
90  That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 

For  endless  industry.  When  day  was  gone, 

And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  son  and  father  were  come  home,  even  then, 

Their  labor  did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 
95  Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper  board,  and  there, 

Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk, 

Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes. 

And  their  plain  homemade  cheese.  Yet  when  the  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  son  was  named) 

100  And  his  old  father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside ;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  housewife’s  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 

105  Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

.  Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney’s  edge, 

That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
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Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
110  Of  day  grew  dim  the  housewife  hung  a  lamp; 

An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 

Early  at  evening  did  it  burn — and  late, 

Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 

115  Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found 
And  left  the  couple  neither  gray  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year 
120  There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate, 

Father  and  son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work, 

Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 

125  This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighborhood, 

And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 

That  thrifty  pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced, 

Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south, 
130  High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake ; 

And.  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  house  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

135  Both  old  and  young,  was  named  the  Evening  Star. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  years, 

The  shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  helpmate;  but  to  Michael’s  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 

140  Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 

Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all — 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts, 
145  And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 

His  heart  and  his  heart’s  joy  !  For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
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150  Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  hut  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle  as  with  a  woman5 s  gentle  hand. 

155  And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  boy 
Had  put  on  boy’s  attire,  did  Michael  love, 

Albeit  of  a  stern  unbending  mind, 

To  have  the  young  one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Had  work  by  his  own  door,  or  when  he  sat 
160  With  sheep  before  him  on  his  shepherd’s  stool 

Beneath  that  large  old  oak,  which  near  their  door 
Stood, — and  from  its  enormous  breadth  of  shade. 
Chosen  for  the  shearer’s  covert  from  the  sun. 

Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
165  The  Clipping  Tree,  a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 

There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade, 

With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe, 

Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
170  Upon  the  child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  benath  the  shears. 
And  when  by  Heaven’s  good  grace  the  boy  grew  up 
A  healthy  lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
175  Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old ; 

Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd’s  staff, 

180  And  gave  it  to  the  boy;  wherewith  equipt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 

And  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 

There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 

185  Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help  ; 

And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe, 

Deceiving  from  his  father  hire  of  praise; 

Though  naught  was  left  undone  which  staff  or  voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 
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190  But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand, 
Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the  heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways, 

He  with  his  father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions.  Why  should  I  relate 
195  That  objects  which  the  shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  hoy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind ; 

And  that  the  old  man’s  heart  seemed  horn  again  ? 

200  Thus  in  his  father’s  sight  the  hoy  grew  up : 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael’s  ear  there  came 
205  Distressful  tidings.  Long  before  the  time 

Of  which  I  speak,  the  shepherd  had  been  hound 
In  surety  for  his  brother’s  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means ; 

But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
210  Had  prest  upon  him:  and  old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 

A  grievous  penalty,  hut  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked-for  claim, 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
215  More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  shepherd’s  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
220  A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

Such  was  his  first  resolve ;  he  thought  again, 

And  his  heart  failed  him.  “Isabel,”  said  he, 

Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 

“I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years, 

225  And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God’s  love 
Have  we  all  lived ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger’s  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 

Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot ;  the  sun  himself 
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230  Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I ; 

And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.  An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and  if  he  were  not  false, 

235  There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.  I  forgive  him; — but 
’Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

“When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 

240  Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free ; 

He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.  We  have,  thou  know’st, 

Another  kinsman — he  will  be  our  friend 
245  In  this  distress.  He  is  a  prosperous  man, 

Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go, 

And  with  his  kinsman’s  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.  If  here  he  stay, 

250  What  can  be  done?  Where  every  one  is  poor, 

What  can  be  gained  ?” 

At  this  the  old  man  paused, 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 

There’s  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself, 

255  He  was  a  parish  boy — at  the  church  door 

They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence, 

And  half-pennies,  wherewith  the  neighbors  bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  peddler’s  wares; 

And  with  his  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
260  Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 

Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas:  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich, 

And  left  estates  and  moneys  to  the  poor, 

265  And,  at  his  birthplace,  built  a  chapel  floored 

With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands. 

These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort, 

Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 

And  her  face  brightened.  The  old  man  was  glad, 
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270  And  thus  resumed :  “Well,  Isabel!  this  scheme. 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  ns  yet. 

• — We  have  enough — I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 

275  Make  ready  Luke’s  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 

— If  he  could  go,  the  boy  should  go  to-night.” 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
280  With  a  light  heart.  The  housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 

But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
285  To  stop  her  in  her  work:  for,  when  she  lay 

By  Michael’s  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep ; 

And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at  noon 
290  She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door:  “Thou  must  not  go. 

We  have  no  other  child  but  thee  to  lose, 

Hone  to  remember — do  not  go  away, 

For  if  thou  leave  thy  father  he  will  die.” 

295  The  youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice  ; 

And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears, 

Becovered  heart.  That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

300  With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work; 

And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  spring ;  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 

With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
305  His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy ; 

To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.  Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors  round. 

310  Hor  was  there  at  the  time  on  English  land 
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A  prouder  heart  than  Luke’s.  When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  man  said, 

“He  shall  depart  to-morrow.”  To  this  word 
The  housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
315  Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go. 

Would  surely  be  forgotten.  But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 

In  that  deep  valley  Michael  had  designed 
320  To  build  a  sheepfold:  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss, 

For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet’s  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 

325  With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked : 

And  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  place  he  stopped, 
And  thus  the  old  man  spake  to  him :  “My  son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
330  That  were  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 

I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ;  ’twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  far  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 
335  On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. — After  thou 
First  cam’st  into  the  world — as  oft  befalls 
The  newborn  infants — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  father’s  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.  Day  by  day  passed  on, 

340  And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 

Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune ; 

When  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy, 

345  Sing  at  thy  mother’s  breast.  Month  followed  month, 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed, 

And  on- the  mountains;  else  I  think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  father’s  knees. 

But  we  were  playmates,  Luke:  among  these  hills, 

350  As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
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Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  hoy  can  know/’ 

Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  hut  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.  The  old  man  grasped  his  hand, 

And  said,  “Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I  see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  speak. 

— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  father :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  others  hands ;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they  lived 
As  all  their  forefathers  had  done ;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mold. 

I  wished  that  thou  should7 st  live  the  life  they  lived: 

But,  7tis  a  long  time  to  look  hack,  my  son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came  to  me  ; 

Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  mv  inheritance  was  mine. 

I  toiled  and  toiled ;  God  blessed  me  in  my  work, 

And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free. 

— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  master.  Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke, 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  shoukTst  go.77 

At  this  the  old  man  paused: 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they  stood, 

Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed : 

“This  was  a  work  for  us ;  and  now,  my  son, 

It  is  a  work  for  me.  But,  lay  one  stone — 

Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 

Nay,  bov,  be  of  good  hope; — we  both  may  live 

To  see  a  better  day.  At  eighty-four 

P's  till  am  strong  and  hale ; — do  thou  thv  part ; 

I  will  do  mine — I  will  begin  again 

With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee : 

Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 

Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 

Before  I  knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee,  boy ! 
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Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  heating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so — yes — yes — 

395'  1  knew  that  thou  could’st  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke :  thou  hast  been  bound  to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love  :  when  thou  art  gone, 

What  will  be  left  to  us  ! — But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.  Lay  now  the  corner-stone, 

400  As  I  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 

When  thou  are  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  son, 

And  of  this  moment ;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 

And  God  will  strengthen  thee ;  amid  all  fear 
405  And  all  temptations,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May’st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  fathers  lived, 

Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee  well — 
When  thou  return’st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 
410  A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  covenant 
'Twill  be  between  us :  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last, 

And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave/’ 

The  shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped  down, 
415  And,  as  his  father  had  requested,  laid 

The  first  stone  of  the  sheepfold.  At  the  sight 
The  old  man’s  grief  broke  from  him ;  to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  son.  He  kissed  him  and  wept; 

And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 

420  — Hushed  was  that  house  in  peace,  or  seeming  peace, 
Ere  the  night  fell : — with  morrow’s  dawn  the  boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face ; 

And  all  the  neighbors,  as  he  passed  their  doors, 

425  Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers, 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

A  good  report  did  from  their  kinsman  come, 

Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing :  and  the  boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wonderous  news, 

430  Which,  as  the  housewife  phrased  it,  were  throughout 
“The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen.” 

Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
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So,  many  months  passed  on:  and  once  again 
The  shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
435  With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  sheepfold.  Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 

440  He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses :  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding  place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ; 

445  ; Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart: 

I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 

450  His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.  Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud, 
And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before, 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labor  for  his  sheep 
455  And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.  ’Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
460  For  the  old  man — and  ’tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went, 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There,  by  the  sheepfold,  sometimes  was  he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  dog, 

465  Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time, 
He  at  the  building  of  this  sheepfold  wrought, 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 

Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
470  Survive  her  husband :  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger’s  hand. 

The  cottage  which  was  named  the  Evening  Star 
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Is  gone — the  plowshare  has  been  through  the  ground 
On  which  it  stood :  great  changes  have  been  wrought 
475  In  all  the  neighborhood: — yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  sheepfold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home; 

A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne’er  met  with  elsewhere. 

5  Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home !  There’s  no  place  like  Home ! 

• 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 

Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ! 

The  birds  singing  ga}dy  that  come  at  my  call — 

10  Give  me  these,  and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all! 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home !  There’s  no  place  like  Home ! 

How  sweet  ’tis  to  sit  ’neath  a  fond  father’s  smile, 

And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile  l 
15  Let  others  delight  mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 

But  give  me,  oh,  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home ! 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home !  There’s  no  place  like  Home ! 

To  thee  I’ll  return,  overburdened  with  care ; 

20  The  heart’s  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there; 

Ho  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam; 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home. 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home !  There’s  no  place  like  Home ! 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  thing's  are  not  what  they  seem. 

V—/  «/ 

life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
b  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Act — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within  and  G-od  o’erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 
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Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate: 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Wi-iither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 
Soon,  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swalloped  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
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Deeply  lias  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

Ide  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

30  Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

AVill  lead  my  steps  aright. 


MARCELLUS  AND  HANNIBAL. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Hannibal.  Could  a  Humidian  horseman  ride  no  faster? 
Mareellus !  ho  !  Marcellus  !  He  moves  not — he  is  dead.  Did 
he  not  stir  his  fingers?  Stand  wide,  soldiers — wide,  forty 
paces — give  him  air — bring  water — halt !  Gather  those  broad 
5  leaves,  and  all  the  rest,  growing  under  the  brushwood — unbrace 
his  armour.  Loose  the  helmet  first — his  breast  rises.  I  fan¬ 
cied  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  me — they  have  rolled  hack  again. 
Who  presumed  to  touch  my  shoulder?  This  horse?  It  was 
surely  the  horse  of  Marcellus  !  Let  no  man  mount  him.  Ha ! 
10  ha!  the  Romans  too  sink  into  luxury:  here  is  gold  about  the 
charger. 

Gaulish  Chieftain.  Execrable  thief !  The  golden  chain  of 
our  king  under  a  beast’s  grinders  !  The  vengeance  of  the  gods 
hath  overtaken  the  impure — 

15  Hannibal.  We  will  talk  about  vengeance  when  we  have 
entered  Rome,  and  about  purity  among  the  priests,  if  they 
will  hear  us.  Sound  for  the  surgeon.  That  arrow  may  be 
extracted  from  the  side,  deep  as  it  is. — The  conqueror  of 
Syracuse  lies  before  me. — Send  a  vessel  off  to  Carthage.  Say 
20  Hannibal  is  at  the  gates  of  Rome. — Marcellus,  who  stood 
■  alone  between  us,  fallen.  Brave  man!  I  would  rejoice  and 
cannot. — How  awfully  serene  a  countenance !  Such  as  we 
hear  are  in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed.  And  how  glorious  a 
form  and  stature !  Such  too  was  theirs  !  They  also  once  lay 
25  thus  upon  the  earth  wet  with  their  blood — few  other  enter 
there.  And  what  plain  armour  ! 

Gaulish  Chieftain.  My  party  slew  him — indeed  I  think  I 
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slew  him  myself.  I  claim  the  chain:  it  belongs  to  my  king: 
the  glory  of  Gaul  requires  it.  Never  will  she  endure  to  see 
another  take  it :  rather  would  she  lose  her  last  man.  We  swear  ! 
we  swear ! 

Hannibal.  My  friend,  the  glory  of  Marcellus  did  not  re¬ 
quire  him  to  wear  it.  When  he  suspended  the  arms  of  your 
brave  king  in  the  temple,  he  thought  such  a  trinket  unworthy 
of  himself,  and  of  Jupiter.  The  shield  he  battered  down,  the 
breast-plate  he  pierced  with  his  sword, — these  he  showed  to 
the  people  and  to  the  gods ;  hardly  his  wife  and  little  children 
saw  this,  ere  his  horse  wore  it. 

Gaulish  Chieftain.  Hear  me,  0  Hannibal ! 

Hannibal.  What !  when  Marcellus  lies  before  me  ?  when 
his  life  may  perhaps  be  recalled?  when  I  may  lead  him  in 
triumph  to  Carthage?  when  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia,  wait 
to  obey  me  ?  Content  thee  !  I  will  give  thee  mine  own  bridle, 
worth  ten  such. 

Gaulish  Chieftain.  For  myself? 

Hannibal.  For  thyself. 

Gaulish  Chieftain.  And  these  rubies  and  emeralds,  and 
that  scarlet — 

Hannibal.  Yes,  yes. 

Gaulish  Chieftain.  0  glorious  Hannibal !  unconquerable 
hero !  0  my  happy  country !  to  have  such  an  ally  and 

defender.  I  swear  eternal  gratitude — yes,  gratitude,  love, 
devotion,  beyond  eternity.  » 

Hannibal.  In  all  treaties  we  fix  the  time:  I  could  hardly 
ask  a  longer.  Go  back  to  thy  station, — I  would  see  what  the 
surgeon  is  about,  and  hear  what  he  thinks.  The  life  of  Mar¬ 
cellus  !  the  triumph  of  Hannibal !  what  else  has  the  world 
in  it  ?  Only  Rome  and  Carthage :  these  follow. 

Surgeon.  Hardly  an  hour  of  life  is  left. 

Marcellus.  I  must  die  then !  The  gods  be  praised !  The 
commander  of  a  Roman  army  is  no  captive. 

Hannibal  (to  the  Surgeon).  Could  not  he  bear  a  sea- 
voyage?  Extract  the  arrow. 

Surgeon.  He  expires  that  moment. 

Marcellus.  It  pains  me :  extract  it. 

Hannibal.  Marcellus,  I  see  no .  expression  of  pain  on  your 
countenance,  and  never  will  I  consent  to  hasten  the  death  of 
an  enemy  in  my  power.  Since  your  recovery  is  hopeless,  you 
say  truly  you  are  no  captive. 
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70  ( To  the  Surgeon.)  Is  there  nothing,  man,  that  can  assuage 

the  mortal  pain?  for,  suppress  the  signs  of  it  as  he  may,  he 
must  feel  it.  Is  there  nothing  to  alleviate  and  allay  it? 

Marcellus.  Hannibal,  give  me  thy  hand — thou  hast  found 
it  and  brought  it  me,  compassion. 

75  (To  the  Surgeon.)  Go,  friend;  others  want  thy  aid; 
several  fell  around  me. 

Hannibal.  Recommend  to  your  country,  0  Marcellus,  while 
time  permits  it,  reconciliation  and  peace  with  me,  informing 
the  Senate  of  my  superiority  in  force,  and  the  impossibility 
80  of  resistance.  The  tablet  is  ready:  let  me  take  off  this  ring — 
try  to  write,  to  sign  it  at  least.  Oh,  what  satisfaction  I  feel 
at  seeing  you  able  to  rest  upon  the  elbow,  and  even  to  smile ! 

Marcellus.  Within  an  hour  or  less,  with  how  severe  a  brow 
would  Minos  say  to  me,  “Marcellus,  is  this  thy  writing  ?” 

85  Rome  loses  one  man:  she  hath  lost  many  such,  and  she  still 
hath  many  left. 

Hannibal.  Afraid  as  you  are  of  falsehood,  say  you  this? 
I  confess  in  shame  the  ferocity  of  my  countrymen.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too,  the  nearer  posts  are  occupied  by  Gauls, 
90  infinitely  more  cruel.  The  ISTumidians  are  so  in  revenge;  the 
Gauls  both  in  revenge  and  in  sport.  My  presence  is  required 
at  a  distance,  and  I  apprehend  the  barbarity  of  one  or  other, 
learning,  as  they  must  do,  your  refusal  to  execute  my  wishes 
for  the  common  good,  and  feeling  that  by  this  refusal  you 
95  deprive  them  of  their  country,  after  so  long  an  absence. 

Marcellus.  Hannibal,  thou  are  not  dying. 

Hannibal.  What  then?  What  mean  you? 

Marcellus.  That  thou  mayest,  and  very  justly,  have  many 
things  yet  to  apprehend:  I  can  have  none.  The  barbarity 
100  of  thy  soldiers  is  nothing  to  me:  mine  would  not  dare  be 
cruel.  Hannibal  is  forced  to  be  absent;  and  his  authority 
goes  away  with  his  horse.  On  this  turf  lies  defaced  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  general;  but  Marcellus  is  yet  the  regulator  of  his 
army.  Host  thou  abdicate  a  power  conferred  on  thee  by  thy 
105  nation?  Or  wouldst  thou  acknowledge  it  to  have  become,  by 
thy  own  sole  fault,  less  plenary  than  thy  adversary’s  ? 

I  have  spoken  too  much:  let  me  rest;  this  mantle  oppresses 
me. 

Hannibal.  I  placed  my  mantle  on  your  head  when  the 
110  helmet  was  first  removed,  and  while  you  were  lying  in  the 
sun.  Let  me  fold  it  under,  and  then  replace  the  ring. 
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Marcellus.  Take  it,  Hannibal.  It  was  given  me  by  a  poor 
woman  who  flew  to  me  at  Syracuse,  and  who  covered  it  with 
her  hair,  torn  off  in  desperation  that  she  had  no  other  gift  to 
115  offer.  Little  thought  I  that  her  gift  and  her  words  should  be 
mine.  How  suddenly  may  the  most  powerful  be  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  most  helpless  !  Let  that  ring  and  the  mantle  under 
my  head  be  the  exchange  of  guests  at  parting.  The  time  may 
come,  Hannibal,  when  thou  (and  the  gods  alone  know  whether 
320  as  conqueror  or  conquered)  mayest  sit  under  the  roof  of  my 
children,  and  in  either  case  it  shall  serve  thee.  In  thy  adverse 
fortune,  they  will  remember  on  whose  pillow  their  father 
breathed  his  last;  in  thy  prosperous  (Heaven  grant  it  may 
shine  upon  thee  in  some  other  country!)  it  will  rejoice  thee 
125  to  protect  them.  We  feel  ourselves  the  most  exempt  from 
affliction  when  we  relieve  it,  although  we  are  then  the  most 
conscious  that  it  may  befall  us. 

There  is  one  thing  here  which  is  not  at  the  disposal  of 
either. 

130  Hannibal.  What? 

Marcellus.  This  body. 

Hannibal.  Whither  would  you  be  lifted?  Men  are  ready. 

Marcellus.  I  meant  not  so.  My  strength  is  failing.  I 
seem  to  hear  rather  what  is  within  than  what  is  without. 
135  My  sight  and  my  other  senses  are  in  confusion.  I  would 
have  said — This  body,  when  a  few  bubbles  of  air  shall  have 
left  it,  is  no  more  worthy  of  thy  notice  than  of  mine;  but 
thy  glory  will  not  let  thee  refuse  it  to  the  piety  of  my  family. 

Hannibal.  You  would  ask  something  else.  I  perceive  an 
1.40  inquietude  not  visible  till  now. 

Marcellus.  Duty  and  Death  make  us  think  of  home  some¬ 
times. 

Hannibal.  Thitherward  the  thoughts  of  the  conqueror  and 
of  the  conquered  fly  together. 

145  Marcellus.  Hast  thou  any  prisoners  from  my  escort? 

Hannibal.  A  few  dying  lie  about — and  let  them  lie — they 
are  Tuscans.  The  remainder  I  saw  at  a  distance,  flying,  and 
but  one  brave  man  among  them — he  appeared  a  Roman — a 
youth  who  turned  back,  though  wounded.  They  surrounded  and 
150  dragged  him  away,  spurring  his  horse  with  their  swords. 
These  Etrurians  measure  their  courage  carefully,  and  tack  it 
well  together  before  they  put  it  on,  but  throw  it  off  again  with 
lordly  ease. 
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Marcellus,  why  think  about  them?  or  does  aught  else  dis- 
155  quiet  your  thoughts? 

Marcellus.  I  have  suppressed  it  long  enough.  My  son — 
beloved  son  ! 

Hannibal.  Where  is  he  ?  Can  it  be  ?  Was  he  with  you  ? 
Marcellus.  He  would  have  shared  my  fate — and  has  not. 
160  Gods  of  my  country !  beneficent  throughout  life  to  me,  in  death 
surpassingly  beneficent,  I  render  you,  for  the  last  time,  thanks. 


LEVANA  AND  OUR  LADIES  OF  SORROW. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

Oftentimes  at  Oxford  I  saw  Levana  in  my  dreams.  I 
knew  her  by  her  Roman  symbols.  Who  is  Levana?  Reader, 
that  do  not  pretend  to  have  leisure  for  very  much  scholarship, 
3^011  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  telling  you.  Levana  was 
5  the  Roman  goddess  that  performed  for  the  new-born  infant 
the  earliest  office  of  ennobling  kindness, — typical,  by  its  mode, 
of  that  grandeur  which  belongs  to  man  everywhere,  and  of  that 
benignity  in  powers  invisible  which  even  in  Pagan  worlds 
sometimes  descends  to  sustain  it.  At  the  very  moment  of  birth, 
10  just  as  the  infant  tasted  for  the  first  time  the  atmosphere  of 
our  troubled  planet,  it  was  laid  on  the  ground.  That  might 
bear  different  interpretations.  But  immediately,  lest  so  grand 
a  creature  should  grovel  there  for  more  than  one  instant, 
either  the  paternal  hand,  as  proxy  for  the  goddess  Levana,  or 
15  some  near  kinsman,  as  proxy  for  the  father,  raised  it  upright, 
bade  it  look  erect  as  the  king  of  all  this  world,  and  presented 
its  forehead  to  the  stars,  saying,  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  “Be¬ 
hold  what  is  greater  than  yourselves  !”  This  symbolic  act  rep¬ 
resented  the  function  of  Levana.  And  that  mysterious  lady, 
20  who  never  revealed  her  face  (except  to  me  in  dreams),  but 
always  acted  by  delegation,  had  her  name  from  the  Latin  verb 
(as  still  it  is  the  Italian  verb)  levare ,  to  raise  aloft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  Levana.  And  hence  it  has  arisen 
that  some  people  have  understood  by  Levana  the  tutelary  power 
25  that  controls  the  education  of  the  nursery.  She,  that  would 
not  suffer  at  his  birth  even  a  prefigurative  or  mimic  degrada¬ 
tion  for  her  awful  ward,  far  less  could  be  supposed  to  suffer 
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the  real  degradation  attaching  to  the  non-development  of  his 
powers.  She,  therefore,  watches  over  human  education.  Now, 
30  the  word  educo,  with  the  penultimate  short,  was  derived  (by  a 
process  often  exemplified  in  the  crystallization  of  languages) 
from  the  word  educo ,  with  the  penultimate  long.  Whatso¬ 
ever  educes ,  or  develops,  educates.  By  the  education  of  Levana, 
therefore,  is  meant, — not  the  poor  machinery  that  moves  by 
35  spelling-books  and  grammars,  but  by  that  mighty  system  of 
central  forces  hidden  in  the.  deep  bosom  of  human  life,  which 
by  passion,  by  strife,  by  temptation,  by  the  energies  of  resist¬ 
ance,  works  forever  upon  children, — resting  not  day  or  night, 
any  more  than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and  night  themselves, 
40  whose  moments,  like  restless  spokes,  are  glimmering  forever 
as  thev  revolve. 

If,  then,  these  are  the  ministries  by  which  Levana  works, 
how  profoundly  must  she  reverence  the  agencies  of  grief !  But 
you,  reader !  think, — that  children  generally  are  not  liable 
45  to  grief  such  as  mine.  There  are  two  senses  in  the  word  aen- 
eralty, — the  sense  of  Euclid,  where  it  means  universally  (or  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  genus),  and  a  foolish  sense  of  this  world, 
where  it  means  usually.  Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  chil¬ 
dren  universally  are  capable  of  grief  like  mine.  But  there  are 
50  more  than  you  ever  heard  of  who  die  of  grief  in  this  island  of 
ours.  I  will  tell  you  a  common  case.  The  rules  of  Eton  re¬ 
quire  that  a  boy  on  the  foundation  should  be  there  twelve 
years:  he  is  superannuated  at  eighteen,  consequently  he  must 
come  at  six.  Children  torn  away  from  mothers  and  sisters 
55  at  that  age  not  unfrequently  die.  I  speak  of  what  I  know. 
The  complaint  is  not  entered  by  the  registrar  as  grief;  but 
that  it  is.  Grief  of  that  sort,  and  at  that  age,  has  killed  more 
than  ever  have  been  counted  among  its  martyrs. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Levana  often  communes  with  the  powers 
60  that  shake  man’s  heart :  therefore  it  is  said  that  she  dotes  upon 
grief  "These  ladies,*’  said  I  softly  to  myself,  on  seeing  the 
ministers  with  whom  Levana  was  conversing,  "these  are  the 
Sorrows;  and  they  are  three  in  number,  as  the  Graces  are 
three,  who  dress  man’s  life  with  beauty:  the  Parcae  are  three, 
65  who  weave  the  dark  arras  of  man’s  life  in  their  mysterious 
loom  always  with  colors  sad  in  part,  sometimes  angry  with 
tragic  crimson  and  black;  the  Furies  are  three,  who  visit  with 
retributions  called  frohi  the  other  side  of  the  grave  offences 
that  walk  upon  this;  and  at  once  even  the  Muses  were  but 
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TO  three,  who  fit  the  harp,  the  trumpet,  or  the  lute,  to  the  great 
burdens  of  man’s  impassioned  creations.  These  are  the  Sor¬ 
rows,  all  three  of  whom  I  know.”  The  last  words  I  say  now ; 
but  in  Oxford  I  said,  “one  of  whom  I  know,  and  the  others 
too  surely  I  shall  know.”  For  already,  in  my  fervent  youth, 
75  I  saw  (dimly  relieved  upon  the  dark  background  of  my 
dreams)  the  imperfect  lineaments  of  the  awful  sisters.  These 
sisters — by  what  names  shall  we  call  them  ? 

If  I  say  simply,  “The  Sorrows,”  there  will  be  a  chance  of 
mistaking  the  term;  it  might  he  understood  of  individual  sor- 
80  row, — separate  cases  of  sorrow, — whereas  I  want  a  term  ex¬ 
pressing  the  mighty  abstractions  that  incarnate  themselves  in 
all  individual  sufferings  of  man’s  heart;  and  I  wish  to  have 
these  abstractions  presented  as  impersonations,  that  is,  as 
clothed  with  human  attributes  of  life,  and.  with  functions 
85  pointing  to  flesh.  Let  us  call  them,  therefore,  Our  Ladies  of 
Sorrow.  I  know  them  thoroughly,  and  have  walked  in  all  their 
kingdoms.  Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one  mysterious  house¬ 
hold;  and  their  paths  are  wide  apart  ;  hut  of  their  dominion 
there  is  no  end.  Them  1  saw  often  conversing  with  Levana, 
90  and  sometimes  about  myself.  Do  they  talk,  then?  Oh,  no! 
Mighty  phantoms  like  these  disdain  the  infirmities  of  lan¬ 
guage.  They  may  utter  voices  through  the  organs  of  man 
when  they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but  amongst  themselves  is 
no  voice  nor  sound;  eternal  silence  reigns  in  their  kingdoms. 
95'  They  spoke  not,  as  they  talked  with  Levana;  they  whispered 
not;  they  sang  not;  though  oftentimes  methought  they  might 
have  sung :  for  I  upon  earth  had  heard  their  mysteries  often¬ 
times  deciphered  b}r  harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ. 
Like  God,  whose  servants  they  are,  they  utter  their  pleasure 
100  not  by  sounds  that  perish,  or  by  words  that  go  astray,  but  by 
signs  in  heaven,  by  changes  on  earth,  by  pulses  in  secret  rivers, 
heraldries  painted  on  darkness,  and  hieroglyphics  written  on 
the  tablets  of  the  brain.  They  wheeled  .in  mazes ;  I  spelled 
the  steps.  They  telegraphed  from  afar;  I  read  the  signals. 
105  They  conspired  together  ;  and  on  the  mirrors  of  darkness  my 
eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs  were  the  symbols;  mine  are  the 
words. 

What  is  it  the  sisters  are?  What  is  it  that  they  do?  Let 
me  describe  their  form  and  their  presence,  if  form  it  were 
110  that  still  fluctuated  in  its  outline,  or  presence  it  were  that  for¬ 
ever  advanced  to  the  front  or  forever  receded  amongst  shades. 
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The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater  Lachrymarum,  Our 
Lady  of  Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans, 
calling  for  vanished  faces.  She  stood  in  Rama  where  a  voice 
was  heard  of  lamentation — Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  on  the  night  when  Herod’s  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of 
Innocents,  and  the  little  feet  were  stiffened  forever,  which, 
heard  at  times  as  they  tottered  along  floors  overhead,  woke 
pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that  were  not  unmarked  in 
heaven. 

Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtile,  wild  and  sleepy,  by  turns; 
oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  oftentimes  challenging  the 
heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem  round  her  head.  And  I  knew  by 
childish  memories  that  she  could  go  abroad  upon  the  winds 
when  she  heard  that  sobbing  of  litanies  or  the  thundering  of 
organs,  and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  clouds. 
This  sister,  the  elder,  it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than  papal  at 
her  girdle,  which  open  every  cottage  and  every  palace.  She, 
to  my  knowledge,  sat  all  last  summer  by  the  bedside  of  the 
blind  beggar,  him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly  I  talked  with, 
whose  pious  daughter,  eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  counten¬ 
ance.  resisted  the  temptations  of  play  and  village  mirth  to 
travel  all  day  long  on  dusty  roads  with  her  afflicted  father. 
For  this  did  God  send  her  a  great  reward.  In  the  springtime 
of  the  year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own  spring  was  budding,  lie  re¬ 
called  her  to  himself.  But  her  blind  father  mourns  forever 
over  her;  still  he  dreams  at  midnight  that  the  little  guiding 
hand  is  locked  within  his  own ;  and  still  he  wakens  to  a  dark¬ 
ness  that  is  now  within  a  second  and  a  deeper  darkness.  This 
Mater  Lachrymarum  also  has  been  sitting  all  this  winter  of 
1844-5  within  the  bedchamber  of  the  Czar,  bringing  before 
his  eyes  a  daughter  (not  less  pious)  that  vanished  to  God  not 
less  suddenly,  and  left  behind  her  a  darkness  not  less  pro¬ 
found.  Bv  the  power  of  her  keys  it  is  that  Our  Lady  of  Tears 
glides  a  ghostly  intruder  into  the  chambers  of  sleepless  men, 
sleepless  women,  sleepless  children,  from  Ganges  to  the  ISTile, 
from  Nile  to  Mississippi.  And  her,  because  she  is  the  first¬ 
born  of  her  house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let  us  honor  with 
the  title  of  “Madonna.” 

The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriorum ,  Our  Lady  of 
Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon 
the  winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were 
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ever  seen,  would  be  neither  sweet  nor  subtle ;  no  man  could  read 
155  their  story;  they  would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams, 
and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her 
eyes;  her  head,  on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban,  droops 
forever,  forever  fastens  on  the  dust.  She  weeps  not.  She 
groans  not.  But  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  intervals.  Her  sister 
160  Madonna  is  oftentimes  stormy  and  frantic,  raging  in  the  high¬ 
est  against  heaven,  and  demanding  back  her  darlings.  But 
Our  Lady  of  Sighs  never  clamors,  never  defies,  dreams  not  of 
rebellious  aspirations.  She  is  humble  to  abjectness.  Hers  is 
the  meekness  that  belongs  to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she  may, 
165  but  it  is  in  her  sleep.  Whisper  she  may;  but  it  is  to  herself  in 
the  twilight.  Mutter  she  does  at  times,  but  it  is  in  solitary 
places  that  are  desolate  as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined  cities,  and 
when  the  sun  has  erone  down  to  his  rest.  This  sister  is  the 
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visitor  of  the  Pariah,  of  the  Jew,  of  the  bondsman  to  the  oar 
170  in  the  Mediterranean  galleys;  of  the  English  criminal  in  Nor¬ 
folk  Island,  blotted  out  from  the  books  of  remembrance  in 
sweet  far-off  England;  of  the  baffled  penitent  reverting  his 
eyes  forever  upon  a  solitary  grave,  which  to  him  seems  the 
altar  overthrown  of  some  past  and  bloody  sacrifice,  on  which 
175  altar  no  obligations  can  now  be  availing,  whether  toward  par¬ 
don  that  he  might  implore,  or  toward  reparation  that  he 
might  attempt.  Every  slave  that  at  noonday  looks  up  to  the 
tropical  sun  with  timid  reproach,  as  he  points  with  one  hand 
to  the  earth,  our  general  mother,  but  for  him  a  step-mother, — 
180  as  he  points  with  the  other  hand  to  the  Bible,  our  general 
teacher,  but  against  him  sealed  and  sequestered;  every  woman 
sitting  in  darkness,  without  love  to  shelter  her  head,  or  hope 
to  illumine  her  solitude  because  the  heaven-born  instincts 
kindling  in  her  nature  germs  of  holy  affections,  which  God 
185  implanted  in  her  womanly  bosom,  having  been  stifled  by  social 
necessities,  now  burn  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps 
amongst  the  ancients ;  every  nun  defrauded  of  her  unreturning 
May-time  by  wicked  kinsman,  whom  God  will  judge;  every 
captive  in  every  dungeon;  all  that  are  betrayed,  and  all  that 
190  are  rejected;  outcasts  by  traditionary  law,  and  children  of 
hereditary  disgrace, — all  these  walk  with  Our  Lady  of  Sighs. 
She  also  carries  a  key;  but  she  needs  it  little,  for  her  kingdom 
is  chiefly  amongst  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  the  houseless  vagrant 
of  every  clime.  Yet  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  man  she 
195  finds  chapels  of  her  own;  and  even  in  glorious  England  there 
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are  some  that,  to  the  world,  carry  their  heads  as  proudly  as 
the  reindeer,  who  yet  secretly  have  received  her  mark  upon 
their  foreheads. 

But  the  third  sister,  who  is  also  the  youngest — Hush ! 
200  whisper  whilst  we  talk  of  her!  Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  or 
else  no  flesh  should  live ;  but  within  that  kingdom  all  power 
is  hers.  Her  head,  turreted  like  that  of  Cybele,  raises  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  She  droops  not;  and  her  eyes 
rising  so  high  might  be  hidden  by  distance.  But,  being  what 
205 'they  are,  they  cannot  be  hidden;  through  the  treble  veil  of 
crape  which  she  wears,  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing  misery, 
that  rests  not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon  of  day  or 
noon  of  night,  for  ebbing  or  for  flowing  tide,  may  be  read  from 
the  very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  God.  She  also  is  the 
210  mother  of  lunacies,  and  the  suggestress  of  suicides.  Deep  lie 
the  roots  of  her  power ;  but  narrow  is  the  nation  that  she  rules. 
For  she  can  approach  only  those  in  whom  a  profound  nature 
has  been  upheaved  by  central  convulsions ;  in  whom  the  heart 
trembles  and  the  brain  rocks  under  conspiracies  of  tempest 
215  from  without  and  tempest  from  within.  Madonna  moves  with 
uncertain  steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  still  with  tragic  grace.  Our 
Lady  of  Sighs  creeps  timidly  and  stealthily.  But  this  young¬ 
est  sister  moves  with  incalculable  motions,  bounding,  and  with 
a  tiger’s  leaps.  She  carries  no  key ;  for,  though  coming  rarely 
220  amongst  men,  she  storms  all  doors  at  which  she  is  permitted 
to  enter  at  all.  And  her  name  is  Mater  Tenebrarum,  Our 
Lady  of  Darkness. 

These  were  the  Semnai  Theai ,  or  Sublime  Goddesses,  these 
were  the  Eumenides ,  or  Gracious  Ladies  (so  called  by  an- 
225  tiquity  in  shuddering  propitiation),  of  my  Oxford  dreams. 
Madonna  spoke.  She  spoke  by  her  mysterious  hand.  Touch¬ 
ing  my  head,  she  beckoned  to  Our  Lady  of  Sighs;  and  what 
she  spoke,  translated  out  of  the  signs  which  (except  in  dreams) 
no  man  reads,  was  this : — 

230  “Lo  !  here  is  he  whom  in  childhood  I  dedicated  to  my  altars. 
This  is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling.  Him  I  led  astray, 
him  I  beguiled,  and  from  heaven  I  stole  away  his  young  heart 
to  mine.  Through  me  did  he  become  idolatrous;  and  through 
me  it  was,  by  languishing  desires,  that  he  worshipped  the  worm 
235  and  prayed  to  the  wormy  grave.  Holy  was  the  grave  to  him; 
lovely  was  its  darkness;  saintly  its  corruption.  Him,  this 
young  idolater,  I  have  seasoned  for  thee,  dear,  gentle  Sister  of 
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Sighs !  Do  thou  take  him  now  to  thy  heart,  and  season  him 
for  our  dreadful  sister.  And  thou,”  turning  to  the  Mater 
Tenebraruni ,  she  said,  “wicked  sister,  that  temp  test  and  hatest, 
do  thou  take  him  from  her.  See  that  thy  sceptre  lie  heavy  on 
his  head.  Suffer  not  woman  and  her  tenderness  to  sit  near 
him  in  his  darkness.  Banish  the  frailties  of  hope,  wither  the 
relenting  love,  scorch  the  fountain  of  tears,  curse  him  as  only 
thou  canst  curse.  So  shall  he  be  accomplished  in  the  furnace, 
so  shall  he  see  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  seen,  sights  that 
are  abominable,  and  secrets  that  are  unutterable.  So  shall  he 
read  elder  truths,  sad  truths,  grand  truths,  fearful  truths.  So 
shall  he  rise  again  before  he  dies.  And  so  shall  our  commis¬ 
sion  be  accomplished  which  from  God  we  had — to  plague  his 
heart  until  we  had  unfolded  the  capacities  of  his  spirit.” 


THE  BUGLE  SONG, 

From  “The  Princess.” 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

0  hark,  0  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 

0  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

0  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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HONOR. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

These  are  very  precious  words  of  Lovelace: 

“I  could  not  love  tliee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more.” 

And  Francis  First’s  message  to  his  mother  after  Pavia,  “  All 
5  lost  but  honor/’  is  in  the  same  key.  Yet  honor  has  been  as  much 
travestied  as  liberty,  and  the  crimes  committed  in  its  name  are 
as  many.  Falstaff’s  is  a  sharp  antistrophe :  “What  is  in  that 
word,  honor  ?  What  is  that  honor  ?  Air.”  But  for  that  whiff 
of  air  how  many  noble  lives  have  been  sacrificed  ! 

10  Alexander  Hamilton  knew  his  own  time,  and  he  decided  that 
his  refusal  of  Burr’s  challenge  would  be  regarded  as  cowardly, 
and  destroy  his  prestige  and  influence.  We  may  say  that  a 
morally  greater  man  would  nevertheless  have  dared  to  refuse 
it,  but  we  must  also  consider  that  Hamilton  knew  the  popular 
15  estimate  of  his  own  standard  of  life,  and  would  naturally  test 
his  conduct  bv  that  standard.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  man  of 
the  world  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Yott,  the  echoes  of 
whose  famous  sermon  on  Hamilton’s  death  still  linger  in  tra¬ 
ditions,  might  have  declined  to  fight  and  been  justified.  He 
20  was  a  clergyman,  and  popular  feeling  excused  him  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  field  of  honor.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it 
would  have  excused  Hamilton. 

He  might  have  urged  that  Burr  had  no  right  to  make  his 
demand.  But  Hamilton  knew  that  he  had  spoken  most 
25  strongly  of  Burr,  and  he  knew  that  Burr  knew  it.  He  though! 
Burr  an  unprincipled  and  dangerous  fellow,  and  he  said  so 
plainly.  But  there  was  the  familiar  preface  to  Hamilton’s 
explanation  of  the  charges  against  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Could  he  take  the  lofty  height  of  moral  principle  ? 
30  Or  could  he  stand  upon  the  technical  punctilio  of  the  duel? 
His  honor,  by  which  he  meant  the  consistency  of  his  life  and 
the  standards  that  he  acknowledged,  seemed  to  him  to  allow 
him  no  alternative,  and  he  was  slain  by  the  necessity  of  what 
is  unquestionably  a  false  sense  of  honor. 

35  A  man’s  honor,  in  the  sense  that  we  may  attribute  to  the 
lines  of  Lovelace,  is  his  most  precious  possession.  But  it  is 
something  which  is  wholly  in  his  own  keeping,  and  is  not  at 
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the  mercy  or  whim  of  another.  He  can  soil  it,  but  except 
himself  the  whole  world  cannot  smirch  it.  If  a  man  had  told 
40  Dr.  Channing  that  lie  lied,  or  had  dashed  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
face,  the  honor  of  Dr.  Channing  would  still  have  remained 
unsullied,  not  because  he  was  a  minister,  but  because  of  a 
reason  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  men — because 
of  his  moral  rectitude  and  courage.  That  a  ribald  tongue 
45  railed  at  him  for  lying  when  he  had  spoken  the  truth  could 
not  affect  him  except  with  pity  or  wonder.  Even  if  the  charge 
were  true  and  he  had  told  a  lie,  he  would,  indeed,  have  soiled 
his  own  honor,  but  the  railer  would  not  have  touched  it. 

This  view  assumes  that  honor  is  something  else  than  noto- 
50  riety,  which  in  turn  is  something  very  different  from  fame  or 
character.  Notoriety  is  current  familiarity  with  a  man’s  name, 
which  is  given  by  much  mention  of  it  arising  from  any  kind 
of  conduct.  Deputation  is  favorable  notoriety  as  distinguished 
from  fame,  which  is  permanent  approval  of  great  deeds  or 
55  noble  thoughts  by  the  best  intelligence  of  mankind.  But  honor 
is  absolutely  individual  and  personal.  It  is  conscious  and  will¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  the  highest  inward  leading.  It  is  that  quality 
which  cannot  be  insulted.  This  is  the  sublime  instinct  of 
which  Lovelace  sings.  I  could  not  so  much  love  thee,  Lucasta, 
60  purest  of  the  pure,  if  I  did  not  love  purity  more.  Amicus 
Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas. 

The  ordinary  talk  about  honor  is  a  parody  of  this  spiritual 
loyalty.  A  man  seizes  another  by  the  nose  at  a  public  table,  or 
he  slaps  his  face  in  the  street,  or  he  tells  him  in  the  sacred  pre- 
65  cints  of  the  club  that  he  lies,  or  he  posts  him  as  a  coward,  or 
he  insults  his  wife  or  daughter — such  a  man  invites  summary 
retaliation,  and  he  generally  gets  it.  But  there  is  no  question  of 
honor  involved.  “  Suppose  your  nose  pulled  at  the  opera,” 
said  a  gentleman  at  the  club  discussing  the  ethics  of  honor, — 
70  “your  nose,  you  know,”  he  said  with  horror,  and  unconsciously 
holding  his  own  forward, — “what  could  be  a  more  unspeakable 
insult?”  “Yes,”  answered  his  protagonist;  “but  does  a  man 
carry  his  honor  in  his  nose?”  Nature  has  provided  instincts 
and  weapons  for  the  defense  of  our  noses.  But  she  has  not 
75  made  the  nose  the  citadel  of  honor,  nor  has  she  left  honor  at 
the  mercy  of  a  sot  who  may  choose  to  drench  it  with  wine. 
There  was  a  quarrel  the  other  day  between  two  men,  one  of 
whom  had  said  that  the  way  in  which  the  other  had  done  some¬ 
thing  was  not  the  way  of  a  gentleman;  the  other  replied  that 
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80  he  would  not  stand  being  called  ungentlemanly.  There  was 
a  closing  and  grappling,  and  then  one  whipped  out  a  pistol 
and  began  firing  at  the  other,  who  took  to  the  street,  and  most 
naturally  but  inconsiderately  dodged  behind  innocent  citizens 
in  the  street  to  avoid  the  bullets.  The  pursuer  fired  as  oppor- 
85  tunity  served,  while  the  pursued  dashed  into  a  hotel  to  borrow 
a  pistol  to  return  the  broadside.  Stanley  might  have  seen  such 
a  performance  in  the  Mm  jumbo  regions  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Nyanza  or  the  regions  of  the  Zambesi,  but  what  had  it  to  do 
with  honor  ?  Is  that  what  Lovelace  loved  more  than  Lucasta  ? 
90  Is  that  what  King  Francis — more’s  the  pity  if  this  were  the 
thing — did  not  lose  at  Pavia ! 

Our  honor  is  solely  in  our  keeping.  To  have  your  nose 
pulled  is  not  to  be  dishonored,  but  so  to  behave  that  it  deserves 
pulling.  But,  Alcibiades  of  the  clubs,  remember  that  it  is  not 
95  the  pulling  of  the  nose  that  makes  the  dishonor. 

“  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.” 

And  Cassius  also  says  what  bears  a  very  different  interpreta¬ 
tion  from  that  which  he  designed : 

100  “  Well,  honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.” 

105  Fear  of  yourself,  fear  of  you  own  rebuke,  fear  of  betraying 
your  consciousness  of  your  duty  and  not  doing  it — that  is  the 
fear  which  Lovelace  loved  better  than  Lucasta;  that  is  the 
fear  which  Francis,  having  done  his  duty,  saved,  and  justly 
called  it  honor. 


GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
5  tion,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
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cl  ure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live, 
rt  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But, 
in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  hrave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  here  to  the  unfinished -work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  io  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


THE  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  Presidential 
office  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there 
was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have 
been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of 
the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and  en¬ 
grosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be 
presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  on  which  all  else  chiefly 
depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself ;  and  it  is,  I 
trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high 
hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war. 
All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  Inaugural 
Address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether 
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to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the 
city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the 
Union  and  divide  effects  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  depre¬ 
cated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 
nation  survive;  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than 
let  it  perish.  And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not 
distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the 
southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a,  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow, 
the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend 
this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would 
rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  Government  claimed 
no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement 
of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  lias  already  attained:  neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with  or  even  before 
the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  tri¬ 
umph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both 
read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  in¬ 
vokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any 
men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  Goch’s  assistance  in  wringing 
their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces ;  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could 
not  be  answered ;  that  of  neither  has  been  aswered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  “Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offenses!  For  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come; 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.”  If  we  shall 
suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as 
the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  dis¬ 
cern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly 
do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con¬ 
tinue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  twro  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
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so  still  it  must  be  said,  “The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.” 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds ; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cher¬ 
ish  a  iust  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  na¬ 
tions. 


LYCIDAS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

In  this  Monody  the  Author  bewails  a  learned  Friend, 

UNFORTUNATELY  DROWNED  IN  HIS  PASSAGE  FROM  CHESTER 

on  the  Irish  Seas,  1637;  and  by  occasion,  fore¬ 
tells  THE  RUIN  OF  OUR  CORRUPTED  CLERGY,  THEN  IN 
THEIR  HEIGHT. 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due; 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Hnwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse: 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn, 
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And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  hid  fair  peace  he  to  my  sable  shroud ! 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill ; 

25'  Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

30  Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven’s  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute ; 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute. 

Bough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
35  From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 

And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  oh !  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves, 

40  With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

45  As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  warbrobe  wear, 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd’s  ear. 

50  Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorsless  deep 
Closed  o’er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  hards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

55  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Ay  me!  I  fondly  dream 

“Had  ve  been  there,”  . . .  for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 

60  Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
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Down  the  swift  Debras  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
65  To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd’s  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Mnse? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neasra’s  hair? 

70  Fame  is  the  spnr  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days; 

But,  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

75  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  “But  not  the  praise,” 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears : 
“Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

80  Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.” 

85  0  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood, 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea, 

90  That  came  in  Neptune’s  plea. 

He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 

What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 

95  They  knew  not  of  his  story; 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed: 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 

1 00  It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
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105  Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

“Ah  !  who  hath  reft,”  quoth  he,  “my  dearest  pledge  ?” 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 

The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake ; 

110  Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake: — 

“How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies’  sake, 

115  Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ! 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers’  feast. 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
120  A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learnt  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman’s  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?  They  are  sped : 
And,  when  the  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw; 

125  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 

But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread; 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 

130  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.” 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return  Sicilian  Muse, 

And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
135  Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

140  That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers, 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
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With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears; 

Bid  amaranthns  all  his  beauty  shed, 

150  And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise, 

Ay  me  !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
155  Wash  far  away,  where’er  thy  bones  are  hurled; 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

160  Sleep’st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Hamancos  and  Bayona’s  hold. 

Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  0  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

165  Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

170  And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky: 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves, 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

175  With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

180  That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 

How,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
185  To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills. 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey: 
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He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 

190  And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
5  In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  sea  maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  guaze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

10  And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 

Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

15  Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 

He  left  the  past  year’s  dwelling  for  ilie  new. 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

20  Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
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25  From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  eaves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

30  As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

35  Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  bv  life’s  unresting  sea ! 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

5  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  or  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

1 0  And  after  that  the  dark  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

1 5  I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT. 


JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN. 

Lead,  Ivindly  Light,  amid  th’  encircling  gloom. 
Lead  Thou  me  on ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

5  Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray’d  that  Thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on ; 

I  lov’d  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 
10  Lead  Thou  me  on. 

I  lov’d  the  garish  da}^ ;  and,  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  rul’d  my  will ;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  bless’ d  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 

15  O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I  have  lov’d  long  since,  and  lost  the  while. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY. 

0  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn’s  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  clouds  of 
the  fight, 

O’er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming  ! 

5  And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 

0  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

✓ 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
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10  Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first  beam. 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 

15'  ’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;  0  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band  who.  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle’s  confusion, 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 

20  Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps’  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

25  01  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war’s  desolation  ! 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav’n  rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

30  And  this  be  our  motto — “In  God  is  our  trust 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  * 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 

GEORGE  POPE  MORRIS. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

5  ’Twas  my  forefather’s  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There',  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
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Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea, 

And  wonldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies. 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 

My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand ! 

My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 
Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  !  the  storm  still  brave  ! 
And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I’ve  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 


RHOECUS. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

God  sends  his  teachers  unto  every  age, 

To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men, 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Truth 

Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race: 

Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 
The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 
The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 

Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right ; 

Else  never  had  the  eager  soul,  which  loathes 
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The  slothful  down  of  pampered  ignorance, 

'Found  in  it  even  a  moments  fitful  rest. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human  heart 
Which  makes  that  all  the  fables  it  hath  coined, 

15  To  justify  the  reign  of  its  belief 

And  strengthen  it  by  beauty’s  right  divine, 

Veil  in  their  inner  cells  a  mystic  gift, 

Which,  like  the  hazel  twig,  in  faithful  hands, 
Points  surely  to  the  hidden  springs  of  truth. 

20  For,  as  in  nature  naught  is  made  in  vain, 

But  all  things  have  within  their  hull  of  use 
A  wisdom  and  a  meaning  which  may  speak 
Of  spiritual  secrets  to  the  ear 
Of ‘spirit;  so,  in  whatsoe’er  the  heart 
25  Hath  fashioned  for  a  solace  to  itself, 

To  make  its  inspirations  suit  its  creed, 

And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  falsehood  wring 
Its  needful  food  of  truth,  there  ever  is 
A  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  reveals, 

30  Not  less  than  her  own  works,  pure  gleams  of  light 
And  earnest  parables  of  inward  lore. 

Hear  now  this  fairy  legend  of  old  Greece, 

As  full  of  gracious  youth  and  beauty  still 
As  the  immortal  freshness  of  that  grace 
^  35  Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  frieze. 

A  youth  named  Rhoecus,  wandering  in  the  wood, 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  fall, 

And,  feeling  pity  of  so  fair  a  tree, 

He  propped  its  gray  trunk  with  admiring  care, 

40  And  with  a  thoughtless  footstep  loitered  on. 

But,  as  he  turned,  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
That  murmured  “Rhoecus !”  ’Twas  as  if  the  leaves, 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  murmured  it, 

And,  while  he  paused  bewildered,  yet  again 
45  It  murmured  “Rhoecus  !”  softer  than  a  breeze. 

He  started  and  beheld  with  dizzy  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  happy  dream 
Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  warm  glow 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy  oak. 

It  seemed  a  woman’s  shape,  yet  far  too  fair 
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To  be  a  woman,  ancl.  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with  gods. 

All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  there, 

And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 
To  feel  the  guilt-born  earthliness  of  shame. 
“Rhoecus,  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this  tree,” 

Thus  she  began,  dropping  her  low-toned  words 
Serene,  and  full,  and  clear,  as  drops  of  dew, 

“ And  with  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and  die ; 

The  rain  and  sunshine  are  my  caterers, 

Nor  have  I  other  bliss  than  simple  life; 

Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can  give, 

And  with  a  thankful  joy  it  shall  be  thine.” 

Then  Rhoecus,  with  a  flutter  at  the  heart, 

Yet,  by  the  prompting  of  such  beauty,  bold, 
Answered:  “What  is  there  that  can  satisfy 
The  endless  craving  of  the  soul  but  love  ? 

Give  me  thy  love,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 
Which  must  be  evermore  my  nature5 s  goal.5’ 

After  a  little  pause  she  said  again, 

But  with  a  glimpse  of  sadness  in  her  tone, 

“I  give  it,  Rhoecus,  though  a  perilous  gift ; 

An  hour  before  the  sunset  meet  me  here.55 
And  straightway  there  was  nothing  he  could  see 
But  the  green  glooms  beneath  the  shadowy  oak, 

And  not  a  sound  came  to  his  straining  ears 
But  the  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves, 

And  far  away  upon  an  emerald  slope 
The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd’s  pipe. 

Now,  in  those  days  of  simpleness  and  faith, 

Men  did  not  think  that  happy  things  were  dreams 
Because  they  overstepped  the  narrow  bourn 
Of  likelihood,  but  reverently  deemed 
Nothing  too  wondrous  or  too  beautiful 
To  be  the  guerdon  of  a  daring  heart. 

So  Rhoecus  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  blest, 

And  all  along  unto  the  city’s  gate 

Earth  seemed  to  spring  beneath  him  as  he  walked, 

The  clear,  broad  sky  looked  bluer  than  its  wont, 

And  he  could  scarce  believe  he  had  not  wings, 
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Such  sunshine  seemed  to  glitter  through  his  veins 
Instead  of  blood,  so  light  he  felt  and  strange. 

Young  Rhoecus  had  a  faithful  heart  enough, 

But  one  that  in  the  present  dwelt  too  much, 

95  And,  taking  with  blithe  welcome  what-soe’er 
Chance  gave  of  joy,  was  wholly  bound  in  that, 

Like  the  contented  peasant  of  a  vale, 

Deemed  it  the  world,  and  never  looked  beyond. 

So,  haply  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
100  Some  comrades  who  were  playing  at  the  dice, 

He  joined  them,  and  forgot  all  else  beside. 

The  dice  were  rattling  at  the  merriest, 

And  Rhoecus,  who  had  met  but  sorry  luck, 

Just  laughed  in  triumph  at  a  happy  throw, 

105  When  through  the  room  there  hummed  a  yellow  bee 
That  buzzed  about  his  ear  with  down-dropped  legs 
As  if  to  light.  And  Rhoecus  laughed  and  said, 
Feeling  how  red  and  flushed  he  was  with  loss, 

“By  Venus;  does  he  take  me  for  a  rose?” 

110  And  brushed  him  off  with  rough,  impatient  hand. 
But  still  the  bee  came  back,  and  thrice  again 
Rhoecus  did  beat  him  off  with  growing  wrath. 

Then  through  the  window  flew  the  wounded  bee, 
And  Rhoecus,  tracking  him  with  angry  eyes, 

115  Saw  a  sharp  mountain-peak  of  Thessaly 
Against  the  red  disk  of  the  setting  sun, — 

And  instantly  the  blood  sank  from  his  heart, 

As  if  its  very  walls  had  caved  away. 

Without  a  word  he  turned,  and,  rushing  forth, 

120  Ran  madly  through  the  city  and  the  gate, 

And  o’er  the  plain,  which  now  the  wood’s  long  shade. 
By  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad  and  dim, 
Darkened  wellnigh  unto  the  city’s  wall. 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath  he  reached  the  tree, 
125  And,  listening  fearfully,  he  heard  once  more 

The  low  voice  murmur  “Rhoecus  !”  close  at  hand : 

Whereat  he  looked  around  him.  but  could  see 

✓ 

Haught  but  the  deepening  glooms  beneath  the  oak. 
Then  sighed  the  voice,  “O  Rhoecus !  nevermore 
Shalt  thou  behold  me  or  by  day  or  night, 
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Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee  with  a  love 
More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 
Filled  up  with  nectar  any  mortal  heart : 

But  thou  didst  scorn  my  humble  messenger, 

135  And  sent’st  him  back  to  me  with  bruised  wings. 

We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes, 

We  ever  ask  an  undivided  love, 

And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature’s  works 
Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from  all. 

140  Farewell !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me  more.” 

Then  Rhoecus  beat  his  breast,  and  groaned  aloud, 
And  cried,  “Be  pitiful !  forgive  me  yet 
This  once,  and  I  shall  never  need  it  more !” 

“Alas !”  the  voice  returned  “t’is  thou  art  blind 
145  Not  I  unmerciful;  I  can  forgive. 

But  have  no  skill  to  heal  thy  spirit’s  eyes; 

Only  the  soul  hath  power  o’er  itself.” 

With  that  again  there  murmured  “Nevermore  !” 
And  Rhoecus  after  heard  no  other  sound, 

150  Except  the  rattling  of  the  oak’s  crisp  leaves, 

Like  the  long  surf  upon  a  distant  shore, 

Raking  the  sea-worn  pebbles  up  and  down. 

The  night  had  gathered  round  him :  o’er  the  plain 
The  city  sparkled  with  its  thousand  lights, 

1 55'  And  sounds  of  revel  fell  upon  his  ear 

Harshly  and  like  a  curse ;  above,  the  sky, 

With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars, 

Deepened,  and  on  his  forehead  smote  the  breeze : 
Beauty  was  all  around  him  and  delight, 

160  But  from  that  eve  he  was  alone  on  earth. 


THE  COURTIN’. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an’  still 
Fur  ’z  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an’  snow  on  held  an’  hill, 

All  silence  an’  all  glisten. 
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Zekle  crep’  up  quite  unbeknown 
An’  peeked  in  thru’  the  winder, 

An’  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

’ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room’s  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o’  wood  in — 

There  warn’t  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin’. 

The  wa’nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

An’  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

An’  in  amongst  ’em  rusted 

The  ole  queen’s-arm  thet  gran’ther  Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 

Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin’, 

An’  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin’. 

’T  was  kin’  o’  kingdom-come  to  look 
On  sech  a  blessed  c-retur, 

A  dogrose  blushin’  to  a  brook 
Ain’t  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o’  man,  A  i, 

Clear  grit  an’  human  natur’ ; 

Yone  could  n’t  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Yor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He’d  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  ’em,  danced  ’em,  druv  ’em, 

„  Fust  this  one,  an’  then  thet,  by  spells — 
All  is,  he  could  n’t  love  ’em. 

But  long  o’  her  his  veins  ’ould  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 
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The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o’  sun 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap’il. 

She  thought  no  v’ice  hed  sech  a  swing 
Ez  hisn  in  the  choir ; 

My!  when  he  made  Ole  Hunderd  ring, 

She  Jcnowcd  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An’  she’d  blush  scarlifc,  right  in  prayer, 

When  her  new  meetin’-bunnet 
Felt  somehow  thru’  its  crown  a  pair 
O’  blue  eyes  sot  upun  it. 

Thet  night,  T  tell  ye,  she  looked  some! 

She  seemed  to  ’ve  gut  a  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he’d  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an’  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin’  on  the  scraper, — 

All  wavs  to  once  her  feelins  hew 

t j 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin’  o’  l’itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o’  the  sekle. 

His  heart  kep’  goin’  pity-pat. 

But  hern  went  pit}^  Zekle. 

An’  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 

An’  on  her  apples  kep’  to  work, 

Parin’  away  like  murder. 

“You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s’pose  ?” 

“Wal  .  .  .  no  .  .  .1  come  da  signin’  ” — 

To  see  my  Ma  ?  She’s  sprinklin’  clo’es 
Agin  to-morrcr’s  i’nin’.” 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don’t,  ’ould  be  presumin’; 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an’  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 
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He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t’  other, 

An5  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  could  n’t  ha’  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  “I’d  better  call  agin” ; 

Says  she,  “Think  likely,  Mister,” 

Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 

An’  .  .  .  .  Wal,  he  up  an’  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimebv  upon  ’em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 

All  kin  o’  smily  roun’  the  lips 
An’  teary  roun’  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes’  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  nature  never  vary, 

Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 
Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  dost  roun’  her  heart  felt  glued 
Too  tight  for  all  expressin’, 

Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood, 

An’  gin  ’em  both  her  blessin’. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o’  Fundy, 

An’  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 
In  meetin’  come  nex’  Sunday. 


THE  DRUMS  OF  THE  FORE  AND  AFT. 

v 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

In  the  Army  List  they  will  stand  as  “The  Fore  and  Fit 
Princess  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen-Anspach’s  Merthyr-Tyd- 
tilshire  Own  Royal  Loyal  Light  Infantry,  Regimental  District 
3 29 A,”  but  the  Army  through  all  its  barracks  and  canteens 
knows  them  now  as  the  “Tore  and  Aft.”  They  may  in  time  do 
something  that  shall  make  their  new  title  honorable,  but  at 
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present  they  are  bitterly  ashamed,  and  the  man  who  calls  them 
“Fore  and  Aft”  does  so  at  the  risk  of  the  head  which  is  on  his 
shoulders. 

10  Two  words  breathed  into  the  stables  of  a  certain  Cavalry  Reg¬ 
iment  will  bring  the  men  out  into  the  streets  with  belts  and 
mops  and  bad  language;  but  a  whisper  of  “Fore  and  Aft”  will 
bring  out  this  regiment  with  rifles. 

Their  one  excuse  is  that  they  came  again  and  did  their  best 
15  to  finish  the  job  in  style.  But  for  a  time  all  their  world  knows 
that  they  were  openly  beaten,  whipped,  dumb-cowed,  shaking 
and  afraid.  The  men  know  it;  their  officers  know  it;  the  Horse 
Guards  know  it,  and  when  the  next  war  comes  the  enemy  will 
know  it  also.  There  are  two  or  three  regiments  of  the  line 
*20  that  have  a  black  mark  against  their  names  which  they  will  then 
wipe  out ;  and  it  will  be  excessively  inconvenient  for  the  troops 
upon  whom  they  do  their  wiping. 

The  courage  of  the  British  soldier  is  officially  supposed  to 
be  above  proof,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  so.  The  exceptions 
25  are  decently  shovelled  out  of  sight,  only  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
freshest  of  unguarded  talk  that  occasionally  swamps  a  Mess- 
table  at  midnight.  Then  one  hears  strange  and  horrible  stories 
of  men  not  following  their  officers,  of  orders  being  given  by 
those  who  had  no  right  to  give  them,  and  of  disgrace  that,  but 
30  for  the  standing  luck  of  the  British  Army,  might  have  ended  in 
brilliant  disaster.  These  are  unpleasant  stories  to  listen  to, 
and  the  Messes  tell  them  under  their  breath,  sitting  by  the  big 
wood  fires ;  and  the  young  officer  bows  his  head,  and  thinks  to 
himself,  please  God,  his  men  shall  never  behave  unhandily. 

35  The  British  soldier  is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed  for  occa¬ 
sional  lapses;  but  this  verdict  he  should  not  know.  A  mod¬ 
erately  intelligent  General  will  waste  six  months  in  mastering 
the  craft  of  the  particular  war  that  he  may  be  waging ;  a  Colonel 
may  utterly  misunderstand  the  capacity  of  his  regiment  for 
40  three  months  after  it  has  taken  the  field ;  and  even  a  Company 
Commander  may  err  and  be  deceived  as  to  the  temper  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  his  own  handful:  wherefore  the  soldier,  and  the 
soldier  of  to-day  more  particularly,  should  not  be  blamed  for 
falling  back.  He  should  be  shot  or  hanged  afterwards — to 
45  encourage  the  others;  but  he  should  not  be  vilified  in  news¬ 
papers,  for  that  is  want  of  tact  and  waste  of  space. 

He  has,  let  us  say,  been  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  for, 
perhaps,  four  years.  He  will  leave  in  another  two  years.  He 
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has  no  inherited  morals,  and  four  years  are  not  sufficient  to 
50  drive  toughness  into  his  fibre,  or  to  teach  him  how  holy  a  thing 
is  his  Eegiment.  He  wants  to  drink,  he  wants  to  enjoy  himself 
— in  India  he  wants  to  save  money — and  he  does  not  in  the  least 
like  getting  hurt.  He  has  received  just  sufficient  education  to 
make  him  understand  half  the  purport  of  the  orders  he  re- 
55  ceives,  and  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  clean,  incised,  and 
shattering  wounds.  Thus,  if  he  is  told  to  deploy  under  fire 
preparatory  to  an  attack,  he  knows  that  he  runs  a  very  great 
risk  of  being  killed  while  he  is  deploying,  and  suspects  that  he 
is  being  thrown  away  to  gain  ten  minutes’  time.  He  may 
60  either  deploy  with  desperate  swiftness,  or  he  may  shuffle ,  or 
bunch ,  or  break,  according  to  the  discipline  under  which  he 
has  lain  for  four  years. 

Armed  with  imperfect  knowledge,  cursed  'with  the  rudiments 
of  an  imagination,  hampered  by  the  intense  selfishness  of  the 
65  lower  classes,  and  unsupported  by  any  regimental  associations, 
this  young  man  is  suddenly  introduced  to  an  enemy  who  in 
eastern  lands  is  always  ugly,  generally  tall  and  hairy,  .and  fre¬ 
quently  noisy.  If  he  looks  to  the  right  and  left  and  sees  old 
soldiers — men  of  twelve  years’  service,  who,  he  knows,  know 
70  what  they  are  about — taking  a  charge,  rush,  or  demonstration 
without  embarrassment,  he  is  consoled  and  applies  his  shoulder 
to  the  butt  of  his  rifle  with  a  stout  heart.  His  peace  is  the 
greater  if  he  hears  a  senior,  who  has  taught  him  his  soldiering 
and  broken  his  head  on  occasion,  whispering:  “They’ll  shout 
75  and  carry  on  like  this  for  five  minutes.  Then  they’ll  rush  in, 
and  then  we’ve  got  them  by  the  short  hairs  !” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  sees  only  men  of  his  own  term 
of  service,  turning  white  and  playing  with  their  triggers  and 
saying,  “What’s  up  now?”  while  the  Company  Commanders 
80  are  sweating  into  their  sword-hilts  and  shouting:  “Front- 
rank,  fix  bayonets.  Steady  there — steady !  Sight  for  three 
hundred — no,  for  five  !  Lie  down,  all !  Steady  !  Front-rank, 
kneel !”  and  so  forth,  he  becomes  unhappy ;  and  grows  acutely 
miserable  when  he  hears  a  comrade  turn  over  with  the  rattle  of 
85  fire-irons  falling  into  the  fender,  and  the  grunt  of  a  pole-axed 
ox.  If  he  can  be  moved  about  a  little  and  allowed  to  watch  the 
effect  of  his  own  fire  on  the  enemy  he  feels  merrier,  and  may 
be  then  worked  up  to  the  blind  passion  of  fighting,  which  is, 
contrary  to  general  belief,  controlled  by  a  chilly  Devil  and 
90  shakes  men  like  ague.  If  he  is  not  moved  about,  and  begins 
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to  feel  cold  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  in  that  crisis  is  badly 
mauled  and  hears  orders  that  were  never  given,  he  will  break, 
and  he  will  break  badly;  and  of  all  things  under  the  light  of 
the  Sun  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  broken  British 
95  regiment.  When  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  the 
panic  is  really  epidemic,  the  men  must  be  e’en  let  go,  and  the 
Company  Commanders  had  better  escape  to  the  enemy  and  stay 
there  for  safety’s  sake.  If  they  can  be  made  to  come  again 
they  are  not  pleasant  men  to  meet,  because  they  will  not 
100  break  twice. 

About  thirty  years  from  this  date,  when  we  have  succeeded 
in  half-educating  everything  that  wears  trousers,  onr  Army 
will  be  a  beautifully  unreliable  machine.  It  will  know  too 
much  and  it  will  do  too  little.  Later  still,  when  all  men  are  at 
105  the  mental  level  of  the  officer  of  today,  it  will  sweep  the  earth. 
Speaking  roughly,  you  must  employ  either  blackguards  or  gen¬ 
tlemen,  or,  best  of  all,  blackguards  commanded  by  gentlemen, 
to  do  butcher’s  work  with  efficiency  and  despatch.  The  ideal  sol¬ 
dier,  should  of  course,  think  for  himself — the  Pocket-book  says 
110  so.  Unfortunately  to  attain  this  virtue  he  has  to  pass  through 
the  phase  of  thinking  of  himself,  and  that  is  misdirected 
genius.  A  blackguard  may  be  slow  to  think  for  himself,  but  he 
is  genuinely  anxious  to  kill,  and  a  little  punishment  teaches 
him  how  to  guard  his  own  skin  and  perforate  another’s.  A 
115  powerfully  prayerful  Highland  Regiment,  officered  by  rank 
Presbyterians,  is,  perhaps,  one  degree  more  terrible  in  action 
than  a  hard-bitted  thousand  of  irresponsible  Irish  ruffians  led 
by  most  improper  young  unbelievers.  But  these  things  prove  the 
rule — which  is  that  the  midway  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  alone. 
120  They  have  ideas  about  the  value  of  life  and  an  up-bringing  that 
has  not  taught  them  to  go  on  and  take  the  chances.  They  are 
carefully  unprovided  with  a  backing  of  comrades  who  have 
been  shot  over,  and  until  that  backing  is  reintroduced,  as  a  great 
many  Regimental  Commanders  intend  it  shall  be,  they  are 
125  more  liable  to  disgrace  themselves  than  the  size  of  the  Empire 
or  the  dignity  of  the  Army  allows.  Their  officers  are  as  good 
as  good  can  be,  because  their  training  begins  early,  and  God 
has  arranged  that  a  clean-run  youth  of  the  British  middle 
classes  shall,  in  the  matter  of  backbone  and  brains,  surpass  all 
130  other  youths.  For  this  reason  a  child  of  eighteen  will  stand  up, 
doing  nothing,  with  a  tin  sword  in  his  hand  and  joy  in  his 
heart  until  he  is  dropped.  If  he  dies,  he  dies  like  a  gentleman 
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If  he  lives,  he  writes  Home  that  he  has  been  “potted,”  “sniped/' 
“chipped/'  or  “cut  over/'  and  sits  down  to  besiege  Govern- 
135  ment  for  a  wonnd-gratuity  until  the  next  little  war  breaks  out, 
when  he  perjures  himself  before  a  Medical  Board,  blarneys  his 
Colonel,  burns  incense  round  his  Adjutant,  and  is  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Front  once  more. 

Which  homily  brings  me  directly  to  a  brace  of  the  most  fin- 
140  ished  little  fiends  that  ever  banged  drums  or  tootled  fife  in  the 
Band  of  a  British  Regiment.  They  ended  their  sinful  career 
by  open  and  flagrant  mutiny  and  were  shot  for  it.  Their  names 
were  Jakin  and  Lew — Piggy  Lew — and  they  were  bold,  bad 
drummer  boys,  both  of  them  frequently  birched  by  the  Drum- 
145  Major  of  the  Fore  and  Aft. 

Jakin  was  a  stunted  child  of  fourteen  ,and  Lew  was  about 
the  same  age.  When  not  looked  after,  they  smoked  and  drank. 
They  swore  habitually  after  the  manner  of  the  Bar  rick-room, 
which  is  cold  swearing  and  comes  from  between  clinched  teetlr 
150  and  they  fought  religiously  once  a  week.  Jakin  had  sprung 
from  some  London  gutter,  and  may  or  may  not  have  passed 
through  Dr.  Barnardo's  hands  ere  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
drummer-boy.  Lew  could  remember  nothing  except  the  Regi¬ 
ment  and  the  delight  of  listening  to  the  Band  from  his  earliest 
155  years.  He  hid  somewhere  in  his  grimy  little  soul  a  genuine  love 
for  music,  and  was  most  mistakenly  furnished  with  the  head  of 
a  cherub:  insomuch  that  beautiful  ladies  who  watched  the 
Regiment  in  church  were  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  a  “darling.” 
Thev  never  heard  his  vitriolic  comments  on  their  manners  and 
160  morals,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  barracks  with  the  Band,  and 
matured  fresh  causes  of  offense  against  Jakin. 

The  other  drummer-boys  hated  both  lads  on  account  of  their 
illogical  conduct.  Jakin  might  be  pounding  Lew,  or  Lew 
might  be  rubbing  Jakin's  head  in  the  dirt,  but  any  attempt  at 
165  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  outsider  was  met  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Lew  and  Jakin;  and  the  consequences  were  painful. 
The  boys  were  the  Ishmaels  of  the  corps,  but  wealthy  Ishmaels, 
for  they  sold  battles  in  alternate  weeks  for  the  sport  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  when  they  were  not  pitted  against  other  boys;  and  thus 

170  amassed  monev. 

%/ 

On  this  particular  day  there  was  dissention  in  the  camp. 
They  had  just  been  convicted  afresh  of  emoking,  which  is  bad 
for  little  boys  who  use  plug  tobacco;  and  Lew's  contention 
was  that  Jakin  had  “stunk  so  'orid  bad  from  keepin'  the  pipe 
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175  in  his  pocket,”  that  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
birching  they  were  both  tingling  under.  .  .  .  They  [the  regi¬ 
ment]  wanted  to  go  to  the  Front— they  were  enthusiastically 
anxious  to  go — but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  war  meant, 
and  there  was  none  to  tell  them.  They  were  an  educated  regi- 
180  ment,  the  percentage  of  school-certificates  in  their  ranks  was 
high,  and  most  of  the  men  could  do  more  than  read  and  write. 
They  had  been  recruited  in  loyal  observance  of  the  territorial 
idea ;  but  they  themselves  had  no  notion  of  that  idea.  They 
were  made  up  of  drafts  from  an  over-populated  manufacturing 
185  district.  The  system  had  put  flesh  and  muscle  upon  their 
small  bones,  but  it  could  not  put  heart  into  the  sons  of  those 
who  for  generations  had  done  over-much  work  for  over-scanty 
pay,  had  sweated  in  drying-rooms,  stooped  over  looms,  coughed 
among  white-lead,  and  shivered  on  lime-barges.  The  men  had 
190  found  food  and  rest  in  the  Army,  and  now  they  were  going  to 
fight  “niggers” — people  who  ran  away  if  you  shook  a  stick  at 
them.  Wherefore  they  cheered  lustily  when  the  rumor  ran, 
and  the  shrewd,  clerkly,  non-commissioned  officers  specu¬ 
lated  on  the  chances  of  battle  and  of  saving  their  pay.  At 
195  Headquarters  men  said:  “The  Fore  and  Fit  have  never  been 
under  fire  within  the  last  generation.  Let  us,  therefore,  break 
them  in  easily  by  setting  them  to  guard  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation.”  And  this  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  fact  that 
British  Regiments  were  wanted — badly  wanted — at  the  Front, 
200  and  there  were  doubtful  Native  Regiments  that  could  fill  the 
minor  duties.  “Brigade  Jem  with  two  strong  Regiments,” 
said  Headquarters.  “They  may  be  knocked  about  a  bit, 
though  they’ll  learn  their  business  before  they  come 
through.  Nothing  like  a  night-alarm  and  a  little  cutting  up 
205  of  stragglers  to  make  a  regiment  smart  in  the  field.  Wait  till 
they’ve  had  half-a-dozen  sentries’  throats  cut.” 

The  Colonel  wrote  with  delight  that  the  temper  of  his  men 
was  excellent,  that  the  Regiment  was  all  that  could  be  wished 
and  as  sound  as  a  bell.  The  Majors  smiled  with  a  sober  joy, 
210  and  the  subalterns  waltzed  in  pairs  down  the  mess-room  after 
dinner  and  nearly  shot  themselves  at  revolver  practice.  But 
there  was  consternation  in  the  hearts  of  J akin  and  Lew.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  Drums  ?  Would  the  Band  go  to  the 
Front?  How  many  of  the  Drums  would  accompany  the  Regiment? 
215  They  took  counsel  together,  sitting  in  a  tree  and  smoking. 

“It’s  more  than  a  bloomin'  toss-up  they’ll  leave  us  be’ind  at 
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the  Depot  with  the  women.  You’ll  like  that/’  said  J akin, 
sarcastically. 

“  ’Cause  o’  Cris,  y’  mean  ?  Wot’s  a  woman,  or  a  ’ole  bloomin’ 
220  depot  o’  women,  ’longside  ’o  the  chanst  of  field-service?  You 
know  I’m  as  keen  on  goin’  as  you,”  said  Lew. 

“Wish  I  was  a  bloomin’  bugler,”  said  Jakin  sadly,  “They’ll 
take  Tom  Kidd  along,  that  I  can  plaster  a  wall  with,  an’  like 
as  not  they  won’t  take  us.” 

225  “Then  let’s  go  an’  make  Tom  Kidd  so  bloomin’  sick  ’e  can’t 
bugle  no  more.  You  ’old’  is  ’ands  an’  I’ll  kick  im,”  said  Lew, 
wriggling  on  the  branch. 

“That  ain’t  no  good  neither.  We  ain’t  the  sort  o’  characters 
to  presoom  on  our  rep’tations — they’re  bad.  If  they  leave  the 
230  Band  at  the  Depot,  we  don’t  go,  and  no  error  there.  If  they 
take  the  Band  we  may  get  cast  for  medical  unfitness.  Are  you 
medical  fit,  Piggy?”  said  Jakin,  digging  Lew  in  the  ribs  with 
force. 

“Yus,”  said  Lew  with  an  oath.  “The  doctor  says  your  ’eart’s 
235  weak  through  smokin’  on  an  empty  stummick.  Throw  a  chest 
an’  I’ll  try  ver.” 

Jakin  threw  out  liis  chest,  which  Lew  smote  with  all  his 
might.  Jakin  turned  very  pale,  gasped,  crowed,  screwed  up 
his  eyes,  and  said — “That’s  all  right.” 

240  “You’ll  do,”  said  Lew.  “I’ve  ’eard  o’  men  dyin’  when  you 
’it  ’em  fair  on  the  breastbone.” 

“Don’t  bring  us  no  nearer  goin’,  though,”  said  Jakin.  “Do 
you  know  where  we’re  ordered  ?” 

.  . .  “Somewheres  up  to  the  Front  to  kill  Paythans — hairy  big 
245  beggars  that  turn  you  inside  out  if  they  get  ’old  o’  you.”.  .  . 

“Any  loot  ?”  asked  the  abandoned  J  akin. 

“Not  a  bloomin’  anna,  they  say,  unless  you  dig  up  the  ground 
an’  see  what  the  niggers  ’ave  ’id.  They’re  a  poor  lot.”  Jakin 
stood  upright  on  the  branch  and  gazed  across  the  plain. 

250  “Lew,”  said  he,  “there’s  the  Colonel  coming.  e Colonel’s  a 
good  old  beggar.  Let’s  go  an’  talk  to  ’im.” 

Lew  nearly  fell  out  of  the  tree  at  the  audacity  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  Like  Jakin  he  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  he  Man, 
but  there  are  limits  even  to  the  audacity  of  a  drummer-boy,  and 
255  to  speak  to  a  Colonel  was — 

But  Jakin  had  slid  down  the  trunk  and  doubled  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonel.  That  officer  was  walking  wrapped  in 
thought  and  visions  of  a  C.  B. — yes,  even  of  a  li.  C.  B.,  for  had 
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lie  not  at  command  one  of  the  best  Regiments  of  the  Line — 
260  the  Fore  and  Fit?  And  he  was  aware  of  two  small  boys  charg¬ 
ing  down  upon  him.  Once  before  it  had  been  solemnly  re¬ 
ported  to  him  that  “the  Drums  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,” 
Jakin  and  Lew  being  the  ringleaders.  This  looked  like  an 
organized  conspiracy. 

265  The  boys  halted  at  twenty  yards,  walked  to  the  regulation 
four  paces,  and  saluted  together,  each  as  well-set-up  as  a  ram¬ 
rod  and  a  little  taller. 

The  Colonel  was  in  a  genial  mood;  the  boys  appeared  very 
forlorn  and  unprotected  on  the  desolate  plain,  and  one  of  them 
270  was  handsome. 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  recognizing  them.  “Are  you  going 
to  pull  me  down  in  the  open  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  interfere  with 
you,  even  though” — he  sniffed  suspiciously — “you  have  been 
smoking.” 

275  It  was  time  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  Their  hearts 
beat  tumultuously. 

“"Beg  y’  pardon,  Sir,”  began  Jakin.  “The  Reg’ment’s  or¬ 
dered  on  active  sendee.  Sir  ?”  . 

“So  I  believe,”  said  the  Colonel,  courteously. 

280  “Is  the  Band  goin’,  Sir  ?”  said  both  together.  Then,  without 
pause,  “We’re  goin’,  Sir,  ain’t  we  ?” 

“You !”  said  the  Colonel,  stepping  back  the  more  fully  to 
take  in  the  two  small  figures.  “You  !  You’ddieinthe  first  march.” 

“Yo,  we  wouldn’t.  Sir.  We  can  march  with  the  Reg’ment 
285  anywheres — p’rade  an’  anywhere  else,”  said  Jakin. 

“If  Tom  Kidd  goes  Vll  shut  up  like  a  clasp-knife,”  said  Lew. 
“Tom  ’as  very-close  veins  in  both  ’is  legs,  Sir.” 

“Very  how  much  ?” 

“Very-close  veins,  Sir.  That’s  why  they  swells  after  long 
290  p’rade,  Sir.  If  ’e  can  go,  we  can  go,  Sir.” 

Again  the  Colonel  looked  at  them  long  and  intently. 

“Yes,  the  band  is  going,”  he  said  as  gravely  as  though  he  had 
been  addressing  a  brother  officer.  “Have  you  any  parents, 
either  of  you  two?” 

295  “Yo,  Sir,”  rejoicingly  from  Lew  and  Jakin.  “We’re  both 
orphans,  Sir.  There’s  no  one  to  be  considered  of  on  our  ac¬ 
count,  Sir.” 

“"You  poor  little  sprats,  and  you  want  to  go  up  to  the  b’mnt 
with  the  Regiment,  do  you  ?  Why  ?” 

300  “I’ve  wore  the  Queen’s  Uniform  for  two  years,”  said  Jakin. 
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“It’s  very  ’ard,  Sir,  that  a  man  don’t  get  no  recompense  for 
doin’  of  his  dooty,  Sir.” 

“An’ — if  I  don’t  go,  Sir,”  interrupted  Lew,  “the  Bandmas¬ 
ter  ’e  says  ’e’ll  catch  an’  make  a  bloo — a  blessed  musician  o’ 
me  Sir.  Before  I’ve  seen  any  service,  Sir.” 

The  Colonel  made  no  answer  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  said 
quietly:  “If  you’re  passed  by  the  Doctor  I  daresay  you  can 
go.  I  shouldn’t  smoke  if  I  were  you.” 

The  boys  saluted  and  disappeared.  The  Colonel  walked 
home  and  told  the  story  to  his  wife,  who  nearly  cried  over  it. 
The  Colonel  was  well  pleased.  If  that  was  the  temper  of  the 
children,  what  would  not  the  men  do? 

Jakin  and  Lew  entered  the  boys’  barrack-room  with  great 
stateliness,  and  refused  to  hold  any  conversation  with  their 
comrades  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Then,  bursting  with  pride, 
Jakin  drawled:  “I’ve  been  intervooin’  the  Colonel.  Good  old 
beggar  is  the  Colonel.  Says  I  to  ’im,  ‘Colonel/  says  I,  ‘let  me 
go  to  the  front,  along  o’  the  Reg’ment.’ — ‘To  the  Front  you 
shall  go,’  says  ’e’  ‘an’  I  only  wish  there  was  more  like  you  among 
the  dirty  little  devils  that  bang  the  bloomin’  drums,’  Kidd,  if 
you  throw  your  ’coutrements  at  me  for  tellin’  you  the  truth  to 
your  own  advantage,  your  legs’ll  swell.” .... 

Public  feeling  among  the  drummer-boys  rose  to  fever  pitch 
and  the  lives  of  Jakin  and  Lew  became  unenviable.  Not  only 
had  they  been  permitted  to  enlist  two  years  before  the  regula¬ 
tion  boy’s  age — fourteen — but,  by  virtue,  it  seemed,  of  their 
extreme  youth,  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Front — which 
thing  had  not  happened  to  acting  drummers  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  boy.  The  Band  which  was  to  accompany  the  Regi¬ 
ment  had  been  cut  down  to  the  regulation  twenty  men,  the 
surplus  returning  to  the  ranks.  Jakin  and  Lew  were  attached 
to  the  Band  as  supernumeraries,  though  they  would  much  have 
preferred  being  Company  buglers. 

“  ’Don’t  matter  much,”  said  Jakin  after  the  medical  in¬ 
spection.  “Be  thankful  that  we’re  ’lowed  to  go  at  all.  The 
Doctor  ’e  said  that  if  we  could  stand  what  we  took  from  the 
Bazar-Sergeant’s  son  we’d  stand  pretty  nigh  anything.” 

’“Which  we  will,”  said  Lew,  looking  tenderly  at  the  ragged 
and  ill-made  housewife  that  Cris  [the  Color-Sergeant’s  little 
girl]  had  given  him,  with  a  lock  of  her  hair  worked  into  a 
sprawling  “L”  upon  the  cover. 

“It  was  the  best  I  could,”  she  sobbed.  “I  wouldn’t  let  mother 
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nor  the  Sergeant’s  tailor  ’elp  me.  Keep  it  always,  Piggy,  and 
remember  I  love  you  true.” 

345  They  marched  to  the  railway  station,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  strong,  and  every  soul  in  cantonments  turned  out  to  see 
them  go.  The  drummers  gnashed  their  teeth  at  Jakin  and  Lew 
marching  with  the  Band,  the  married  women  wept  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  Regiment  cheered  its  noble  self  black  in  the  face. 
350  “A  nice  level  lot,”  said  the  Colonel  to  the  Second-in-Com- 
mand  as  they  watched  the  first  four  companies  entraining. 

“Pit  to  do  anything,”  said  the  Second-in-Command,  enthu¬ 
siastically.  “But  it  seems  to  me  they’re  a  thought  too  young 
and  tender  for  the  work  in  hand.  It’s  bitter  cold  up  at  the 
355  Front  now.” 

“They’re  sound  enough,”  said  the  Colonel.  “We  must  take 
our  chance  of  sick  casualties.” 

So  they  went  northward,  ever  northward,  past  droves  and 
droves  of  camels,  armies  of  camp  followers,  and  legions  of 
360  laden  mules,  the  throng  thickening  day  by  day,  till  with  a 
shriek  the  train  pulled  up  at  a  hopelessly  congested  junction 
where  six  lines  of  temporary  track  accommodated  six  forty- 
wagon  trains;  where  whistles  blew,  Babus  sweated,  and  Com¬ 
missariat  officers  swore  from  dawn  till  far  into  the  night  amid 
365  the  wind-driven  chaff  of  the  fodder-bales  and  the  lowing  of  a 
thousand  steers. 

“Hurry  up — you’re  badly  wanted  at  the  front,”  was  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  greeted  the  Fore  and  Aft,  and  the  occupants  of  the. 
Red  Cross  carriages  told  the  same  tale. 

370  “  ’Tisn’t  so  much  the  bloomin’  fightin’,”  gasped  a  head-bound 

trooper  of  Hussars  to  a  knot  of  admiring  Fore  and  Afts 
“.’Tisn’t  so  much  the  bloomin’  fightin’,  though  there’s  enough 
o’  that.  It’s  the  bloomin’  food  an’  the  bloomin’  climate.  Frost 
all  night  ’cept  when  it  hails,  an’  biling  sun  all  day,  and  the 
375  water  stinks  fit  to  knock  you  down.  I  got  my  ’ead  clipped  like 
a  egg;  I’ve  got  pneumonia  too.  ’Tain’t  no  bloomin’  picnic  in 
those  parts,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“Wot  are  the  niggers  like?”  demanded  a  private. 

“There’s  some  prisoners  in  that  train  yonder.  Go  an’  look 
380  at  ’em.  They’re  the  aristocracy  o’  the  country.  The  common 
folks  are  a  sight  uglier.  If  you  want  to  know  what  they  fight 
with,  reach  under  my  seat  an’  pull  out  the  long  knife  that’s 
there.” 

They  dragged  out  and  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  grim, 
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385  bone-handled,  triangular  Afghan  knife.  It  was  almost  as  long 
as  Lew. 

“That’s  the  thing  to  jint  ye/’  said  the  trooper,  feebly.  “It 
can  take  a  man’s  arm  off  at  the  shoulder  as  easy  as  slicing  but¬ 
ter.  I  halved  the  beggar  that.used  that  ’un,  but  there’s  more  of 
390  his  likes  up  above.” 

The  men  strolled  across  the  tracks  to  inspect  the  Afghan 
prisoners.  They  were  unlike  any  “niggers”  that  the  Fore  and 
Aft  had  ever  met — these  huge,  black-haired,  scowling  sons  of 
the  Beni-Israel.  As  the  men  stared,  the  Afghans  spat  freely 
395  and  muttered  one  to  another  with  lowered  eyes. 

“My  eyes!  Wot  awful  swine!”  said  Jakin,  who  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession. .  .  .  The  tallest  of  the  company  turned, 
his  leg-irons  clanking  at  the  movement,  and  stared  at  the  boy. 
“See !”  he  cried  to  his  fellows  in  Pushto.  “They  send  children 

.  «y 

400  against  us.  What  a  people,  and  what  fools  !” 

“Ilya!”  said  Jakin,  nodding  his  head  cheerily. . .  .  “Good- 
by,  ole  man.  Take  care  o’  your  beautiful  figure-’ed.” 

The  men  laughed  and  fell  in  for  their  first  march,  when 
they  began  to  realize  that  a  soldier’s  life  is  not  all  beer  and 
405  skittles.  They  were  much  impressed  with  the  size  and  bestial 
ferocity  of  the  niggers  whom  they  had  now  learned  to  call 
“Paythans,”  and  more  with  the  exceeding  discomfort  of  their 
own  surroundings.  Twenty  old  soldiers  in  the  corps  would 
have  taught  them  how  to  make  themselves  moderately  snug  at 
410  night,  but  they  had  no  old  soldiers,  and,  as  the  troops  on  the 
line  of  march  said,  “they  lived  like  pigs.” .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  their  third  march  they  were  disagreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  arrival  in  their  camp  of  a  hammered  iron  slug 
which,  fired  from  a  steady  rest  at  seven  hundred  yards,  flicked 
415  out  the  brains  of  a  private  seated  by  the  fire.  This  robbed 
them  of  their  peace  for  a  night,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long-range  fire  carefully  calculated  to  that  end.  In  the  day¬ 
time  they  saw  nothing  but  an  unpleasant  puff  of  smoke  from  a 
crag  above  the  line  of  march.  At  night  there  were  different 
420  spurts  of  flame  and  occasional  casualties,  which  set  the  whole 
camp  blazing  into  the  gloom  and,  occasionally,  into  opposite 
tents.  Then  they  swore  vehemently  and  vowed  that  this  was 
magnificent,  but  not  war. 

Indeed  it  was  not.  The  Regiment  could  not  halt  for  re- 
425  prisals  against  the  sharpshooters  of  the  country-side.  Its  duty 
was  to  go  forward  and  make  connection  with  the  Scotch  and 
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Gurkha  troops  with  which  it  was  brigaded.  The  Afghans 
knew  this,  and  knew  too,  after  their  first  tentative  shots,  that 
they  were  dealing  with  a  raw  regiment.  Therefore  they  devoted 
430  themselves  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Fore  and  Aft  on  the  strain  . 
FTot  for  anything  would  they  have  taken  equal  liberties  with 
a  seasoned  corps — with  the  wicked  little  Gurkhas,  whose  de¬ 
light  it  was  to  lie  out  in  the  open  on  a  dark  night  and  stalk 
their  stalkers, — with  the  terrible  big  men  dressed  in  women’s 
435  clothes,  who  could  be  heard  praying  to  their  God  in  the  night- 
watches,  and  whose  peace  of  mind  no  amount  of  “sniping” 

.  could  shake ; — or  with  those  vile  Sikhs,  who  marched  so  osten¬ 
tatiously  unprepared  and  who  dealt  out  such  grim  reward  to 
those  who  tried  to  profit  by  that  unpreparedness.  This  white 
440  regiment  was  different — quite  different.  It  slept  like  a  hog, 
and,  like  a  hog,  charged  in  every  direction  when  it  was  roused. 
Its  sentries  walked  with  a  footfall  that  could  be  heard  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile;  would  fire  at  anything  that  moved — even  a 
driven  donkey — and  when  they  had  once  fired,  could  be  scien- 
445  tifically  “rushed”  and  laid  out  a  horror  and  an  offence  against 
the  morning  sun.  Then  there  were  camp-followers  Avho  strag¬ 
gled  and  could  be  cut  up  without  fear.  Their  shrieks  Avon  Id 
disturb  the  Avhite  boys,  and  the  loss  of  their  services  would 
inconvenience  them  sorely. 

450  Thus,  at  every  march,  the  hidden  enemy  became  bolder  and 
the  regiment  writhed  and  twisted  under  attacks  it  could  not 
avenge.  The  crowning  triumph  was  a  sudden  night-rush  end¬ 
ing  in  the  cutting  of  many  tent-ropes,  the  collapse  of  the  sod¬ 
den  canvas,  and  a  glorious  knifing  of  the  men  aaTlo  struggled 
455  and  kicked  beloAV.  It  Avas  a  great  deed,  neatly  carried  out,  and 
it  shook  the  already  shaken  nerves  of  the  Fore  and  Aft.  All 
the  courage  that  they  had  been  required  to  exercise  up  to  this 
point  Avas  the  “two  o’clock  in  the  morning  courage;”  and,  so 
far,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  shooting  their  comrades  and 
460  losing  their  sleep. 

Sullen,  discontented,  cold,  savage,  sick,  Avith  their  uniforms 
dulled  and  unclean,  the  Fore  and  Aft  joined  their  brigade. 

“I  hear  you  had  a  tough  time  of  it  coming  up,”  said  the  Brig¬ 
adier.  But  when  he  saw  the  hospital  sheets  his  face  fell. 

465  “This  is  bad,”  said  he  to  himself. .  .  .  And  aloud  to  the 
Colonel — “I’m  afraid  Ave  can’t  spare  you  just  yet.  We  Avant 
all  we  have,  else  I  should  -have  given  you  ten  days  to  recover 
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The  Colonel  winced,.  “On  my  honor,  Sir,”  he  returned, 
470  “there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  think  of  sparing  u».  My 
men  have  been  rather  mauled  and  upset  without  a  fair  return. 
They  only  want  to  go  in  somewhere  where  they  can  see  what’s 
before  them/’’ 

“Can’t  say  I  think  much  of  the  Fore  and  Fit,”  said  the  Brig- 
475  adier  in  confidence  to  his  Brigade-Major.  “They’ve  lost  all 
their  soldiering,  and,  by  the  trim  of  them,  might  have  marched 
through  the  country  from  the  other  side.  A  more  fagged-out 
set  of  men  I  never  put  eyes  on.” 

“Oh,  they’ll  improve  as  the  work  goes  on.  The  parade  gloss 
480  has  been  rubbed  off  a  little,  but  they’ll  put  on  a  field  polish  be¬ 
fore  long,”  said  the  Brigade-Major.  “'They’ve  been  mauled, 
and  they  don’t  quite  understand  it.” 

They  did  not.  All  the  hitting  was  on  one  side,  and  it  was- 
485  cruelly  hard  hitting,  with  accessories  that  made  them  sick. 
There  was  also  the  real  sickness  that  laid  hold  of  the  strong 
man  and  dragged  him  howling  to  the  grave.  Worst  of  all, 
their  officers  knew  just  as  little  of  the  country  as  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  and  looked  as  if  they  did.  The  Fore  and  Aft  were  in  a 
490  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  they  believed  that  all 
would  be  well  if  they  could  once  get  a  fair  go-in  at  the  enemy. 
Pot-shots  up  and  down  the  valley  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
bayonets  never  seemed  to  get  a  chance.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
for  a  long-limbed  Afghan  with  a  knife  had  a  reach  of  eight 
495  feet,  and  could  carry  away  lead  that  would  disable  three  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

The  Fore  and  Fit  would  like  some  rifle  practice  at  the  en¬ 
emy — all  seven  hundred  rifles  blazing  together.  That  wish 
showed  the  mood  of  the  men. 

500  The  Gurkhas  walked  into  their  camp,  and  in  broken,  barrack- 
room  English  strove  to  fraternize  with  them;  offered  them 
pipes  of  tobacco  and  stood  them  treat  at  the  canteen.  But  the 
Fore  and  Aft,  not  knowing  much  of  the  nature  of  the  Gurkhas, 
treated  them  as  they  would  treat  any  other  “niggers,”  and  the 
505  little  men  in  green  trotted  back  to  their  firm  friends  the  High¬ 
landers,  and  with  many  grins  confided  to  them :  “That  white 
regiment  no  use.  Sulky — ugh!  Dirty — ugh.  Hya ,  any  tot 
for  Johnny?”  Whereat  the  Highlanders  smote  the  Gurkhas 
as  to  the  head,  and  told  them  not  to  villify  a  British  Regiment, 
510  and  the  Gurkhas  grinned  cavern ously,  for  the  Highlanders 
were  their  elder  brothers  and  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  kin- 
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ship.  The  common  soldier  who  touches  a  Gurkha  is  more  than 
likely  to  have  his  head  sliced  open. 

Three  days  later  the  Brigadier  arranged  a  battle  according 
to  the  rules  of  war  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  Afghan  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  enemy  were  massing  in  inconvenient  strength 
among  the  hills,  and  the  moving  of  many  green  standards 
warned  him  that  the  tribes  were  “up”  in  aid  of  the  Afghan 
regular  troops.  A  squadron  and  a  half  of  Bengal  Lancers 
represented  the  available  Cavalry,  and  two  screw-guns  borrowed 
from  a  column  thirty  miles  away,  the  Artillery  at  the  General's 
disposal. 

“If  they  stand,  as  Fve  a  very  strong  notion  that  they  will, 
I  fancy  that  we  shall  see  an  infantry  tight  that  will  be  worth 
watching,”  said  the  Brigadier.  “We’ll  do  it  in  style.  Each 
regiment  shall  be  played  into  action  by  its  Band,  and  weTl  hold 
the  Cavalry  in  reserve.” 

“For  all  the  reserve?”  somebody  asked. 

“For  all  the  reserve;  because  we’re  going  to  crumple  them 
up,”  said  the  Brigadier,  who  was  an  extraordinary  Brigadier, 
and  did  not  believe  in  the  value  of  a  reserve  when  dealing  with 
Asiatics,  Indeed,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  had  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army  consistently  waited  for  reserves  in  all  its  little  affairs, 
the  boundaries  of  Our  Empire  would  have  stopped  at  Brighton 
beach. 

The  battle  was  to  be  a  glorious  battle. 

The  three  regiments  debouching  from  three  separate  gorges, 
after  duly  crowning  the  heights  above,  were  to  converge  from 
the  centre,  left,  and  right  upon  what  we  will  call  the  Afghan 
army,  then  stationed  toward  the  lower  extremity  of  a  flat- 
bottomed  valley.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  three  sides  of  the 
valley  practically  belonged  to  the  English,  while  the  fourth 
was  strictly  Afghan  property.  In  the  event  of  defeat  the 
Afghans  had  the  rocky  hills  to  fly  to,  where  the  fire  from  the 
guerilla  tribes  in  aid  would  cover  their  retreat.  In  the  event  of 
victory  these  same  tribes  would  rush  down  and  lend  their 
weight  to  the  rout  of  the  British. 

The  screw-guns  were  to  shell  the  head  of  each  Afghan  rush 
that  was  made  in  close  formation,  and  the  Cavalry  held  in  re¬ 
serve  in  the  right  valley,  were  to  gently  stimulate  the  break-up 
which  would  follow  on  the  combined  attack.  The  Brigadier, 
sitting  upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  valley,  would  watch  the 
battle  unrolled  at  his  feet.  The  Fore  and  Aft  would  debouch 
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from  the  central  gorge,  the  Gurkhas  from  the  left,  and  the 
555  Highlanders  from  the  right,  for  the  reason  that  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy  seemed  as  though  it  required  the  most  hammer¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  every  day  that  an  Afghan  force  would  take 
ground  in  the  open,  and  the  Brigadier  was  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

560  “If  we  only  had  a  few  more  men,”  he  said  plaintively,  “we 
could  surround  the  creatures  and  crumple  ’em  up  thoroughly. 
x4s  it  is,  I’m  afraid  we  can  only  cut  them  up  as  they  run.  It’s 
a  great  pity.” 

The  Fore  and  Aft  had  enjoyed  unbroken  peace  for  five  days, 
565  and  were  beginning  in  spite  of  dysentery,  to  recover  their  nerve. 
But  they  were  not  happy,  for  they  diet  not  know  the  work  in 
hand,  and  had  they  known,  would  not  have  known  how  to  do  it. 
Throughout  those  five  days  in  which  old  soldiers  might  have 
taught  them  the  craft  of  the  game,  they  discussed  together 
570  their  misadventures  of  the  past — how  such  an  one  was  alive  at 
dawn  and  dead  ere  the  dusk,  and  with  what  shrieks  and  strug¬ 
gles  such  another  had  given  up  his  soul  under  the  Afghan 
knife.  Death  was  a  new  and  horrible  thing  to  the  sons  of 
•  mechanics  who  were  used  to  die  decently  of  zymotic  disease; 
575  and  their  careful  conversation  in  barracks  had  done  nothing 
to  make  them  look  upon  it  with  less  dread. 

Very  early  in  the  dawn  the  bugles  began  to  blow,  and  the 
Fore  and  Aft,  filled  with  a  misguided  enthusiasm,  turned  out 
without  waiting  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit ;  and  were  re- 
580  warded  by  being  kept  under  arms  in  the  cold  while  the  other 
regiments  leisurely  prepared  for  the  fray.  All  the  world  knows 
that  it  is  ill  taking  the  breeks  off  a  Highlander.  It  is  much 
iller  to  try  to  make  him  stir  unless  he  is  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  haste. 

585  The  Fore  and  Aft  waited,  leaning  upon  their  rifles  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  protests  of  their  empty  stomachs.  The  Colonel 
did  his  best  to  remedy  the  default  of  lining  as  soon  as  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  the  affair  would  not  begin  at  once,  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed  that  the  coffee  was  just  ready  when — 
590  the  men  moved  off,  their  Band  leading.  Even  then  "there  had 
been  a  mistake  in  time;  and  the  Fore  and  Aft  came  out  into 
the  valley  ten  minutes  before  the  proper  hour.  Their  Band 
wheeled  to  the  right  after  reaching  the  open,  and  retired  behind 
a  little  rocky  knoll,  still  playing  while  the  regiment  went  past. 
595  It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  that  opened  on  the  uninstructed 
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view,  for  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  appeared  to  be  filled  by  an 
army  in  position — real  and  actual  regiments  attired  in  red 
coats,  and — of  this  there  was  no  doubt — firing  Martini-Henry 
bullets  which  cut  up  the  ground  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
600  the  leading  company.  Over  that  pock-marked  ground  the  regi¬ 
ment  had  to  pass,  and  it  opened  the  ball  with  a  general  and  pro¬ 
found  courtesy  to  the  piping  pickets ;  ducking  in  perfect  time, 
as  though  it  had  been  brazed  on  a  rod.  Being  half-capable  of 
thinking  for  itself,  it  fired  a  volley  by  the  simple  process  of 
605  pitching  its  rifle  into  its  shoulder  and  pulling  the  trigger. 
The  bullets  may  have  accounted  for  some  of  the  watchers  on 
the  hillside,  but  they  certainly  did  not  affect  the  mass  of  enemy 
in  front,  while  the  noise  of  the  rifles  drowned  any  orders  that 
might  have  been  given. .  .  . 

610  The  Fore  and  Aft  continued  to  go  forward,  but  with 
shortened  stride.  Where  were  the  other  regiments,  and 
why  did  these  niggers  use  Martinis?  They  took  open  order 
instinctively,  lying  down  and  firing  at  random,  rushing  a  few 
paces  forward  and  lying  down  again,  according  to  the  regula- 
615  tions.  Once  in  this  formation,  each  man  felt  himself  desper¬ 
ately  alone,  and  edged  in  toward  his  fellow  for  comfort’s  sake. 

Then  the  crack  of  his  neighbor’s  rifle  at  his  ear  led  him  to  fire 
as  rapidly  as  he  could — again  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  of 
the  noise.  The  reward  was  not  long  delayed.  Five  volleys 
620  plunged  the  files  in  banked  smoke  impenetrable  to  the  eye, 
and  the  bullets  began  to  take  ground  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
in  front  of  the  firers,  as  the  weight  of  the  bayonet  dragged 
down  and  to  the  right  arms  wearied  with  holding  the  kick 
of  the  leaping  Martini.  The  Company  Commanders  peered 
625  helplessly  through  the  smoke,  the  more  nervous  mechanically 
trying  to  fan  it  away  with  their  helmets. 

“High  and  to  the  left !”  bawled  a  Captain  till  he  was  hoarse. 
“Ho  good  !  Cease  firing,  and  let  it  drift  away  a  bit.” 

Three  and  four  times  the  bugles  shrieked  the  order,  and 
630  when  it  was  obeyed  the  Fore  and  Aft  looked  that  their  foe 
should  be  lying  before  them  in  mown  swaths  of  men.  A 
light  wind  drove  the  smoke  to  leeward,  and  showed  the  enemy 
still  in  position  and  apparently  unaffected.  A  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  lead  had  been  buried  a  furlong  in  front  of  them,  as  the 
635  ragged  earth  attested. 

That  was  not  demoralizing  to  the  Afghans,  who  have  not 
European  nerves.  They  were  waiting  for  the  mad  riot  to  die 
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down,  and  were  firing  qnietly  into  the  heart  of  the  smoke. 
A  private  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  spun  np  his  company  shrieking 
640  with  agony,  another  was  kicking  the  earth  and  gasping,  and  a 
third  .  . .  was  calling  alond  on  his  comrades  to  put  him  out  of 
his  pain.  These  were  the  casualties,  and  they  were  not  sooth¬ 
ing  to  hear  or  see.  The  smoke  cleared  to  a  dull  haze. 

Then  the  foe  began  to  shout  with  a  great  shouting,  and  a 
645  mass — a  black  mass — detached  itself  from  the  main'  body,  and 
rolled  over  the  ground  at  horrid  speed.  It  was  composed  of, 
perhaps,  three  hundred  men,  who  would  shout  and  fire  and 
slash  if  the  rush  of  their  fifty  comrades  who  were  determined 
to  die  carried  home.  The  fifty  were  Ghazis,  half -maddened 
650  with  drugs  and  wholly  mad  with  religious  fanaticism.  When 
they  rushed  the  British  fire  ceased,  and  in  the  lull  the  order 
was  given  to  close  ranks  and  meet  them  with  the  bayonet. 

Any  one  who  knew  the  business  could  have  told  the  Fore 
and  Aft  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  a  Ghazi  rush  is  by 
655  volleys  at  long  ranges;  because  a  man  who  means  to  die,  who 
desires  to  die,  who  will  gain  heaven  by  dying,  must,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  kill  a  man  who  has  a  lingering  prejudice  in 
favor  of  life.  Where  they  should  have  closed  and  gone  for¬ 
ward,  the  Fore  and  Aft  opened  out  and  skirmished,  and  where 
660  they  should  have  opened  out  and  fired,  they  closed  and  waited. 

A  man  dragged  from  his  blankets  half  awake  and  unfed  is 
never  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  Hot  does  his  happiness 
increase  when  he  watches  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  six-foot  fiends  upon  whose  beards  the  foam  is  lying,  upon 
665  whose  tongues  is  a  roar  of  wrath,  and  in  whose  hands  are 
yard-long  knives. 

The  Fore  and  Aft  heard  the  Gurkha  bugles  bringing  that 
regiment  forward  at  the  double,  while  the  neighing  of  the 
Highland  pipes  came  from  the  left.  They  strove  to  stay  where 
670  they  were,  though  the  bayonets  wavered  down  the  line  like  the 
oars  of  a  ragged  boat.  Then  they  felt  body  to  body  the  amaz¬ 
ing  physical  strength  of  their  foes ;  a  shriek  of  pain  ended  the 
rush,  and  the  knives  fell  amid  scenes  not  to  be  told.  The  men 
clubbed  together  and  smote  blindly — as  often  as  not  at  their 
675  own  fellows.  Their  front  crumpled  like  paper,  and  the  fifty 
Ghazis  passed  on ;  their  backers,  now  drunk  with  success,  fight¬ 
ing  as  madly  as  they. 

Then  the  rear-ranks  were  bidden  to  close  up,  and  the  subal¬ 
terns  dashed  into  the  stew — alone.  For  the  rear-rank  had 
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680  heard  the  clamor  in  front,  the  yells  and  the  howls  of  pain, 
and  had  seen  the  dark  stale  blood  that  makes  afraid.  They 
were  not  going  to  stay.  It  was  the  rushing  of  the  camps  over 
again  .... 

“Gome  on  !”  shrieked  the  subalterns,  and  their  men,  eurs- 
685  ing  them,  drew  hack,  each  closing  into  his  neighbor  and  wheel¬ 
ing  round. 

Charteris  and  Devlin,  subalterns  of  the  last  company,  faced 
their  death  alone  in  the  belief  that  their  men  would  follow. 

“You’ve  killed  me,  you  cowards,”  sobbed  Devlin  and  drop- 
690  ped,  cut  from  the  shoulder-strap  to  the  centre  of  the  chest, 
and  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  men  retreating,  always  retreat¬ 
ing,  trampled  him  under  foot  as  they  made  for  the  pass  whence 
they  had  emerged.  . .  . 

The  Gurkhas  were  pouring  through  the  left  gorge  and  over 
695  the  heights  at  the  double  to  the  invitation  of  their  Regimental 
Quick-step,  The  black  rocks  were  crowned  with  dark  green 
spiders  as  the  bugles  gave  tongue  jubilantly: — 

In  the  morning !  In  the  morning  hy  the  bright  light ! 

When  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet  in  the  morning ! 

700  The  Gurkha  rear-companies  tripped  and  blundered  over 
loose  stones.  The  front-files  halted  for  a  moment  to  take 
stock  of  the  valley  and  to  settle  stray  boot-laces.  Then  a  hap¬ 
py  little  sigh  of  contentment  soughed  down  the  ranks,  and  it 
was  as  though  the  land  smiled,  for  behold  there  below  was  the 
705  enemy,  and  it  was  to  meet  them  that  the  Gurkhas  had  doubled 
so  hastily.  There  was  much  enemy.  There  would  be  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  little  men  hitched  their  kukris  well  to  hand,  and 
gaped  expectantly  at  their  officers  as  terriers  grin  ere  the  stone , 
.  is  cast  for  them  to  fetch.  The  Gurkhas’  ground  sloped  down- 
710  ward  to  the  valley,  and  they  enjoyed  a  fair  view  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  sat  upon  the  boulders  to  watch,  for  their 
officers  were  not  going  to  waste  their  wind  in  assisting  to  re¬ 
pulse  a  Ghazi  rush  more  than  half  a  mile  away.  Let  the  white 
men  look  to  their  own  front. .  .  . 

715  Horrified,  amused,  and  indignant,  the  Gurkhas  beheld  the 
retirement  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  with  a  running  chorus  of  oaths 
and  commentaries. 

“They  run  !  The  white  men  run !  Colonel  Sahib,  may  we 
also  do  a  little  running?”  Murmured  Runbir  Thappa,  the 
720  Senior  Jemadar. 
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But  the  Colonel  would  have  none  of  it.  “Let  the  beggars  be 
cut  up  a  little,”  said  he,  wrathfully.  “  ’Serves  e’m  right. 
They’ll  be  probbed  into  facing  round  in  a  minute.”  He  look¬ 
ed  through  his  field-glass  and  caught  the  glint  of  an  officer’s 
SAVord. 

“Beating  ’em  Avith  the  fiat !  How  the  Gfhazis  are  Avalking  in¬ 
to  them !”  said  he. 

The  Fore  and  Aft,  heading  back,  bore  with  them  their  of¬ 
ficers.  The  narrowness  of  the  pass  forced  the  mob  into  solid 
formation,  and  the  rear-rank  .delivered  some  sort  of  a  waver¬ 
ing  volley.  The  Ghazis  drew  off,  for  they  did  not  knoAV  Avhat 
reserves  the  gorge  might  hide.  Moreover,  it  was  never  Avise 
to  chase  white  men  too  far.  They  returned  as  Avolves  return  to 
cover,  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  that  they  had  done,  and  only 
stopping  to  slash  at  the  wounded  on  the  ground.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  diad  the  Fore  and  Aft  retreated,  and  uoav,  jammed 
in  the  pass,  was  quivering  with  pain,  shaken  and  demoralized 
with  fear,  Avhile  the  officers,  maddened  beyond  control,  smote 
the  men  Avith  the  hilts  and  the  flats  of  their  SAVords. 

“Get  back !  Get  back,  you  coAvards — you  Avomen !  Right 
about  face — column  of  companies,  form — you  hounds  !”  shout¬ 
ed  the  Colonel,  and  the  subalterns  SAVore  aloud.  But  the  Regi¬ 
ment  wanted  to  go — to  go  anywhere  out  of  the  range  of  those 
merciless  knives.  It  SAvayed  to  and  fro  irresolutely  with  shouts 
and  outcries,  while  from  the  right  the  Gurkhas  dropped  volley 
after  volley  of  cripple-stopper  Snider  bullets  at  long  range 
into  the  mob  of  the  Ghazis  returning  to  their  own  troops. 

The  Fore  and  Aft  Band,  though  protected  from  direct  fire 
by  the  rocky  knoll  under  which  it  had  sat  down,  fled  at  the 
first  rush.  Jakin  and  LeAV  Avould  have  fled  also,  but  their  short 
legs  left  them  fifty  yards  in  the  rear,  and  by  the  time  the  Band 
had  mixed  Avith  the  regiment,  they  were  painfully  aware  that 
they  Avould  have  to  close  in  alone  and  unsupported. 

“Get  back  to  that  rock,”  gasped  Jakin.  “They  won’t  see 
us  there.” 

And  they  returned  to  the  scattered  instruments  of  the  Band, 
their  hearts  nearly  bursting  their  ribs. 

“Here’s  a  nice  shoAv  for  us  ”  said  Jakin,  throwing  himself 
full  length  on  the  ground.  “A  bloomin’  fine  show  for  British 
Infantry !  They’ve  gone  an’  left  us  alone  here !  Wot’ll  we 
do?” 

Lew  took  possession  of  a  cast-off  water  bottle,  which  natur- 
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ally  was  full  of  canteen  mm,  and  drank  till  he  coughed  again. 

“Drink,”  said  he,  shortly.  “They’ll  come  back  in  a  minute 
765  or  two — you  see.” 

Jakin  drank,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Regiment’s  re¬ 
turn.  They  could  hear  a  dull  clamor  from  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  retreat,  and  saw  the  Ghazis  slink  back,  quickening 
their  pace  as  the  Gurkhas  fired  at  them. 

770  “We’re  all  that’s  left  of  the  Band,  an’  we’ll  be  cut  up  as  sure 

as  death.”  said  Jakin. 

/ 

“I’ll  die  game,  then,”  said  Lew,  thickly,  fumbling  with  his 
tiny  drummer’s  sword.  The  drink  was  working  on  his  brain 
as  it  was  on  Jakin’s. 

775  “  ’Old  on !  I  know  something  better  than  fightin’,”  said 

Jakin,  stung  by  the  splendor  of  a  sudden  thought,  due  chiefly 
to  rum.  “Tip  our  bloomin’  cowards  yonder  the  word  to  come 
back.  The  Paythan  beggars  are  well  away.  Come  on,  Lew ! 
We  won’t  get  hurt.  Take  the  fife  and  give  me  the  drum. .  . . 
780  There’s  a  few  of  our  men  coming  back  now.  Stand  up,  ye 
drunken  little  defaulter.  By  your  right — quick  march  !” 

He  slipped  the  drum-sling  over  his  shoulder,  thrust  the  fife 
into  Lew’s  hand,  and  the  two  boys  marched  out  of  the  cover 
of  the  rock  into  the  open,  making  a  hideous  hash  of  the  first 
785  bars  of  the  British  Grenadiers. 

As  Jakin  had  said,  a  few  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  were  coming 
back  sullenly  and  shamefacedly  under  the  stimulus  of  blows 
and  abuse;  their  red  coats  shone  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  behind  them  were  wavering  bayonets.  But  between  this 
790  shattered  line  and  the  enemy,  who  with  Afghan  suspicion 
feared  that  the  hasty  retreat  meant  an  ambush,  and  had  not 
moved  therefore,  lay  half  a  mile  of  level  ground  dotted  only 
by  the  wounded. 

The  tune  settled  into  full  swing  and  the  boys  kept  shoulder 
795  to  shoulder,  Jakin  banging  the  drum  as  one  possessed.  The 
one  fife  made  a  .thin  and  pitiful  squeaking,  but  the  tune  car¬ 
ried  far,  even  to  the  Gurkhas. 

“Come  on,  you  dogs !”  muttered  J akin  to  himself.  “Are 
we  to  play  forhever?”  Lew  was  staring  straight  in  front  of 
800  him  and  marching  more  stiffly  than  ever  he  had  done  on 
parade. 

And  in  bitter  mockery  of  the  distant  mob,  the  old  tune  of 
the  Old  Line  shrilled  and  rattled  : — 
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Some  talk  of  Alexander, 

805  And  some  of  Hercules ; 

Of  Hector  and  Lysander, 

And  suck  great  names  as  these ! 

There  was  far-off  clapping  of  hands  from  the  Gurkhas,  and 
a  roar  from  the  Highlanders  in  the  distance,  bnt  never  a  shot 
810  was  fired  by  British  or  Afghan.  The  two  little  red  dots  moved 
forward  in  the  open  parallel  to  the  enemy’s  front. 

But  of  all  the  world’s  great  heroes 
There’s  none  that  can  compare, 

With  a  tow-row-row-row -row-row, 

815  To  the  British  Grenadier! 

The  men  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  were  gathering  thick  at  the 
entrance  to  the  plain.  The  Brigadier  on  the  heights  far  above 
was  speechless  with  rage.  Still  no  movement  from  the  enemy. 
The  day  stayed  to  watch  the  children. 

820  Jakin  halted  and  beat  the  long  roll  of  the  Assembly,  while 
the  fife  squealed  despairingly. 

“Bight  about  face !  Hold  up,  Lew,  you’re  drunk,”  said 
Jakin.  They  wheeled  and  marched  back: — 

Those  heroes  of  antiquity 
Ne’er  saw  a  cannon-ball, 

Nor  know  the  force  o’  powder, 

“Here  they  come !”  said  Jakin.  “Go  on,  Lew”: — 

To  scare  their  foes  withal ! 

The  Fore  and  Aft  were  pouring  out  of  the  valley.  What  of- 
830  fleers  had  said  to  men  in  that  time  of  shame  and  humilation 
will  never  be  known;  for  neither  officers  nor  men  speak  of  it  now. 

“They  are  coming  anew!”  shouted  a  priest  among  the  Af¬ 
ghans.  “T)o  not  kill  the  boys  !  Take  them  alive  and  they  shall 
be  of  our  faith.” 

835  But  the  first  volley  had  been  fired,  and  Lew  dropped  on  his 
face.  Jakin  stood  for  a  minute,  spun  round  and  collapsed, 
as  the  Fore  and  Aft  came  forward,  the  curses  of  their  officers 
in  their  ears,  and  in  their  hearts  the  shame  of  open  shame. 

Half  the  men  had  seen  the  drummers  die,  and  they  made  no 
840  sign.  They  did  not  even  shout.  They  doubled  out  straight 
across  the  plain  in  open  order,  and  they  did  not  fire. 

“This,”  said  the  Colonel  of  Gurkhas,  softly,  “is  the  real  at¬ 
tack,  as  it  should  have  been  delivered.  Come  on,  my  children.” 
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“Ulu-lu-lu-lu !”  squealed  the  Gurkhas,  and  came  down  with 
845'  a  joyful  clicking  of  Icurhis — those  vicious  Gurkha  knives. 

On  the  right  there  was  no  rush.  The  Iliglanders,  cannily 
commending  their  souls  to  God, ....  opened  out  and  fired  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  custom,  that  is  to  say  without  heat  and  with¬ 
out  intervals,  while  the  screw-guns,  having  disposed  of  the  im- 
850  pertinent  mud  fort  aforementioned,  dropped  shell  after  shell  into 
the  clusters  round  the  flickering  green  standards  on  the  heights. 

“Charging  is  an  unfortunate  necessity,”  murmured  the 
Col  or- Sergeant  of  the  right  company  of  the  Highlanders. 
“It  makes  the  men  sweer  so,  but  I  am  thinkin’  that  it  will  come 
855  to  a  cliarrge  if  these  black  devils  stand  much  longer.  Stewarrt, 
man,  you’re  firing  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  e’ll  not  take  any 
harm  for  Government  ammuneetion.  A  foot  lower  and  a  great 
deal  slower !  What  are  the  English  doing  ?  They’re  very  quiet 
there  in  the  centre.  Running  again?” 

860  The  English  were  not  running.  They  were  hacking  and 
hewing  and  stabbing,  for  though  one  white  man  is  seldom 
physically  a  match  for  an  Afghan  in  a  sheepskin  or  wadded 
coat,  yet,  through  the  pressure  of  many  white  men  behind, 
and  a  certain  thirst  for  revenge  in  his  heart,  he  becomes  cap- 
865  able  of  doing  much  with  both  ends  of  his  rifle.  The  Fore  and 
Aft  held  their  fire  till  one  bullet  could  drive  through  five  or 
six  men,  and  the  front  of  the  Afghan  force  gave  on  the  volley. 
They  then  selected  their  men,  and  slew  them  with  deep  gasps 
and  short  hacking  coughs,  and  groanings  of  leather  belts 
870  against  strained  bodies,  and  realized  for  the  first  time  that  an 
Afghan  attacked  is  far  less  formidable  than  an  Afghan  at¬ 
tacking  :  which  fact  old  soldiers  might  have  told  them. 

But  they  had  no  old  soldiers  in  their  ranks.  .  .  . 

As  the  Afghans  wavered,  the  green  standards  on  the  moun- 
875  tain  moved  down  to  assist  them  in  a  last  rally.  This  was  un¬ 
wise.  The  Lancers  chafing  in  the  right  gorge  had  thrice  de¬ 
spatched  their  only  subaltern  as  galloper  to  report  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  affairs.  On  the  third  occasion  he  returned,  with  a  bul¬ 
let-graze  on  his  knee,  swearing  strange  oaths  in  Hindustani, 
880  and  saying  that  all  things  were  ready.  So  the  Squadron 
swung  round  the  right  of  the  Highlanders  with  a  wicked  whist¬ 
ling  of  wind  in  the  pennons  of  its  lances,  and  fell  upon  the 
remnant  just  when,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  it  should 
have  waited  for  the  foe  to  show  more  signs  of  wavering. 

885  But  it  was  a  dainty  charge,  deftly  delivered,  and  it  ended 
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by  the  Cavalry  finding  itself  at  the  head  of  the  pass  by  which 
the  Afghans  intended  to  retreat;  and  down  the  track  that  the 
lances  had  made  streamed  two  companies  of  the  Highlanders, 
which  was  never  intended  by  the  Brigadier.  The  new  develop- 
890  ment  was  successful.  It  detached  the  enemy  from  his  base  as 
a  sponge  is  torn  from  a  rock,  and  left  him  ringed  about  with 
fire  in  that  pitiless  plain.  And  as  a  sponge  is  chased  round  the 
bath-tub  by  the  hand  of  the  bather,  so  were  the  Afghans  chased 
till  they  broke  into  little  detachments  much  more  difficult  to 
895  dispose  of  than  large  masses. 

“Seel"  quoth  the  Brigadier.  “Everything  has  come  as  I 
arranged.  We’ve  cut  their  base,  and  now  weTl  bucket  ’em  to 
pieces.” 

A  direct  hammering  was  all  that  the  Brigadier  had  dared 
900  to  hope  for,  considering  the  size  of  the  force  at  his  disposal; 
but  men  who  stand  or  fall  by  the  errors  of  their  opponents 
may  be  forgiven  for  turning  Chance  into  Design.  The  bucket¬ 
ing  went  forward  merrily.  The  Afghan  forces  were  upon  the 
run — the  run  of  wearied  wolves  who  snarl  and  bite  over  their 
905  shoulders.  The  red  lances  dipped  by  twos  and  threes,  and, 
with  a  shriek,  up  rose  the  lance-butt,  like  a  spar  on  a  stormy 
sea,  as  the  trooper  cantering  forward  cleared  his  point.  The 
Lancers  kept  between  their  prey  and  the  steep  hills,  for  all 
who  could  were  trying  to  escape  from  the  valley  of  death. 
910  The  Highlanders  gave  the  fugitives  two  hundred  yards’  law, 
and  then  brought  them  down,  gasping  and  choking  ere  they 
could  reach  the  protection  of  the  boulders  above.  The  Gurkhas 
followed  suit;  but  the  Fore  and  Aft  were  killing  on  their  own 
account,  for  they  had  penned  a  mass  of  men  between  their 
915  bayonets  and  a  wall  of  rock,  and  the  flash  of  the  rifles  was 
lighting  the  wadded  coats. 

“We  cannot  hold  them,  Captain  Sahib !”  panted  a  Bessaidar 
of  Lancers.  “Let  us  try  the  carbine.  The  lance  is  good,  but 
it  wastes  time.” 

920  They  tried  the  carbine,  and  still  the  enemy  melted  away — 
fled  up  the  hills  by  hundreds  when  there  were  only  twenty 
bullets  to  stop  them.  On  the  heights  the  screw-guns  ceased 
firing — they  had  run  out  of  ammunition — and  the  Brigadier 
groaned,  for  the  musketry  fire  could  not  sufficiently  smash  the 
925  retreat.  Long  before  the  last  volleys  were  fired,  the  doolies 
were  out  in  force  looking  for  the  wounded.  The  battle  was 
over,  and,  but  for  want  of  fresh  troops,  the  Afghans  would 
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have  been  wiped  off  the  earth.  As  it  was  they  counted  their 
dead  by  hundreds,  and  nowhere  were  the  dead  thicker  than  in 
930  the  track  of  the  Fore  and  Aft. 

But  the  Regiment  did  not  cheer  with  the  Highlanders,  nor 
did  they  dance  uncouth  dances  with  the  Gurkhas  among  the 
dead.  They  looked  under  their  brows  at  the  Colonel  as  they 
leaned  upon  their  rifles  and  panted. 

935  “Get  back  to  camp,  you.  Haven’t  you  disgraced  yourself 
enough  for  one  day !  Go  and  look  to  the  wounded.  It’s  all 
you’re  fit  for,”  said  the  Colonel.  Yet  for  the  past  hour  the 
Fore  and  Aft  had  been  doing  all  that  mortal  commander 
could  expect.  They  had  lost  heavily  because  they  did  not  know 
940  how  to  set  about  their  business  with  proper  skill,  hut  they 
had  borne  themselves  gallantly,  and  this  was  their  reward. 

A  young  and  sprightly  Color-Sergeant,  who  had  begun  to 
imagine  himself  a  hero,  offered  his  water-bottle  to  a  High¬ 
lander,  whose  tongue  was  black  with  thirst.  “I  drink  with  no 
945  cowards,”  answered  the  youngster,  huskily,  and,  turning  to  a 
Gurkha,  said,  “Ilya,  Johnny!  Drink  water  got  it?”  The 
Gurkha  grinned  and  passed  his  bottle.  The  Fore  and  Aft  said 
no  word. 

They  went  back  to  camp  when  the  field  of  strife  had  been 
950  a  little  mopped  up  and  made  presentable,  and  the  Brigadier, 
who  saw  himself  a  Knight  in  three  months,  was  the  only  soul 
who  was  complimentary  to  them.  The  Colonel  was  heart¬ 
broken,  and  the  officers  were  savage  and  sullen. 

“Well,”  said  the  Brigadier,  “they  are  young  troops  of  course, 
955  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  retire  in  disorder  for 
a  bit.” 

“Oh,  my  only  Aunt  Maria !”  murmured  a  junior  Staff  Of¬ 
ficer.  “Retire  in  disorder!  It  was  a  bally  run!” 

“But  they  came  again,  as  we  all  know,”  cooed  the  Brigadier, 
960  the  Colonel’s  ashy-white  face  before  him,  “and  they  behaved 
as  well  as  could  possibly  he  expected.  Behaved  beautifully, 
indeed.  I  was  watching  them.  It’s  not  a  matter  to  take  to 
heart,  Colonel.  As  some  German  General  said  of  his  men,  they 
wanted  to  he  shooted  over  a  little,  that  was  all.”  To  himself 
965  he  said — “How  they’re  blooded  I  can  give  ’em  responsible  work. 
It’s  as  well  that  they  got  what  they  did.  ’Teach  ’em  more  than 
half  a  dozen  rifle  flirtations,  that  will — later — run  alone  and 
bite.  Poor  old  Colonel,  though.” 

All  that  afternoon  the  heliograph  winked  and  flickered  on 
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970  the  hills,  striving  to  tell  the  good  news  to  a  mountain  forty 
miles  away.  And  in  the  evening  there  arrived,  dusty,  sweating, 
and  sore,  a  misguided  Correspondent,  who  had  gone  out  to  as¬ 
sist  at  a  trumpery  village-burning,  and  who  had  read  off  the 
message  from  afar,  cursing  his  luck  the  while. 

975  “Let’s  have  the  details  somehow — as  full  as  ever  you  can, 
please.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  been  left  this  campaign,” 
said  the  Correspondent  to  the  Brigadier;  and  the  Brigadier, 
nothing  loath,  told  him  how  an  Armv  of  Communication  had 
been  crumpled  up,  destroyed,  and  all  but  annihilated,  by  the 
980  craft,  strategy,  wisdom,  and  foresight  of  the  Brigadier. 

But  some  say,  and  among  these  be  the  Gurkhas  who  watched 
on  the  hillside,  that  that  battle  was  won  by  Jakin  and  Lew, 
whose  little  bodies  were  borne  up  just  in  time  to  fit  two  gaps 
at  the  head  of  the  big  ditch-grave  for  the  dead  under  the 
985  heights  of  Jagai. 


HEATHER  ALE :  A  GALLOWAY  LEGEND. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

From  the  bonny  bells  of  heather 
Thev  brewed  a  drink  long-svne. 

Was  sweeter  far  than  honey. 

Was  stronger  far  than  wine. 

5  They  brewed  it  and  they  drank  it, 

And  lay  in  a  blessed  swound 

For  days  and  days  together 

In  their  dwellings  underground. 

There  rose  a  king  in  Scotland, 

10  A  fell  man  to  his  foes, 

He  smote  the  Piets  in  battle, 

He  hunted  them  like  roes. 

Over  miles  of  the  red  mountain 
He  hunted  as  they  fled, 

15  And  strewed  the  dwarfish  bodies 

Of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
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Summer  came  in  the  country, 

Red  was  the  heather  bell ; 

But  the  manner  of  the  brewing 
Was  none  alive  to  tell. 

In  graves  that  were  like  children’s 
On  many  a  mountain  head. 

The  Brewsters  of  the  Heather 
Lay  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  king  in  the  red  moorland 
Rode  on  a  summer’s  day ; 

And  the  bees  hummed,  and  the  curlews 
Cried  beside  the  way. 

The  king  rode,  and  was  angry; 

Black  was  his  brow  and  pale. 

To  rule  in  a  land  of  heather 
And  lack  the  Heather  Ale. 

It  fortuned  that  his  vassals, 

Riding  free  on  the  heath, 

Came  on  a  stone  that  was  fallen 
And  vermin  hid  beneath, 

Rudely  plucked  from  their  hiding, 
Never  a  word  they  spoke  : 

A  son  and  his  aged  father — 

Last  of  the  dwarfish  folk. 

The  king  sat  high  on  his  charger, 

He  looked  on  the  little  men ; 

And  the  dwarfish  and  swarthy  couple 
Looked  at  the  king  again. 

Down  by  the  shore  he  had  them ; 

And  there  on  the  giddy  brink — 

"I  will  give  you  life,  ye  vermin, 

For  the  secret  of  the  drink.” 

There  stood  the  son  and  father 
And  they  looked  high  and  low ; 

The  heather  was  red  around  them, 

The  sea  rumbled  below. 

And  up  and  spoke  the  father, 

Shrill  was  his  voice  to  hear: 
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“I  have  a  word  in  private, 

A  word  for  the  royal  ear. 

“Life  is  dear  to  the  aged. 

And  honor  a  little  thing ; 

I  wonld  gladly  sell  the  secret/’ 

Qnoth  the  Piet  to  the  king. 

His  voice  was  small  as  a  sparrow’s, 
And  shrill  and  wonderful  clear: 

“I  would  gladly  sell  my  secret, 

Only  my  son  I  fear. 

“For  life  is  a  little  matter, 

And  death  is  naught  to  the  young; 

And  I  dare  not  sell  my  honor 
Under  the  eye  of  my  son. 

Take  him,  0  king,  and  bind  him, 

And  cast  him  far  in  the  deep ; 

And  it’s  I  will  tell  the  secret 
That  I  have  sworn  to  keep.” 

Thev  took  the  son  and  bound  him, 
Heck  and  heels  in  a  thong, 

And  a  lad  took  him  and  swung  him, 
And  flung  him  far  and  strong, 

And  the  sea  swallowed  his  body, 

Like  that  of  a  child  of  ten ; — 

And  there  on  the  cliff  stood  the  father, 
Last  of  the  dwarfish  men. 

“True  was  the  word  I  told  you : 

Only  my  son  I  feared ; 

For  I  doubt  the  sapling  courage 
That  goes  without  the  beard. 

But  now  in  vain  is  the  torture, 

Fire  shall  never  avail : 

Here  dies  in  my  bosom 

The  secret  of  Heather  Ale.” 
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THE  VISION  OF  MIRZAH. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  np  several  oriental 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among  others  I  met 
with  one  entitled,  The  Visions  of  Mirzah,  which  I  have  read 
over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when 
5  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them ;  and  I  shall  begin  with 
the  first  vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  custom 
of  my  forefathers  I  always  kept  holy,  after  having  washed  my- 
10  self,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high 
hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  medita¬ 
tion  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another, 
15  surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  shadow  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst 
I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock 
that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  1  discovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I 
looked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play 
20  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought 
into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and 
altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  They  put 
me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  de¬ 
parted  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  paradise  to 
25  wear  out  the  impressions  of  their  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them 
for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away 
in  secret  raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt 
of  a  genius;  and  that  several  had  been  entertained  with  music 
30  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had 
before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts 
by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one  aston¬ 
ished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand  direct- 
35  ed  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that 
reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature :  and  as  my  heart 
was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I 
fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me 
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with  a  look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him 
40  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from 
the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirzah,  said  he,  I  have 
heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies,  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and 
45  placed  me  on  the  top  of  it.  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,  said  he, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.  I  see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley  and  a 
prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that 
thou  seest,  said  he,  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  seest  is  part  if  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What  is 
50  the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at 
one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other? 
What  thou  seest,  says  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now,  said 
55  he,  this  sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.  I  see  a  bridge,  said  I,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.  The  bridge  thou  seest,  said  he,  is 
human  life ;  consider  it  attentively.  Upon  a  more  leisurely  sur¬ 
vey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire 
60  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which  added  to  those  that 
were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  was 
counting  the  arches  the  genius  told  me  that  the  bridge  consisted 
at  first  of  a  thousand  arches  ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  be- 
65  held  it.  But  tell  me  further,  said  he,  what  thou  discoverest  on 
it.  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I,  and  a 
black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.  As  I  looked  more  at¬ 
tentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the 
bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it;  and  upon 
70  further  examination,  perceived  there  w'ere  innumerable  trap¬ 
doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide  and 
immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very 
thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  throngs  of  peo- 
75  pie  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell 
into  them.  They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multi¬ 
plied  and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that 
were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very 
80  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
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arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired 
and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented. 
85  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several  drop¬ 
ping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catch¬ 
ing  at  everything  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight. 
90  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  baubles  that  glit¬ 
tered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when  they 
thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing 
failed  and  down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I 
observed  some  with  scimetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 
95  vessels,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several 
persons  upon  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way, 
and  which  they  might  have  escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy  pros- 
100  pect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it:  take  thine  eyes 
off  the  bridge,  said  lie,  and  tell  me  if  thou  seest  anything  thou 
dost  not  comprehend.  Upon  looking  up,  what  mean,  said  I, 
those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about 
the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vul- 
105  tures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  many  other 
feathered  creatures  several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.  These  said  the  genius, 
are  envy,  avarice,  superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares 
and  passions  that  infect  human  life. 

110  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh;  alas,  said  I,  man  was  made  in 
vain !  How  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality !  tor¬ 
tured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death !  The  genius,  being 
moved  with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomforta¬ 
ble  a  prospect.  Look  no  more,  said  lie,  on  a  man  in  the  first 
115  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity;  but  cast 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it,  I  directed  my 
sight  as  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part 
120  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate) 
I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  run- 
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ning  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on  one-half  of  it,  insomuch  that 
125  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a 
vast  ocean  planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little 
shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed 
iu  glorious  habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing 
130  a /long  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides  of  the  fountains,  or 
resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  de¬ 
lightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I 
135  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats;  but  the  genius  told  me 
there  was  no  passage  to  them  except  through  the  gates  of  death 
that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The  isl¬ 
ands,  said  he,  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou 
140  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thy  eyes,  or  even  than  thine  im¬ 
agination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good 
men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  vir- 
145  tue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several 
islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  de¬ 
grees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are 
settled  in  them ;  every  island  is  a  paradise,  accommodated  to  its 
respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirzah,  habitations 
150  worth  contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives 
the  opportunities  of  earning  such  a  reward?  Is  death  to  be 
feared  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence?  Think 
not  a  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.  I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy 
155’  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  genius 
making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him 
a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me.  I  then  turned 
160  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating, 
but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  ihe 
happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of 
Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides 
of  it. 
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THE  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1825. 

This  uncounted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves 
the  feeling  which  the  occasion  has  excited.  These  thousands  of 
human  faces,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,  and  from  the 
impulses  of  a  common  gratitude  turned  reverently  to  heaven 
5  in  this  spacious  temple  of  the  firmament,  proclaim  that  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling,  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  local  association  fit  to  affect 
the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions 
10  which  agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepulchers  of  our 
fathers.  We  are  on  ground  distinguished  by  their  valor,  their 
constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not 
to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice 
an  obscure  and  unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had 
15  never  been  conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been  born,  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  would  have  been  a  day  upon  which  all  sub¬ 
sequent  history  would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  eminence 
where  we  stand,  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive 
generations.  But  we  are  Americans.  We  live  in  what  may  be 
20  called  the  “early  age”  of  this  great  continent  ;  and  we  know  that 
our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  enjoy  and  suffer  the 
allotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  probable  train  of 
great  events ;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily 
cast ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore, that  we  should  be  moved  by  the 
25  contemplation  of  occurrences  which  have  guided  our  destiny 
before  many  of  us  were  born,  and  settled  the  condition  in  which 
we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our  existence  which  God  allows 
to  men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  with- 
30  out  feeling  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event,  with¬ 
out  being  reminded  how  much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes 
and  our  own  existence.  It  would  be  still  more  unnatural  for 
us,  therefore,  than  for  others,  to  contemplate  with  unaffected 
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minds  that  interesting,  I  may  say  that  most  touching  and  pa- 
35  thetic  scene,  when  the  great  discoverer  of  America  stood  on  the 
deck  of  his  shattered  bark,  the  shades  of  night  falling  on  the 
sea,  yet  no  man  sleeping;  tossed  on  the  billows  of  an  unknown 
ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows  of  alternate  hope  and  despair 
tossing  his  own  troubled  thoughts:  extending  forward  his 
40  harassed  frame,  straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes, 
till  Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and 
ecstasy,  in  blessing  his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown 
world. 

Hearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our  fates, 
45  and  therefore  still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings  and  affec¬ 
tions,  is  the  settlement  of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from 
England.  We  cherish  every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ances¬ 
tors;  we  celebrate  their  patience  and  fortitude;  we  admire  their 
daring  enterprise ;  we  teach  our  children  to  venerate  their  piety ; 
50  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men  who  have 
set  the  world  an  example  of  founding  civil  institutions  on  the 
great  and  united  principles  of  human  freedom  and  human 
knowledge.  To  us  their  children,  the  story  of  their  labors  and 
sufferings  can  never  be  without  its  interests.  We  shall  not  stand 
55  unmoved  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth  while  the  sea  continues  to 
wash  it;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early  and  ancient 
Colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment  till  their  river 
shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  Ho  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity  of 
manhood,  will  lead  the  nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its  in- 
60  fancy  was  cradled  and  defended. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  which  we 
are  now  met  here  to  commemorate,  that  prodigy  of  modem 
times,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  the 
American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity 
65  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  distinction  and  power, 
we  are  brought  together  in  this  place  by  our  love  of  country,  by 
our  admiration  of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  sig¬ 
nal  services  and  patriotic  devotion. 

The  society  whose  organ  I  am  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
70  of  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  early  friends  of  American  independence.  They  have 
thought  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more  propitious 
than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  period,  that  no  place 
could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot,  and  that  no 
75  day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking  than  the  anni- 
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versary  of  the  battle  which  was  here  fought.  The  foundation  of 
that  monument  we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to 
the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  the 
80  work.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that,  springing 
from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solidity  and 
unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain  as  long  as  Heaven  permits 
the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the  events  in 
memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
85  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is 
most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  know  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend, 
not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it.  pierced  them,  its 
90  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in  an 
age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  future 
times.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad 
than  the  earth  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events  we 
95  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone;  and  that  no  struc¬ 
ture  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and  knowl¬ 
edge  among  men  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But  our  object  is, by 
this  edifice,  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors,  and,  by  presenting 
100  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar  senti¬ 
ments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  Human  beings  are  composed  not  of  reason  only, 
but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment;  and  that  is  neither 
wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
105  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  opening  proper 
springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our 
object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a 
mere  military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  conse¬ 
crate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we 
110  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever.  We  rear 
a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit  which 
has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a 
115  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish 
that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither 
may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first 
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great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this 
structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that 
120  event  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may 
learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and 
that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by 
the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may 
look  up  here,  and  be  proud  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish 
125  that  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  na¬ 
tions,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,  desponding 
patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be 
assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power  are  still 
strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  towards  Heaven 
130  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God, 
may  contribute  also  to  produce  in  all  minds  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first 
to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something  which  shall 
135  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it 
rise !  let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earli¬ 
est  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
on  its  summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various  and 
140  so  important  that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centuries, 
are  in  our  times  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  life. 
When  has  it  happened  that  history  has  had  so  much  to  record, 
in  the  same  term  of  years,  as  since  the  17th  of  June,  1775? 
Our  own  Revolution,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
145  itself  have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  century, 
has  been,  achieved,  twenty-four  sovereign  and  independent 
States  erected,  and  a  general  government  established  over 
them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  might  well 
wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been  accomplished  so 
150  soon,  were  it  not  far  the  greater  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  established  at  all.  Two  or  three  millions  of  people  have 
been  augmented  to  twelve,  the  great  forests  of  the  West  pros¬ 
trated  beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industrv,  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  become  the  fellow 
155  citizens  and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate  the  hills  of  Hew 
England.  We  have  a  commerce  that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored, 
navies  which  take  no  law  from  superior  force,  revenues  ade¬ 
quate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  almost  without  tax- 
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ation.  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal  rights  and 
160  mutual  respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated  by  a 
mighty  revolution,  which,  while  it  has  been  felt  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  condition  and  happiness  of  almost  every  man,  has  shaken 
to  the  center  her  political  fabric,  and  dashed  against  one  an- 
165  other  thrones  which  had  stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this  our 
continent,  our  own  example  has  been  followed,  and  colonies 
have  sprung  up  to  be  nations.  Unaccustomed  sounds  of  liberty 
and  free  government  have  reached  us  from  bevond  the  track  of 
the  sun ;  and  at  this  moment  the  dominion  of  European  power 
170  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  where  we  stand  to  the  south 
pole,  is  annihilated  forever. 

In  the  meantime,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  such  has  been 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  such  the  improvement  in 
legislation  ,  in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and,  above  all, 
175  in  liberal  ideas  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  whole 
world  seems  changed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the 
things  which  have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  we  are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it;  and  we  now 
180  stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our  own  condition,  and 
to  look  abroad  on  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  while 
we  still  have  among  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  agents  in 
the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of 
New  England,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so 
185  affecting, — I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming, — this  renowned 
theater  of  their  courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men,  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives, 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where 
190  you  stood  fifty  years  ago  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and 
your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  coun¬ 
try.  Behold,  how  altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over 
your  heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet:  but  all  else  how 
changed  !  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no 
195  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning 
Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dy¬ 
ing  ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse ; 
the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is 
manly  to  repeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and 
200  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may 
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be  in  war  and  death, — all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  wit¬ 
ness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder 
metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs, — which  you  then  saw  filled 
with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and  terror, 
205  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the 
combat, — have  presented  you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole 
happy  population  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a 
universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position 
appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this,  mount,  and  seeming 
210  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you, 
but  your  country’s  own  means  of  distinction  and  defense.  All 
is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country’s 
happiness  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave.  He  has  allowed  you 
to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils;  and 
215  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your 
country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you. 

But,  alas !  you  are  not  all  here.  Time  and  the  sword  have 
thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read, 
220  Pomeroy,  Bridge, — our  eyes  seek  tor  you  in  vain  amid  this 
broken  band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  fathers,  and  live  only 
to  your  country  in  her  grateful  remembrance  and  your  own 
bright  example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve  that  you  have 
met  the  common  fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough 
225  to  know  that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  You  lived  to  see  your  country’s  independence  estab¬ 
lished,  and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the  light  of 
Liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like 

“Another  morn, 

230  Risen  on  mid  noon 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 

But  ah  !  him,  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause ;  him, 
the  premature  victim  of  his  own  self-de voting  heart;  him,  the 
head  of  our  civil  councils  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  mili- 
235  tary  bands,  whom  nothing  brought  hither  but  the  unquencha¬ 
ble  fire  of  his  own  spirit  ;  him,  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the 
hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom,  falling  ere  he 
saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise,  pouring  out  his  generous  blood 
like  water  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of 
240  freedom  or  of  bondage, — how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions 
that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name !  Our  poor  work  may  per- 
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ish;  but  thine  shall  endure.  This  monument  may  molder 
away:  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level 
with  the  sea;  but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail.  Wheresoever 
245  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transports 
of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kin¬ 
dred  with  thy  spirit. 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  us  to 
confine  our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits 
250  who  hazarded  or  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated  spot.  We 
have  the  happiness  to  rejoice  here  in  the  presence  of  a  most 
worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of  the  whole  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army. 

Veterans,  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  field. 
255  You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  from  Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga. 
Veterans  of  half  a  century,  when  in  your  youthful  days  you 
put  everything  at  hazard  in  your  country’s  cause, — good  as  that 
cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is, — still  your  fondest  hopes 
260  did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this.  At  a  period  to 
which  you  could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive,  at  a 
moment  of  national  prosperity  such  as  you  could  never  have 
foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old 
soldiers,  and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  a  universal  grati- 
265  tude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts 
inform  me  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive 
that  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The 
images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living,  present 
270  themselves  before  you.  The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn 
from  it.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declin¬ 
ing  years,  and  bless  them  !  and  when  you  shall  here  have  ex¬ 
changed  your  embraces,  when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed 
the  hands  which  have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor  in 
275  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then  look 
abroad  upon  this  lovely  land  which  your  young  valor  defended, 
and  mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled ;  yea,  look  abroad 
upon  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise  you  have  added 
280  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and  gratitude 
which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved  condition 
of  mankind. 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  anv  particular  account  of 
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the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  nor  any  detailed  narrative 
285  of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  famil¬ 
iarly  known  to  all.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  and  interesting 
controversv,  Massachusetts  and  the  town  of  Boston  had  become 
early  and  marked  objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  This  had  been  manifested  in  the  act  for  altering  the 
290  government  of  the  Province,  and  in  that  for  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Boston.  Nothing  sheds  more  honor  on  our  early  his¬ 
tory,  and  nothing  better  shows  how*  little  the  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Colonies  were  known  or  regarded  in  England,  than 
the  impression  which  these  measures  everywhere  produced  in 
295  America.  It  had  been  anticipated  that,  while  the  Colonies  in 
general  would  be  terrified  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Massachusetts,  the  other  seaports  would  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  mere  spirit  of  gain;  and  that,  as  Boston  was  now 
cut  off  from  all  commerce,  the  unexpected  advantage  which  this 
300  blow  on  her  was  calculated  to  confer  on  other  towns  would  be 
greedily  enjoyed.  How  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived 
themselves !  How  little  they  knew  of  the  depth  and  the 
strength  and  the  intenseness  of  that  feeling  of  resistance  to 
illegal  acts  of  power  which  possessed  the  whole  American  peo- 
305  pie!  Everywhere  the  unworthy  boon  was  rejected  with  scorn. 
The  fortunate  occasion  was  seized  everywhere,  to  show  to 
the  whole  world  that  the  Colonies  were  swayed  by  no  local  in¬ 
terest,  no  partial  interest,  no  selfish  interest.  The  temptation 
to  profit  by  the  punishment  of  Boston  was  strongest  to  our 
310  neighbors  of  Salem.  Yet  Salem  was  precisely  the  place  where 
this  miserable  proffer  was  spurned  in  a  tone  of  the  most  lofty 
self-respect  and  the  most  indignant  patriotism.  “We  are  deep¬ 
ly  affected,”  said  its  inhabitants,  “with  the  sense  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  calamities ;  but  the  miseries  that  are  now  rapidly  hastening 
315  on  our  brethen  in  the  capital  of  the  Province  greatly  excite  our 
commiseration.  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither  and  to  our 
benefit;  but  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all 
feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  a  thought  to  seize  on 
320  wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes,  on  the  ruin  of  our  suffering 
neighbors.^  These  noble  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  our 
immediate  vicinity.  In  that  day  of  general  affection  and 
brotherhood,  the  blow  given  to  Boston  smote  on  every  patriotic 
heart  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Virginia  and 
325  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  felt 
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and  proclaimed  the  cause  to  be  {heir  own.  The  Continental 
Congress,  then  holding  its  first  session  in  Philadelphia,  expres¬ 
sed  its  sympathy  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Boston;  and 
addresses  were  received  from  all  quarters  assuring  them  that 
330  the  cause  was  a  common  one,  and  should  be  met  by  common 
efforts  and  common  sacrifices.  The  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
responded  to  these  assurances;  and  in  an  address  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  official  signature  (perhaps 
among  the  last)  of  the  immortal  Warren,  notwithstanding  the 
335  severity  of  its  suffering  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  it,  it  was  declared  that  this  Colony  “is  ready 
at  all  times  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  America.” 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh  which  was  to  put  profession  to  the 
proof,  and  to  determine  whether  the  authors  of  these  mutual 
340  pledges  were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood.  The  tidings  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord  had  no  sooner  spread  than  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  felt  that  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  action.  A  spirit 
pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but  deep, 
solemn,  determined, 

345  “Totamque  infusa  per  artus 

Mens  agita  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet.” 

War  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  work  to  the  yeomanry  of  New  England;  but  their  con¬ 
sciences  were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country  called 
350  them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  themselves  from  the 
perilous  trial.  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  abandon¬ 
ed;  the  plow  was  stayed  in  the  unfinished  furrow;  wives  gave 
up  their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  to  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  a  civil  war.  Death  might  come,  in  honor,  on  the  field; 
355  it  might  come,  in  disgrace,  on  the  scaffold;  for  either  and  for 
both  they  were  prepared.  The  sentiment  of  Quincy  was  full  in 
their  hearts.  “Blandishments,”  said  that  distinguish <>d  son  of 
genius  and  patriotism,  will  not  fascinate  us  nor  will  threats  of 
a  halter  intimidate,  for,  under  God,  we  are  cFtermnv'd  that 
360  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  free  men.” 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  Four  New-England  Colonies 
standing  here  side  by  side  to  triumph  or  to  fall  togther;  and 
there  was  with  them  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  he  war, 
365  what  I  hope  will  remain  with  them  forever,  one  cause,  one 
country,  one  heart. 
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Tlie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  effects  beyond  its  immediate  results  as  a  military  en¬ 
gagement.  It  created  at  once  a  state  of  open,  public  war. 
370  There  could  now  be  no  longer  a  question  of  proceeding  against 
individuals  as  guilty  of  treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearful 
crisis  was  past.  The  appeal  lay  to  the  sword;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  hold  out  till  the  object  should  be  accomplished.  Nor 
375  were  its  general  consequences  confined  to  our  own  country. 
The  previous  proceedings  of  the  Colonies,  their  appeals,  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  addresses,  had  made  their  cause  known  to  Europe. 
Without  boasting,  we  may  say  that  in  no  age  or  country  has 
the  public  cause  been  maintained  with  more  force  of  argument. 
380  more  power  of  illustration,  or  more  of  that  persuasion  which 
excited  feeling  and  elevated  principle  can  alone  bestow,  than 
the  lievolutionary  state  papers  exhibit.  These  papers  will  for¬ 
ever  deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they 
breathe,  but  for  the  ability  with  which  they  were  written. 

385  To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the  Colonies  had  now 
added  a  practical  and  severe  proof  of  their  own  true  devotion 
to  it,  and  given  evidence  also  of  the  power  which  they  could 
bring  to  its  support.  All  now  saw  that,  if  America  fell,  she 
would  not  fall  without  a  struggle.  Men  felt  sympathy  and  re- 
390  gard,  as  well  as  surprise,  when  they  beheld  these  infant  states, 
remote,  unknown,  unaided,  encounter  the  power  of  England, 
and,  in  the  first  considerable  battle,  leave  more  of  their  enemies 
dead  on  the  field,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants, 
than  had  been  recently  known  to  fall  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 
395  Information  of  these  events,  circulating  throughout  the 
world,  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me. 
He  has  not  forgotten  the  emotion  which  the  fame  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  name  of  Warren  excited  in  his  youthful  breast. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of 
400  great  public  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.  But,  sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this  country,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  which  surround  you  and  surround  us, 
call  on  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your 
405  presence  and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man ! — with  what  measure  of  devotion 
wTill  you  not  thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extra¬ 
ordinary  life!  You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres  and 
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with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark  of  liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you,  from  the 
New  World  to  the  Old;  and  we  who  are  now  here  to  perform 
this  duty  of  patriotism  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in 
charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues. 
You  will  account  it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that 
you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which  enables  you  to  be 
present  at  this  solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field  the  re¬ 
nown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused 
a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little 
redoubt  thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott,  de¬ 
fended  to  the  last  extremity  by  his  lion-hearted  valor,  and 
within  which  the  corner  stone  of  our  monument  has  now  taken 
its  position.  You  see  where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker, 
Gardner,  Me  Cleary,  Moore,  and  other  early  patriots  fell  with 
him.  Those  who  survived  that  day,  and  whose  lives  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  are  now  around  you.  Some  of 
them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  war.  Behold ! 
they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to  embrace  you.  Be¬ 
hold  !  they  raise  their  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  . 
of  God  on  you  and  yours  forever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
structure.  You  have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our  feeble  com¬ 
mendation,  the  names  of  departed  patriots.  Monuments  and 
eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We -give  them  this  day  to  Warren 
and  his  associates.  On  other  occasions  they  have  been  given  to 
your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms,  to  Washington,  to 
Greene,  to  Gates,  to  Sullivan,  and  to  Lincoln.  We  have  be¬ 
come  reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last  honors, 
further.  We  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  little 
remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  Serus  in  coelum  redecis.  Il¬ 
lustrious  as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  oh,  very  far  distant  be  the 
day  when  any  inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue 
pronounce  its  eulogy ! 

The  leading  reflection  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite 
us  respects  the  great  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  fifty 
years  since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  And  it  pe¬ 
culiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  present  age,  that,  in  looking 
at  these  changes  and  in  estimating  their  effect  on  our  condition, 
we  are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in  our  own 
country  only,  but  in  others  also.  In  these  interesting  times, 
while  nations  are  making  separate  and  individual  advances 
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in  improvement,  they  make,  too,  a  common  progress,  like  ves¬ 
sels  on  a  common  tide,  propelled  by  the  gales  at  different  rates, 
according  to  their  several  structure  and  managements,  but  all 
moved  forward  by  one  mighty  current,  strong  enough  to  hear 
onward  whatever  does  not  sink  beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  community  of 
opinions  and  knowledge  amongst  men  in  different  nations,  ex¬ 
isting  in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  Knowledge  has  in  our 
time  triumphed,  and  is  triumphing,  over  distance,  over  differ¬ 
ence  of  languages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice,  and 
over  bigotrv.  The  civilized  and  Christian  world  is  fast  learn- 
ing  the  great  lesson,  that  difference  of  nation  does  not  imply 
necessary  hostility,  and  that  all  contact  need  not  be  war.  The 
whole  world  is  becoming  a  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in. 
Energy  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may 
speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it.  A  great 
chord  of  sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents, 
and  vibrates  over  both.  Every  breeze  wafts  intelligence  from 
country  to  country;  every  wave  rolls  it;  all  give  it  forth,  and 
all  in  turn  receive  it.  There  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas ;  there 
are  marts  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  discoveries,  and  a 
wonderful  fellowship  of  those  individual  intelligences  which 
make  up  the  mind  and  opinion  of  the  age.  Mind  is  the  great 
lever  of  all  things ;  human  thought  is  the  process  by  which  hu¬ 
man  ends  are  ultimately  answered ;  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  astonishing  in  the  last  half  century,  has  rendered  in¬ 
numerable  minds,  variously  gifted  by  nature,  competent  to  be 
competitors  or  fellow  workers  on  the  theater  of  intellectual 
operation. 

From  these  causes,  important  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  personal  conditions  of  individuals.  Generally  speaking, 
mankind  are  not  only  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  but  they 
are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure;  they  possess  more  refine¬ 
ment  and  more  self-respect.  A  superior  tone  of  education,  man¬ 
ners,  and  habits,  prevails.  This  remark,  more  true  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  own  country,  is  also  partly  true  when  applied 
elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the  vastly  augmented  consumption 
of  those  articles  of  manufacture  and  of  commerce  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comforts  and  the  decencies  of  life, — an  augment¬ 
ation  which  has  so  far  outrun  the  progress  of  population.  And 
while  the  unexampled  and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery 
would  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor  still  finds  its  oc- 
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cupation  and  its  reward,  so  wisely  has  Providence  adjusted 
men’s  wants  and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capacity. 
495  Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  last  half  century  in  the  polite  and  mechanic  arts,  in  machi¬ 
nery  and  manufactures,  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  letters 
and  in  science,  would  require  volumes.  I  must  abstain  wholly 
from  these  subjects,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  contempla"- 
500  t-ion  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of  politics  and 
government.  This  is  the  master  topic  of  the  age,  and  during 
the  whole  fifty  years  it  has  intensely  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
men.  The  nature  of  civil  government,  its  ends  and  uses,  have 
been  canvassed  and  investigated,  ancient  opinions  attacked 
505  and  defended,  new  ideas  recommended  and  resisted,  by  what¬ 
ever  power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  controversy. 
From  the  closet  and  the  public  halls,  the  debate  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  field;  and  the  world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of 
unexampled  magnitude  and  the  greatest  variety  of  fortune.  A 
510  day  of  peace  has  at  length  succeeded;  and,  now  that  the  strife 
has  subsided  and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  may  begin  to  see 
what  has  actually  been  done  permanently  changing  the  state 
and  condition  of  human  society.  And,  without  dwelling  upon 
particular  circumstances,  it  is  most  apparent,  that,  from  the 
515  before-mentioned  causes  of  augmented  knowledge  and  im¬ 
proved  individual  condition,  a  real,  substantial,  and  important 
change  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  highly  favorable, 
on  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human  happiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in 
520  America.  Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe. 
Transferred  to  the  other  continent,  from  unfortunate  but  nat¬ 
ural  causes,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  impulse;  it 
whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity,  till  at  length,  like  the 
chariot  wheels  in  the  races  of  antiquit}T,  it  took  fire  from  the 
525  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  con¬ 
flagration  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment  how  fortunate 
was  our  own  condition,  and  how  admirably  the  character  of  our 
people  was  calculated  for  setting  the  great  example  of  popular 
530  governments.  The  possession  of  power  did  not  turn  the  heads 
of  the  American  people,  for  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  a  great  degree  of  self-control.  Although  the  para¬ 
mount  authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a 
large  field  of  legislation  had  always  been  open  to  our  colonial 
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535  assemblies.  They  were  accustomed  to  representative  bodies 
and  the  forms  of  free  government;  they  understood  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  division  of  power  among  different  branches,  and 
the  necessity  of  checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our  country¬ 
men,  moreover,  was  sober,  moral,  and  religious,  and  there  was 
540  little  in  the  change  to  shock  their  feelings  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity,  or  even  to  disturb  an  honest  prejudice.  We  had  no 
domestic  throne  to  overturn,  no  privileged  orders  to 
cast  down,  no  violent  changes  of  property  to  en¬ 
counter.  In  the  American  Revolution,  no  man  sought 
545  or  wished  for  more  than  to  defend  and  enjoy  his 
own.  Hone  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoil.  Rapacity  was 
unknown  to  it;  the  ax  was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its 
accomplishment;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not  have  lived 
a  single  dajr  under  any  well-founded  imputation  of  possessing 
550  a  tendency  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circumstances  less 
auspicious,  political  revolutions  elsewhere,  even  when  well  in¬ 
tended,  have  terminated  differently.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
achievement,  it  is  the  master  work  of  the  world,  to  establish 
555  governments  entirely  popular  on  lasting  foundations;  nor  is  it 
easy,  indeed,  to  introduce  the  popular  principle  at  all  into  gov¬ 
ernments  to  which  it  has  been  altogether  a  stranger.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  Europe  has  come  out  of  the  contest, 
in  which  she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with  greatly  superior 
560  knowledge,  and,  in  many  respects,  in  a  highly  improved  condi¬ 
tion.  Whatever  benefit  has  been  acquired  is  likely  to-  be 
retained,  for  it  consists  mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  en¬ 
lightened  ideas.  And  although  kingdoms  and  provinces  may 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  that  hold  them,  in  the  same  manner 
565  they  were  obtained;  although  ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may, 
in  human  affairs,  be  lost  as  it  has  been  won;  yet  it  is  the  glori¬ 
ous  prerogative  of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains 
it  never  loses.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  by  the  multiple  of 
its  own  power ;  all  its  ends  become  means ;  all  its  attainments, 
570  helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  whole  abundant  harvest  is  but  so 
much  seed  wheat,  and  nothing  has  limited,  and  nothing  can 
limit,  the  amount  of  ultimate  product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge, 
the  people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think 
575  and  to  reason  on  affairs  of  state.  Regarding  government  as  an 
institution  for  the  public  good,  they  demand  a  knowledge  of  its 
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operations  and  a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for  the 
representative  system  wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  where 
there  is  already  intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is 
580  perseveringly  made.  Where  men  may  speak  out,  they  demand 
it ;  where  the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  “I  am  the  state,”  he  expressed  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power.  By  the  rules  of 
that  system,  the  people  are  disconnected  from  the  state;  they 
585  are  its  subjects;  it  is  their  lord.  These  ideas  founded  in  the 
love  of  power,  and  long  supported  by  the  excess  and  the  abuse 
of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions ;  and  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  seems  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction  of 
that  fundamental  and  manifest  truth,  that  the  powers  of  gov- 
590  ernment  are  but  a  trust,  and  that  they  cannot  be  lawfully  exer¬ 
cised  but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  As  knowledge  is 
more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction  becomes  more  and 
more  general.  Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the  fir¬ 
mament.  Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams.  The 
595  prayer  of  the  Grecian  champion  when  enveloped  in  unnatural 
clouds  and  darkness  is  the  appropriate  political  supplication 
for  the  people  of  every  country  not  yet  blessed  with  free  insti¬ 
tutions  : 

“Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 

600  Give  me  to  see, — and  Ajax  asks  no  more.” 

We  may  hope  that  the  growing  influence  of  enlightened  sen¬ 
timent  will  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  Wars 
to  maintain  family  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast  down  dynas¬ 
ties,  and  to  regulate  successions  to  thrones,  which  have  occupied 
605  so  much  room  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  if  not  less  likely 
to  happen  at  all,  will  be  less  likely  to  become  general  and  in¬ 
volve  many  nations,  as  the  great  principle  shall  be  more  and 
more  established,  that  the  interest  of  the  world  is  peace,  and  its 
first  great  statute,  that  every  nation  possesses  the  power  of  es- 
610  tabli  string  a  government  for  itself.  But  public  opinion  has  at¬ 
tained,  also,  an  influence  over  governments  which  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  popular  principle  into  their  organization.  A  necessary 
respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  operates,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  as  a  control  over  the  most  unlimited  forms  of  authority. 
615  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  suffered  to  go  so  long  without  a  direct 
interference,  either  to  wrest  that  country  from  its  present  mas- 
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ters,  or  to  execute  the  system  of  pacification  by  force,  and  with 
united  strength  lay  the  neck  of  Christian  and.  civilized  Greek 
620  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarian  Turk.  Let  ns  thank  God  that  we 
live  in  an  age  when  something  has  influence  besides  the  bayo¬ 
net,  and  when  the  sternest  authority  does  not  venture  to  en¬ 
counter  the  scorching  power  of  public  reproach.  Any  attempt 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  should  be  met  by  one  universal 
625  burst  of  indignation ;  the  air  of  the  civilized  world  ought  to  be 
made  too  warm  to  be  comfortably  breathed  by  any  one  who 
would  hazard  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection,  that  while,  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  our  country’s  happiness,  we  rear  this  monument  to  her 
630  honor,  we  look  for  instruction  in  our  undertaking  to  a  coun- 
trv  which  is  now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works  of  art  or 
memorials  of  glory,  but  for  her  own  existence.  Let  her  be  as¬ 
sured  that  she  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the  world,  that  her 
efforts  are  applauded, and  that  constant  prayers  ascend  for  her 
635  success.  And  let  us  cherish  a  confident  hope  for  her  final  tri¬ 
umph.  If  the  true  spark  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  be  kin¬ 
dled,  it  will  burn.  Human  agency  cannot  extinguish  it.  Like 
the  earth’s  central  fire,  it  may  be  smothered  for  a  time;  the 
ocean  may  overwhelm  it ;  mountains  may  press  it  down ;  but  its 
640  inherent  and  unconquerable  force  will  heave  both  the  ocean  and 
the  land,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  in  some  place  or  other,  the 
volcano  will  break  out,  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  half  century  we  must  reckon, 
certainly,  the  revolution  of  South  America;  and  we  are  not 
645  likely  to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  revolution,  either  to 
the  people  of  the  country  itself  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
late  Spanish  colonies,  iioav  independent  states,  under  circum¬ 
stances  less  favorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  Revo¬ 
lution,  have  yet  successfully  commenced  their  national  exist- 
650  ence.  They  have  accomplished  the  great  object  of  establishing 
their  independence;  they  are  known  and  acknowledged  in  the 
world :  and  although  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  government, 
their  sentiments  on  religious  toleration,  and  their  provisions 
for  public  instruction,  they  may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it 
655  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of  set¬ 
tled  and  established  states  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating 
example  of  the  difference  between  free  governments  and 
despotic  misrule.  Their  commerce,  at  this  moment,  creates  a 
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660  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts  of  the  world.  They  show 
themselves  able,  by  an  exchange  of  commodities,  to  bear  a 
nsefnl  part  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  prevail ;  all 
the  great  interests  of  society  receive  a  salutary  impulse ;  and  the 
665  progress  of  information  not  only  testifies  to  an  improved  condi¬ 
tion,  but  itself  constitutes  the  highest  and  most  essential  im¬ 
provement. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of 
South  America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
670  thirteen  little  Colonies  of  North  America  habitually  called 
themselves  the  “Continent.”  Borne  down  by  colonial  subjuga¬ 
tion,  monopoly,  and  bigotry,  these  vast  regions  of  the  South 
were  hardly  visible  above  the  horizon.  But  in  our  day  there 
has  been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  The  southern  hemisphere 
675  emerges  from  the  sea.  Its  lofty  mountains  begin  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  into  the  light  of  heaven;  its  broad  and  fertile  plains 
stretch  out  in  beauty  to  the  eye  of  civilized  man;  and  at  the 
mighty  bidding  of  the  voice  of  political  liberty  the  waters  of 
darkness  retire. 

680  And  now  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  benefit  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  is  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom  and  human 
happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  in  all  its  magni¬ 
tude,  and  to  feel  in  all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned  to  us 
685  in  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs.  We  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  system  of  representative  and  popular  governments. 
Thus  far  our  example  shows  that  such  governments  are  com¬ 
patible,  not  only  with  respectability  and  power,  but  with  re¬ 
pose,  with  peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with  good 
690  laws,  and  a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  systems  are  pre 
f erred,  either  as  being  thought  better  in  themselves,  or  as  better 
suited  to  existing  condition,  we  leave  the  preference  to  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves,  however,  that  the  popular 
695  form  is  practicable,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men 
may  govern  themselves ;  and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us  is  to 
preserve  the  consistency  of  this  cheering  example,  and  take 
care  that  nothing  may  weaken  its  authority  with  the  world.  If, 
in  our  case,  the  representative  system  ultimately  fail,  popular 
700  government  must  be  pronounced  impossible.  No  combination 
of  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  experiment  can  ever 
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be  expected  to  occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore, 
rest  with  ns;  and  if  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  our  example 
had  become  an  argument  against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of 
705  popular  liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty,  but  they  are  not  suggestions 
of  doubt.  Our  histor}*  and  our  condition,  all  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  all  that  surrounds  us,  authorize  the  belief  that  pop¬ 
ular  governments,  though  subject  to  occasional  variations,  in 
710  form  perhaps  not  always  for  the  better,  may  yet,  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  character,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  in  our  country  any  other  is  impossible. 
The  principle  of  free  governments  adheres  to  the  American 
soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it,  immovable  as  its  mountains. 

715  And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolved  on  this 
generation  and  on  us  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  who 
established  our  liberty  and  our  government  are  daily  dropping 
from  among  us.  The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new  hands. 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us  as  our 
720  appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all. 
ETor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon  and  Alfred  and 
other  founders  of  states.  Our  fathers  have  tilled  them.  But 
there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defense  and  preservation; 
725  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit  to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business  is 
improvement.  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement.  In  a 
day  of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of 
peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its 
730  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  interests, 
and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not 
perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us  cultivate 
a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us  act  under  a 
735  settled  conviction  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that  these  twenty- 
four  States  are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged 
to  the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas  over  the 
whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our 
object  be,  our  country  our  whole  country  and  nothing 
740  but  our  country.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that 
country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever ! 
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THE  FOOL’S  PRAYER. 

EDWARD  ROWLAND  SILL. 

The  royal  feast  was  done;  the  King 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 

And  to  his  jester  cried:  “Sir  Fool, 

Kneel  now  and  make  for  us  a  prayer 

The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells, 

And  stood  the  mocking  court  before; 

They  could  not  see  his  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  monarches  silken  stool; 

TIis  pleading  voice  arose,  “0  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

“Ho  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool : 

The  rod  must  heal  the  sin ;  but,  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

“  rTis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  0  Lord,  we  stay, 

;Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 

“These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 

(to  crushing  blossoms  without  end, 

These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heart  strings  of  a  friend. 

“The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  ix  pieiced  and  stung ! 

The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 

Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung ! 

“Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 

The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all, 

But  for  our  blunders — oh,  in  shame 
Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 
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“Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes, 

Men  crown  the  knave  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will;  but  Thou,  0  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  V} 

The  room  was  hushed ;  in  silence  rose 
The  King  and  sought  his  garden  cool, 
And  walked  apart  and  murmured  low, 

“Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !” 


LINES, 

Composed  a  pew  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,  on  Revis¬ 
iting  the  Banks  op  the  Wye,  during  a  Tour,  July 
13,  1798. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summers  with  the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  1  hear 
These  waters  rolling  from  their  mountain  springs 
With  a  sw'eet  inland  murmur.  Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 

That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

The  day  is  come  where  I  again  repose 

Here  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 

These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 

Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
’Mid  groves  and  copses. 

Once  again  1  see 

These  hedgerows,  hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild :  these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wreathes  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  ! 

With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 

Or  of  some  Hermit’s  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 
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These  beauteous  forms 

25  Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man’s  eye : 

But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  ’mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 

30  Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 

And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 

With  tranquil  restoration;  feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure;  such,  perhaps, 

As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
35’  On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.  Nor  less,  I  trust. 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ; — that  blessed  mood 
40  In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on — 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
45  And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

50  We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft, 

In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretful  stir 
55  Unprofitable  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart,— 

How  oft,  in  spirit  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye !  thou  wanderer  thro’  the  woods, 

How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  ! 

60  And  now  with  gleams  of  half -extinguished  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind,  revives  again, 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
65  That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
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For  future  years.  And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o’er  these  mountains,  by  the  sides 
70  Of  the  deep  rivers  and  the  lonely  streams 
Wherever  nature  led :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.  For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 

75  And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

To  me  was  all  in  all — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  was  I.  The  surrounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

80  Their  colors  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite:  a  feeling  and  a  love, 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
IJnborrowed  from  the  eye.  That  time  is  past, 

85  And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.  Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.  For  I  have  learned 
90  To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity  ; 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
95  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts:  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

100  A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And.  rolls  through  all  things.  Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
105  From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear  ;  both  what  they  half  create, 

And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
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In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 

110  The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul, 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 

115  For  thou  art  with  me,  here,  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou,  my  dearest  Friend, 

My  dear,  dear  Friend,  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
120  Of  thy  wild  eyes.  Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 

My  dear,  dear  Sister !  and  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  ’tis  her  privilege, 

125  Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

130  Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e’er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
135  Is  full  of  blessings.  Therefore,  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee  ;  and  in  after  years, 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
140  Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh  !  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

145  Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations?  Nor,  perchance — 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 
150  Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 
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That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together  :  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshiper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 
155  With  warmer  love,  oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.  Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 
x\nd  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
160  More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

SAMUEL  WOODWORTH. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  ! 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild-wood. 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew : 

5  The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it ; 
The  bridge  ,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well ; 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

10  The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hailed  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 

I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  jmrest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

15  How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 
And  quick  to  the  while -pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 

Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

20  The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 

Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 
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The  brightest  that  beauty  or  revelry  sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation, 
The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  wel  1 ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket,- 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAMP. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

“Give  ns  a  song  !”  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 

When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 

.Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under  ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.  A  guardsman  said : 
“We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 

Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow.'' 

They  lay  along  the  battery’s  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon, — 

Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 
And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame ; 

Forgot  was  Britain’s  glory : 

Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name. 

But  all  sang  “Annie  Laurie.” 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 

Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong, 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 
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2  5  Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

Bnt,  as  the  song  grew  londer, 

Something  upon  the  soldier’s  cheek 
Washed  oil  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  bnrned 
30  The  bloody  sunset’s  embers, 

While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 
Dow  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Kained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

35  With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell. 

And  bellowing  of  the  mortars ! 

And  Irish  Nora’s  eves  are  dim 
For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory ; 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
40  Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie.” 

Sleep,  soldiers !  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing; 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 

The  loving  are  the  daring. 


ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

5  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 
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Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow’r 
10  The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  snch  as,  wand ’ring  near  her  secret  bow’r, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould’ring  heap, 

15  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt’ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

20  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from- their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

25  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 

How  jocund  d{d  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow’d  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

30  Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  - of  pow’r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 

35  Awaits  alike  th’  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  Mem’ry  o’er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
40  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
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Can  Honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flatt’ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

45  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway’d. 
Or  wak’d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
50  Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  hear : 

55  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Ham pden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

60  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood. 

Th’  applause  of  list’ning  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  hist’ry  in  a  nation’s  eyes, 

65  Their  lot  forbad :  nor  circumscrib’d  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin’d ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  irates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

70  To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn’ d  to  stray ; 

75  Along  the  cool  sequester’d  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
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Yet  ev’n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 
SO  Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt,  by  tlr  unlettered  muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply: 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

85  For  who  to  dumb  F orgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  ling’ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

90  Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

Ev’n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  tlr’  unhonour d  Dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

95  If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Haply  some  lioary-headed  swain  may  say, 

‘‘Oft  have  Ave  seen  him  at  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
100  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

“There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  Avreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  be  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

105  “Hard  by  yon  wood,  iioav  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Mutt’ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove, 

Now  dropping  woeful-Avan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  craz’d  with  care,  or  cross’d  in  hopeless  love. 

“One  morn  I  miss’d  him  on  the  ’custom’d  hill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree ; 
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Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  np  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

“The  next,  with  dirges  dne  in  sad  array 

Slow  thro’  the  church- way  path  we  saw  him  borne — - 
115  Approach  and  read  (for  thou  can’st  read)  the  lay. 

Grav’d  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.” 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth ,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

120  And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty ,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heav'n  did  a  recompencc  as  largely  send: 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  (' twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

125  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailities  from  their  dread  abode, 

( There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  arid  his  God. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

CHARLES  WOLFE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

* 

5  We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

10  Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shrond  we  wound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

15  But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head, 
20  And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Inghtly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone, 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 

But  little  he’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

25'  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

30  From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Bode  the  six  hundred. 

“Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! 
Charge  for  the  guns  !”  he  said : 
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Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

“Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!” 
Was  there  a  man  dismay’d  ? 

Not  tho’  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blunder’d  : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  hut  to  do  and  die : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Yollev’d  and  thunder’d; 
Storm’d  at  with  shot  aijd  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash’d  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash’d  as  they  turn’d  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder’d; 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro’  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel’d  from  the  sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d  and  sunder’d. 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  behind  them 
Yollev’d  and  thunder’d ; 
Storm’d,  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
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They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro’  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

50  When  can  their  glory  fade? 

Oh  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wonder’d. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

55  Noble  six  hundred. 


HERVE  RIEL 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 

Di  d  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe  to  France  ! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the  blue, 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
5  Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  Saint-Malo  on  the  Bance, 
With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

'  i 

’Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase ; 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfre- 
ville ; 

Close  on  him  tied,  great  and  small, 

10  Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ; 

And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
“Help  the  winners  of  a  race  ! 

Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick — -or,  quicker 
still, 

Here’s  the  English  can  and  will !” 

15  Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on  board ; 
“Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass  ?” 
laughed  they : 

“Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and 
scored, — 
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Shall  the  ‘Formidable’  here,  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns, 
Think  to  make  the  river-month  by  the  single  narrow  way, 

29  Trust  to  enter — where  ’t  is  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty  tons, 

And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 

Now,  ’t  is  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 

Reach  the  mooring  ?  Rather  say, 

While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 

25  Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  !” 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight. 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate: 

“Here’s  the  English  at  our  heels ;  would  you  have  them  take  in 
tow 

All  that’s  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stem  and  bow, 

30  For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound?  Better  run  the  ships 

aground !” 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 

“Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 

Let  the  captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach ! 

35  France  must  undergo  her  fate. 

Give  the  word !”  But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all  these 
— A  Captain?  A  Lieutenant?  A  Mate?,  first  second,  third? 
40  No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete ! 

But  a  simple  Breton  sailor,  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the 
fleet, 

A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herve  Riel  the  Croisickese. 

And  “What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here  ?”  cries  Herve  Riel : 
45  “Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins  ?  Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or 
rogues  ? 

Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals  ?  me  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 

’Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve  where  the  river  disem¬ 
bogues? 

Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  ?  Is  it  love  the  lying’s  for  ? 

50  Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day, 

Have  I  piloted  }rour  bay, 

Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 
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Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?  That  were  worse  than  fifty 
Hogues ! 

Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth  !  Sirs,  believe  me  there’s 
a  way  1 

55  Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 

Get  this  c Formidable’  clear, 

Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 

60  Right  to  Solidor  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound ; 

And  if  one  ship  misbehave, — 

— Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, 

Why,  I’ve  nothing  but  my  life, — here’s  my  head !”  cries  Hervs 
Riel. 

65  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

“Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great ! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron !”  cried  its 
chief. 

Captains,  give  the  sailor  place ! 

He  is  admiral,  in  brief. 

70  Still  the  north-wind,  by  God’s  grace ! 

See  the  noble  fellow’s  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 

Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the  passage,  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea’s  pro¬ 
found  ! 

75  See,  safe  thro’  shoal  and  rock, 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock, 

Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground, 
Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief ! 

The  peril,  see,  is  past. 

80  All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herve  Riel  hollas  “Anchor!”  sure  as  fate, 

Up  the  English  come, — too  late  ! 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm : 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
85  On  the  heights  o’er  looking  Greve. 

Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 

“Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 
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Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 

Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 
90  As  they  cannonade  away ! 

’Xeath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  !” 

How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Captain's  countenance  ! 

Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 

“This  is  Paradise  for  Hell ! 

95  Let  France,  let  France’s  King 

Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing !” 

What  a  shout  and  all  one  word, 

“Herve  Kiel !” 

As  lie  stepped  in  front  once  more, 

100  Xot  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eves, 

Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

Then  said  Damfreville,  “My  friend, 

I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

105  Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard. 

Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips : 

You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships, 

You  must  name  vour  own  reward. 

’Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  ! 

110  Demand  whate’er  you  will, 

France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart’s  content  and  have !  or  my  name’s  not  Damfre¬ 
ville.” 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 

115  As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eves  of  Breton  blue : 

“Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty’s  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a 
run  ? — 

120  Since  ’tis  ask  and  have,  I  may — 

Since  the  other’s  go  ashore — 

Come  !  A  good  whole  holiday ! 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore  !” 
That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 

125  Xame  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
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Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell ; 

Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 

130  In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore 
the  bell. 

Go  to  Paris :  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank  ! 

135  You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Kiel. 

So,  for  better  and  for  worse,  Herve  Kiel,  accept  my  verse  ! 

In  mv  verse,  Herve  Kiel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  tliy  wife  the  Belle 
Aurore ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  SIDNEY  CARTON. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(From  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  Charles  Darnay,  otherwise  known  as 
Evremonde,  is  unjustly  sentenced  to  death  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Sidney  Carton,  through  love  for  Darnay ’s  wife,  determines 
to  save  him.) 

In  the  black  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  doomed  of  the 
-  day  awaited  their  fate.  They  were  in  number  as  the  weeks  of 
the  vear.  Fifty-two  were  to  roll  that  afternoon  on  the  life- 
tide  of  the  city,  to  the  boundless  everlasting  sea.  Before  their 
5  cells  were  quit  of  them,  new  occupants  were  appointed;  before 
their  blood  ran  into  the  blood  spilled  yesterday,  the  blood  that 
was  to  mingle  with  theirs  to-morrow  was  already  set  apart. 

Charles  Darnay,  alone  in  a  cell,.  .  .had  fully  comprehended 
that  no  personal  influence  could  possibly  save  him,  that  he  was 
10  virtuallv  sentenced  bv  the  millions,  and  that,  units  could  avail 
him  nothing. 

o 

^ 

Tims  had  he  come  through  the  hours  to  the  day  when  the 
fifty-two  heads  were  to  fall.  And  now,  while  lie  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  hoped  that  he  could  meet  the  end  with  quiet 
15  heroism,  a  new  action  began  in  his  waking  thoughts,  which  was 

O  O  O  y 

very  difficult  to  master. 

4/ 
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He  had  never  seen  the  instrument  that  was  to  terminate  his 
life.  How  high  it  was  from  the  ground,  how  many  steps  it 
had,  where  he  would  be  stood,  how  he  would  be  touched, 
20  whether  the  touching  hands  would  be  dyed  red,  which  way 
his  face  would  be  turned,  whether  he  would  be  the  first  or 
might  be  the  last ;  these  and  many  similar  questions,  in  no  wise 
directed  by  his  will,  obtruded  themselves  over  and  over  again, 
countless  times.  Neither  were  they  connected  with  fear:  he 
25  was  conscious  of  no  fear.  Eather,  they  originated  in  a  strange 
besetting  desire  to  know  what  to  do  when  the  time  came — a 
desire  gigantically  disproportionate  to  a  few  swift  moments  to 
which  it  referred;  a  wondering  that  was  more  like  the  won¬ 
dering  of  some  other  spirit  within  his,  than  his  own. 

30  The  hours  went  on  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  and  the  clocks 
struck  the  numbers  he  would  never  hear  again.  Nine  gone 
forever,  ten  gone  forever,  eleven  gone  forever,  twelve  coming 
on  to  pass  away.  After  a  hard  contest  with  that  eccentric 
action  of  thought  which  had  last  perplexed  him,  he  had  got  the 
35  better  of  it.  He  walked  up  and  down  softly  repeating  the 
names  of  his  dear  ones  to  himself.  The  worst  of  the  strife 
was  over.  He  could  walk  up  and  down,  free  from  distracting 
fancies,  praying  for  himself  and  for  them. 

Twelve  gone  forever. 

40  He  had  been  apprised  that  the  final  hour  was  three,  and 
he  knew  he  would  be  summoned  some  time  earlier,  inasmuch 
as  the  tumbrils  jolted  heavily  and  slowly  through  the  streets. 
Therefore  he  resolved  to  keep  two  before  his  mind  as  the  hour, 
and  so  to  strengthen  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to 
45  strengthen  others. 

Walking  regularly  to  and  fro  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast,  a  very  different  man  from  the  prisoner  who  had  walked 
to  and  fro  at  La  Force,  he  heard  “one”  struck  away  from  him 
without  surprise.  The  hour  had  measured  like  most  other  hours. 
50  Devoutly  thankful  for  his  recovered  self  possession,  he  thought 
“There  is  but  another  now,”  and  turned  to  walk  again. 

Footsteps  in  the  stone  passage  outside  the  door  !  He  stopped 
abruptly  and  listened. 

The  key  was  put  in  the  lock  and  turned.  Before  the  door 
55  was  opened,  or  as  it  opened,  a  man  said  in  a  low  voice,  in 
English :  “He  has  never  seen  me  here ;  I  have  kept  out  of  his 
way.  Go  you  in  alone;  I  wait  near.  Lose  no  time.” 

The  door  was  quickly  opened  and  closed,  and  there  stood 
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before  him  face  to  face,  quiet,  intent  upon  him,  with  the  light 
60  of  a  smile  on  his  features,  and  a  cautionary  finger  on  his  lip, 
Sidney  Carton. 

There  was  something  so  bright  and  remarkable  in  his 
look,  that,  for  the  first  moment,  the  prisoner  misdoubted  him 
to  be  an  apparition  of  his  own  imagining.  But  he  spoke,  and 
65  it  was  his  voice;  he  took  the  prisoner’s  hand,  and  it  was  his 
real  grasp. 

“Of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  you  least  expected  to  see 
me  ?”  he  said. 

“I  could  not  believe  it  to  be  you.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
70  now  You  are  not” — the  apprehension  came  suddenly  into 
his  mind — “a  prisoner  ?” 

“No.  I  am  aecdientally  possessed  of  a  power  over  one  of 
the  keepers  here,  and  in  virtue  of  it  I  stand  before  you.  I 
come  from  her — your  wife,  dear  Darnay.” 

75  The  prisoner  wrung  his  hand. 

“I  bring  you  a  request  from  her.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  most  earnest,  pressing,  and  emphatic  entreaty,  addressed 
to  you  in  the  most  pathetic  tones  of  the  voice  so  dear  to  you, 
80  that  you  well  remember.” 

The  prisoner  turned  his  face  partly  aside. 

“You  have  no  time  to  ask  why  I  bring  it  or  what  it  means ;  I 
have  no  time  to  tell  you.  You  must  comply  with  it — take  off 
those  boots  you  wear  and  draw  on  these  of  mine.” 

85  There  was  a  chair  against  the  wall  of  the  cell,  behind  the 
prisoner.  Carton,  pressing  forward,  had  already  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  got  him  down  into  it,  and  stood  over  him, 
barefoot. 

“Draw  on  these  boots  of  mine.  Put  your  hands  to  them; 
90  put  your  will  to  them.  Quick  !” 

“Carton,  there  is  no  escaping;  it  never  can  be  done.  You 
will  only  die  with  me.  It  is  madness.” 

“It  would  be  madness  if  I  asked  you  to  escape ;  but  do  I  ? 
When  I  ask  you  to  pass  out  at  that  door,  tell  me  it  is  madness 
95  and  remain  here.  Change  that  cravat  for  this  of  mine,  that 
coat  for  this  of  mine.  While  you  do  it  let  me  take  this  ribbon 
from  your  hair,  and  shake  out  your  hair  like  this  of  mine.” 

With  wonderful  quickness  and  with  strength  that  appeared 
quite  supernatural,  he  forced  all  these  changes.  The  prisoner 
100  was  like  a  young  child  in  his  -hands. 
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105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 


“Carton  !  Dear  Carton  !  It  is  madness.  It  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished,,  it  never  can  be  done,  it  has  been  attempted,  and  has 
always  failed.  I  implore  yon  not  to  add  your  death  to  the 
bitterness  of  mine.” 

“Do  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Darnay,  to  pass  the  door?  When  I 
ask  that,  refuse.  Here  are  pen  and  ink  and  paper.  Is  your 
hand  steady  enough  to  write  ?” 

“It  was  when  you  came  in.” 

“Steady  it  again,  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate.  Quick, 
friend,  quick !” 

Pressing  his  hand  to  his  bewildered  head,  Darnay  sat  down 
at  the  table.  Carton,  with  his  right  hand  in  his  breast,  stood 
close  beside  him. 

“  ‘If  you  remember/  ”  said  Carton,  dictating,  “  ‘the  words 
that  passed  between  us,  long  ago,  you  will  readily  comprehend 
this  when  you  see  it.  You  do  remember  them,  I  know.  It  is 
not  in  your  nature  to  forget  them/  ” 

He  was  drawing  his  hand  from  his  breast;  the  prisoner 
chanced  to  look  up  in  his  hurried  wonder  as  he  wrote,  the  hand 
stopped,  closing  upon  something. 

“Have  you  written  ‘forget  them  ?’  ”  Carton  asked. 

“I  have.  Is  that  a  weapon  in  your  hand  ?” 

“Ho;  I  am  not  armed.” 

“What  is  that  in  your  hand  ?” 

“You  shall  know  directly.  Write  on;  there  are  but  a  few 
words  more.”  He  dictated  again.  “  ‘I  am  thankful  that  the 
time  has  come,  when  I  can  prove  them.  That  I  do  so  is  no 
subject  for  regret  or  grief  /  ”  As  he  said  these  words,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  writer,  his  hand  softly  moved  down  close  to 
the  writer’s  face. 

The  pen  dropped  from  Da r nay’s  fingers  on  the  table,  and  he 
looked  about  him  vacantly. 

“What  vapor  is  that  ?”  he  asked. 

“Vapor?” 

“Something  that  crossed  me  ?” 

“I  am  conscious  of  nothing;  there  can  be  nothing  here. 
Take  up  the  pen  and  finish.  Hurry,  hurry  !” 

As  if  his  memory  were  impaired,  or  his  faculties  disordered, 
the  prisoner  made  an  effort  to  rally  his  attention.  As  he 
looked  at  Carton  with  clouded  eyes  and  with  an  altered  manner 
of  breathing,  Carton — his  hand  again  in  his  breast — looked 
steadily  at  him. 
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“Hurry,  hurry !” 

The  prisoner  bent  over  the  paper  once  more. 

145  “  ‘If  it  had  been  otherwise ”  Carton’s  hand  was  again 

watchfully  and  softly  stealing  down ;  ‘“I  never  should  have  used 
the  longer  opportunity.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  /  ”  that  hand 
was  at  the  prisoner’s  face ;  “  T  should  but  have  had  so  much 

the  more  to  answer  for.  If  it  had  been - ’  ”  Carton  looked  at 

150  the  pen  and  saw  it  was  trailing  off  into  unintelligible  signs. 

Carton’s  hand  moved  back  to  his  breast  no  more.  The 
prisoner  sprang  up  with  a  reproachful  look,  but  Carton’s  hand 
was  close  and  firm  at  his  nostrils,  and  Carton’s  left  arm  caught 
him  around  the  waist.  For  a  few  seconds  he  vainly  struggled 
155  with  the  man  who  had  come  to  lay  down  his  life  for  him;  but, 
within  a  minute  of  so,  he  was  stretched  insensible  on  the 
ground. 

Quickly,  but  with  bands  as  true  to  the  purpose  as  his  heart 
was,  Carton  dressed  himself  in  the  clothes  the  prisoner  had 
160  laid  aside,  combed  back  his  hair,  and  tied  it  with  the  ribbon  the 
prisoner  had  worn.  Then  he  softly  called,  “Enter  there  !  Come 
in !”  and  the  spy  presented  himself. 

‘You  see  ?”  said  Carton,  looking  up,  as  he  kneeled  on  one 
knee  beside  the  insensible  figure,  putting  the  paper  in  his 
165  breast:  “is  your  hazard,  very  great?” 

“Mr.  Carton,”  the  spy  answered,  with  a  timid  snap  of  his 
fingers,  “my  hazard  is  not  that,  in  the  thick  of  business  here, 
if  you  are  true  to  your  bargain.” 

“Don’t  fear  me.  I  will  be  true  to  the  death.” 

170  “You  must  be,  Mr.  Carton,  if  the  tale  of  fifty-two  is  to  be 
right.  Being  made  right  by  you  in  that  dress,  I  shall  have  no 
fear.” 

“Have  no  fear !  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  way  of  harm¬ 
ing  you,  and  the  rest  will  be  far  from  here,  please  God !  Now 
175  get  assistance  and  take  me  to  the  coach.” 

“You?”  said  the  spy  nervously. 

“Him,  man,  with  whom  I  have  exchanged.  You  go  out  at 
the  gate  by  which  you  brought  me  in  ?” 

“Of  course.” 

180  “I  was  weak  and  faint  when  you  brought  me  in,  and  I  am 
fainter  now.  The  parting  interview  has  overpowered  me. 
Your  life  is  in  your  own  hands.  Quick  !  Call  assistance  !” 

“You  swear  not  to  betray  me?”  said  the  trembling  spy,  as  he 
paused  for  a  last  moment. 
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185  “Man,  man!”  returned  Carton,  stamping  his  foot,  “have 
I  sworn  by  no  solemn  vow  already,  to  go  through  with  this, 
that  you  waste  the  precious  moments  now  ?  Take  him  yourself 
to  the  court-yard  you  know  of,  place  him  yourself  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  show  him  yourself  to  Mr.  Lorry,  tell  him  yourself  to  give 
190  him  no  restoratives  but  air,  and  to  remember  my  words  of  last 
night,  and  his  promise  of  last  night  and  drive  away !” 

The  spy  withdrew,  and  Carton  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
resting  his  forehead  on  his  hands.  The  spy  returned  imme¬ 
diately,  with  two  men. 

195  “How  then?”  said  one  of  them,  contemplating  the  fallen 
figure.  “So  afflicted  to  find  that  his  friend  has  drawn  a  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  Sainte  Guillotine  ?” 

“A  good  patriot,”  said  the  other,  “could  hardly  have  been 
more  afflicted  if  the  aristocrat  had  drawn  a  blank.” 

200  They  raised  the  unconscious  figure,  placed  it  on  a  litter 
brought  to  the  door,  and  bent  to  carry  it  away. 

“The  time  is  short,  Evremonde,”  said  the  spy. 

“I  know  it  well,”  answered  Carton.  “Be  careful  of  my 
friend,  I  entreat  you,  and  leave  me.” 

205  “Come,  then,  my  children,”  said  Barsad.  “Lift  him,  and 
come  away !” 

The  door  closed  and  Carton  was  left  alone.  Straining  his 
powers  of  listening  to  the  utmost,  he  listened  for  any  sound 
that  might  denote  suspicion  or  alarm.  There  was  none.  Keys 
210  turned,  doors  clashed,  footsteps  passed  along  the  distant  pas¬ 
sages  ;  no  cry  was  raised,  or  hurry  made,  that  seemed  unusual. 
Breathing  more  freely  in  a  little  while,  he  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  listened  again  until  the  clock  struck  two. 

Sounds  that  he  was  not  afraid  of,  for  he  divined  their  mean- 
215  ing,  then  began  to*  be  audible.  Several  doors  were  opened 
in  successsion,  and  finally  his  own.  A  jailer  with  a  list  in 
his  hand  looked  in,  merely  saying,  “Follow  me,  Evremonde !” 
and  he  followed  into  a  large  dark  room,  at  a  distance.  It  was 
a  dark  winter  day,  and  what  with  the  shadows  without,  he  could 
*  220  but  dimly  discern  the  others  who  were  brought  there  to 
have  their  arms  bound.  Some  were  standing;  some  seated. 
Some  were  lamenting  and  in  restless  motion;  but  these  were 
few.  The  great  majority  were  silent  and  still,  looking  fixedly 
at  the  ground. 

225  As  he  stood  by  the  wall  in  a  dim  corner,  while  some  of  the 
fifty-two  were  brought  in  after  him,  one  man  stopped  in  passing 
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to  embrace  him,  as  having  knowledge  of  him.  It  thrilled  him 
with  a  great  dread  of  discovery:  but  the  man  went  on.  A 
very  few  moments  after  that,  a  young  woman,  with  a  slight 
230  girlish  form,  a  sweet  spare  face  in  which  there  was  no  vestige 
of  color,  and  large  widely  open  patient  eyes,  rose  from  where 
he  had  observed  her  sitting,  and  came  to  speak  to  him. 

“Citizen  Evremonde,”  she  said,  touching  him  with  her  cold 
hand,  “I  am  a  poor  little  seamstress,  who  was  with  you  in 
235  La  Force.” 

He  murmured  for  answer :  “True.  I  forget  what  you  were 
accused  of?” 

“Plots.  Though  the  just  Heaven  knows  I  am  innocent  of 
any.  Is  it  likely?  Who  would  think  of  plotting  with  a  poor 
240  little  weak  creature  like  me?” 

The  forlorn  smile  with  which  she  said  it  so  touched  him  that 
tears  started  from  his  eves. 

“I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  Citizen  Evremonde,  but  I  have  done 
nothing.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  die,  if  the  Republic  which  is 
245  to  do  so  much  good  to  us  poor  will  profit  by  my  death ;  but  I 
do  not  know  how  that  can  be,  Citizen  Evremonde.  Such  a 
poor  weak  creature !” 

As  the  last  thing  on  earth  his  heart  was  to  warm  and  soften 
to,  it  warmed  and  softened  to  this  pitiable  girl. 

250  “I  heard  you  were  released,  Citizen  Evremonde.  I  hoped  it 
was  true?” 

“It  was.  But  I  was  again  taken  and  condemned.” 

“If  I  may  ride  with  you,  Citizen  Evremonde,  will  you  let 
me  hold  your  hand  ?  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  am  little  and  weak, 
255  and  it  will  give  me  more  courage.” 

As  the  patient  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  face,  he  saw  a  sudden 
doubt  in  them,  and  then  astonishment.  He  pressed  the  work- 
worn,  hunger-worn  young  fingers,  and  touched  them  to  his 
lips. 

260  “Are  you  dying  for  him?”  she  whispered. 

“And  his  wife  and  child.  Hush  !  Yes.” 

“Oh,  you  will  let  me  hold  your  brave  hand,  stranger?” 

“Hush !  Yes,  my  poor  sister ;  to  the  last.” 

*  *  *  * 

Along  the  Paris  streets  the  death-carts  rumble,  hollow  and 
265  harsh.  Six  tumbrils  carry  the  day’s  wine  to  La  Gruillotine.  All 
the  devouring  and  insatiate  monsters  imagined,  since  imagina- 
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tion  could  record  itself,  are  fused  in  the  one  realization,  guillo¬ 
tine . 

As  the  sombre  wheels  of  the  six  carts  go  round,  they  seem 
to  plough  up  a  long  crooked  furrow  among  the  populace  in  the 
streets.  Ridges  of  faces  are  thrown  to  this  side  and  to  that, 
and  the  ploughs  go  steadily  onward.  So  used  are  the  regular 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  to  the  spectacle,  that  in  many 
windows  there  are  no  people,  and  in  some  the  occupation  of 
the  hands  is  not  so  much  as  suspended,  while  the  eyes  survey 
the  faces  in  the  tumbrils.  Here  and  there,  the  inmate  has 
visitors  to  see  the  sight;  then  he  points  his  finger,  with  the 
complacency  of  a  curator  or  authorized  exponent,  to  this  cart 
and  to  this,  and  seems  to  tell  who  sat  here  yesterday,  and  who 
there  the  day  before. 

Of  the  riders  in  the  tumbrils,  some  observe  these  things,  and 
all  things  on  their  last  roadside,  with  an  impassive  stare; 
others,  with  a  lingering  interest  in  the  ways  of  life  and  men. 
Some,  seated  with  drooping  heads,  are  sunk  in  silent  despair; 
again,  there  are  some  so  heedful  of  their  looks  that  they  cast 
upon  the  multitude  such  glances  as  they  have  seen  in  theatres 
and  in  pictures.  Several  close  their  eyes  and  think,  or  try  to 
°*et  their  straying  thoughts  together.  Only  one,  and  he  is  a 
miserable  creature,  of  a  crazed  aspect,  is  so  shattered  and  made 
drunk  by  horror  that  he  sings  and  tries  to  dance.  Hot  one  of 
the  whole  number  appeals  by  look  or  gesture  to  the  pity  of  the 
people . 

The  clocks  are  on  the  stroke  of  three,  and  the  furrow 
ploughed  among  the  populace  is  turning  round,  to  come  on 
into  the  place  of  the  execution,  and  end.  The  ridges  thrown  to 
this  side  and  to  that  now  crumble  in  and  close  behind  the  last 
plough  as  it  passes  on,  for  all  are  following  to  tire  guillotine. 
In  front  of  it  seated  on  chairs,  as  in  a  garden  of  public  diver¬ 
sion,  are  a  number  of  women,  busily  knitting . 

Tire  ministers  of  Sainte  Guillotine  are  robed  and  ready. 
Crash !  A  head  is  held  up,  and  the  knitting- women  who 
scarcely  lifted  their  eyes  to  look  at  it  a  moment  ago  when  it 
could  think  and  speak,  count  “One.” 

The  second  tumbril  empties  and  moves  on  ;  the  third  comes 
up.  Crash  !  And  the  knitting- women,  never  faltering  or  paus¬ 
ing  in  their  work,  count  “two.” 

The  supposed  Evremonde  descends,  and  the  seamstress  is 
lifted  out  next  after  him.  He  has  not  relinquished  her  patient 
\ 
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hand  in  getting  out,  but  still  holds  it  as  he  promised.  He 
310  gently  places  her  with  her  back  to  the  crashing  engine  that 
constantly  whirs  up  and  falls,  and  she  looks  into  his  face  and 
thanks  him. 

“But  for  you,  dear  stranger,  I  should  not  be  so  composed,  for 
I  am  naturally  a  poor  little  thing,  faint  of  heart ;  nor  should  I 
315  have  been  able  to  raise  my  thoughts  to  him  who  was  put  to 
death,  that  we  might  have  hope  here  to-day.  I  think  you  were 
sent  to  me  by  heaven.” 

“Or  you  to  me/7  says  Sidney  Carton.  “Keep  your  eyes  upon 
me,  dear  child,  and  mind  no  other  object.” 

320  “I  mind  nothing  while  I  hold  your  hand.  I  shall  mind  noth¬ 
ing  when  I  let  it  go,  if  they  are  rapid.'7 

“They  will  be  rapid.  Fear  not  !77 

The  two  stand  in  the  fast-thinning  throng  of  victims,  but 
they  speak  as  if  they  were  alone.  Eye  to  eye,  voice  to  voice, 
325  hand  to  hand,  heart  to  heart,  these  two  children  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Mother,  else  so  wide  apart  and  differing,  have  come  together 
on.  the  dark  highway,  to  repair  home  together. 

“Brave  and  generous  friend,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  one 
last  question?  I  am  very  ignorant,  and  it  troubles  me — just 
330  a  little.77 

“Tell  me  what  it  is.77 

“I  have  a  cousin,  an  only  relative  and  an  orphan  like  myself, 
whom  I  love  very  dearly.  She  is  five  years  younger  than  I,  and 
she  lives  in  a  farmer7s  house  in  the  south  country.  Poverty 
335  parted  us,  and  she  knows  nothing  of  my  fate — for  I  cannot 
write,  and  if  I  could,  how  should  I  tell  her !  It  is  better  as 
it  is.77 

“Yes,  yes;  better  as  it  is.77 

“What  I  have  been  thinking  as  we  came  along,  and  what  I 
340  am  still  thinking  now,  as  I  look  into  your  kind  strong  face 
which  gives  me  so  much  support,  is  this:  If  the  Republic 
really  does  good  to  the  poor,  and  they  come  to  be  less  hungry 
and  in  all  ways  to  suffer  less,  she  may  live  a  long  time :  she 
may  even  live  to  be  old.77 
345  “What  then,  mv  gentle  sister?77 

“Do  you  think,77  the  uncomplaining  eyes  in  which  there  is 
so  much  endurance  fill  with  tears,  and  the  lips  part  a  little 
more  and  tremble :  “that  it  will  seem  long  to  me,  while  I  wait 
for  her  in  the  better  land  where  I  trust  both  you  and  I  will  be 
350  mereifullv  sheltered?77 
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“It  cannot  be  my  child;  there  is  no  time  there,  and  no 
trouble  there.” 

“You  comfort  me  so  much !  I  am  so  ignorant.  Am  I  to 
kiss  you  now?  Is  the  moment  come?” 

355  “Yes.” 

She  kisses  his  lips:  he  kisses  hers,  they  solemnly  bless  each 
other.  The  spare  hand  does  not  tremble  as  he  releases  it ;  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  a  sweet,  bright  constancy  is  in  the  patient  face. 

She  goes  next  before  him — is  gone;  the  knitting-women 
360  count  “Twenty-two.” 

“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  life  saith  the  Lord ;  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  vjere  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,  but  have 
everlasting  life 

365  The  murmuring  of  many  voices,  the  upturning  of  many 
faces,  the  pressing  on  of  many  footsteps  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  so  that  it  swells  forward  in  a  mass,  all  flashes  away. 
“Twenty- three !” 

They  said  of  him  about  the  city  that  night,  that  It  was  the 
370  peaeefullest  man’s  face  ever  beheld  there.  Many  added  that  he 
looked  sublime  and  prophetic. 


SWEET  AFTON. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton !  among  thy  green  braes; 
Flow  gently,  Fll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 

My  Mark’s  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

5  Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  thro’  the  glen; 
Ye  Avild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den; 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear ; 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton  !  thy  neighboring  hills, 

10  Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear-winding  rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 

My  flocks  and  my  Mary’s  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 
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How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ! 

15  There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 

The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides; 

How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 

20  As  gathering  sweet  flowerets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ! 

My  Mary’s  asleep  by  thy  mnrmnring  stream ; 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton !  disturb  not  her  dream. 


BEN  BOLT. 

THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

Don’t  yon  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt, — 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown, 

Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smile; 

And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown  ? 

5  In  the  old  church-yard  in  the  valley,  Ben  Bolt, 

In  a  comer  obscure  and  alone, 

They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  granite  so  gray, 

And  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. 

Under  the  hickory  tree,  Ben  Bolt, 

10  Which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 

Together  we’ve  lain  in  the  noonday  shade, 

And  listened  to  Appleton’s  mill. 

The  mill-wheel  has  fallen  to  pieces,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  rafters  have  tumbled  in, 

1 5  And  a  quiet  which  crawls  round  the  walls  as  you  gaze 
Has  followed  the  olden  din. 

Do  you  mind  of  the  cabin  of  logs,  Ben  Bolt, 

At  the  edge  of  the  pathless  wood, 

And  the  butter-ball  tree  with  its  motley  limbs. 
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Which  nigh  by  the  door-step  stood0 
The  cabin  has  gone  to  min,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  tree  yon  would  seek  for  in  vain; 

And  where  once  the  lords  of  the  forest  waved 
Are  grass  and  the  golden  grain. 

25  And  don’t  von  remember  the  school,  Ben  Bolt, 

With  the  master  so  cruel  and  grim. 

And  the  shaded  nook  in  the  running  brook 
Where  the  children  went  to  swim? 

Grass  grows  on  the  master’s  grave,  Ben  Bolt, 

30  The  spring  of  the  brook  is  dry, 

And  of  all  of  the  hoys  who  were  schoolmates  then 
There  are  only  you  and  I. 

There  is  change  in  the  things  I  loved,  Ben  Bolt, 
They  have  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new; 

35  But  I  feel  in  the  deeps  of  my  spirit  the  truth, 
There  never  was  change  in  you. 

Twelvemonths  twenty  have  passed,  Ben  Bolt, 

Since  first  we  were  friends — yet  I  hail 
Your  presence  a  blessing,  your  friendship  a  truth, 
Ben  Bolt  of  the  salt-sea  gale. 


0  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN! 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

0  Captain !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rock,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  hells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eves  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
5'  But  0  heart !  heart !  heart ! 

0  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

0  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells ! 

10  Rise  up — for  you  the  Hag  is  firing — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon’d  wreaths — for  you  the  shores 
a-crowding. 

o  ✓ 


For  you  the  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning 
Hear  Captain  !  dear  father ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 

15  It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will. 

The  ship  is  anchor’d  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done 
20  From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won 
Exult  0  shores,  and  ring  0  hells ! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


JIM  BLUDSO,  OF  THE  PRAIRIE  BELLE. 

JOHN  HAY. 

Wall,  no  !  I  can’t  tell  whar  lie  lives, 

Because  he  don’t  live,  you  see ; 

Leastways,  he’s  got  out  of  the  habit 
Of  livin’  like  you  and  me. 

5  Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 
That  you  haven’t  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bind  so  passed  in  his  checks 
The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle  ? 

He  wern’t  no  saint, — them  engineers 
10  Is  all  pretty  much  alike, — 

One  wife  in  Hatchez-under-the-IIill 
And  another  one  here,  in  Pike ; 

A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row, 

15  But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied, — 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had, — 

To  treat  his  engine  well ; 

FT ever  be  passed  on  the  river  ; 

To  mind  the  pilot’s  hell ; 
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And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire, — 

A  thousand  times  he  swore 
He’d  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  sonl  got  ashore.  * 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last, — 

The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  wouldn't  be  passed. 

And  so  she  come  tearin’  along  that  night — 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line — 

With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve, 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  dared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 

And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 
For  that  willer-bank  on  the  right. 

There  was  runnin’  and  cursin’,  but  Jim  yelled  out, 
Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 

“I’ll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  galoot’s  ashore.” 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin’  boat 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard, 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And,  sure’s  you’re  born,  they  all  got  off 
Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  were  n’t  no  saint, — but  at  jedgment 
I’d  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 

’Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 
That  would  n’t  shook  hands  with  him. 

He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure-thing, — 

And  he  went  for  it  thar  and  then ; 

And  Christ  ain’t  agoing  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 
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BOOT  AND  SADDLE. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

I. 

Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away  ! 

Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  bine  from  its  silvery  grey, 

Chorus. — Boot ,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  aiuay! 


ii. 

Ride  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you’d  say ; 

Many’s  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and  pray 
“God’s  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up  the  lay — 

Chorus. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!” 

hi. 

Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay, 

Flouts  Castle  Brancepeth  the  Roundheads’  array : 

Who  laughs,  “Good,  fellows  ere  this,  by  my  fay, 

Chorus. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!” 


IV. 

Who  ?  My  wife  Gertrude ;  that,  honest  and  gay, 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering,  “Nay  ! 

I’ve  better  counselors ;  what  counsel  they  ? 

Chorus. —  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!” 


THE  DEAD  PAN. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

I. 

Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas, 

Can  ye  listen  in  your  silence  ? 

Can  your  mystic  voices  tell  us 
Where  ye  hide?  In  floating  islands, 
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With  a  wind  that  evermore 
Keeps  you  out  of  sight  of  shore? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

ii. 

In  what  revels  are  ye  sunken 
In  old  ^Ethiopia? 

Have  the  Pgvmies  made  you  drunken, 
Bathing  in  mandragora 
Your  divine  pale  lips  that  shiver 
Like  the  lotus  in  the  river? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

hi. 

Do  ye  sit  there  still  in  slumber. 

In  gigantic  Alpine  rows? 

The  black  poppies  out  of  number 
Yodding,  dripping  from  your  brows 
To  the  red  lees  of  your  wine, 

And  so  kept  alive  and  fine? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

iv. 

Or  lie  crushed  your  stagnant  corses 

%j  o 

Where  the  silver  spheres  roll  on, 

Stung  to  life  by  centric  forces 
Thrown  like  rays  out  from  the  sun? — 
While  the  smoke  of  vour  old  altars 
Is  the  shroud  that  round  you  welters  ? 

Great  Pan  is  dead. 

v. 

“Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas,” 

Said  the  old  Hellenic  tongue, — 

Said  the  hero-oaths,  as  well  as 
Poets’  songs  the  sweetest  sung : 

Have  ye  grown  deaf  in  a  day? 

Can  ye  speak  not  yea  or  nay, 

Since  Pan  is  dead? 

VI. 

Do  ye  leave  your  rivers  flowing 
All  alone,  0  Yaiades, 

While  vour  drenched  locks  drv  slow  in 
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This  cold  feeble  sun  and  breeze  ? 

Not  a  word  the  Naiads  sav. 

Though  the  rivers  run  for  aye ; 

For  Pan  is  dead. 

VII. 

From  the  gloaming  of  the  oak-wood, 

0  ye  Dryads,  could  ye  flee  ? 

At  the  rushing  thunderstroke,  would 
No  sob  tremble  through  the  tree? 

Not  a  word  the  Dryads  say, 

Though  the  forests  wave  for  aye: 

For  Pan  is  dead. 

VIII. 

Have  ye  left  the  mountain  places. 
Oreads  wild,  for  other  tryst? 

Shall  we  see  no  sudden  faces 
Strike  a  glory  through  the  mist? 

Not  a  sound  the  silence  thrills 
Of  the  everlasting  hills: 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

IX. 

0  twelve  gods  of  Plato’s  vision, 
Crowned  to  starry  wanderings, 

With  your  chariots  in  procession 
And  your  silver  clash  of  wings ! 

Very  pale  ye  seem  to  rise, 

Ghosts  of  Grecian  deities, 

Now  Pan  is  dead. 

x. 

Jove1,  that  right  hand  is  unloaded 
Whence  the  thunder  did  prevail, 

While  in  idiocy  of  godhead 
Thou  art  staring  the  stars  pale ! 

And  thine  eagle,  blind  and  old, 

Houghs  his  feathers  in  the  cold. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XI. 

Where,  0  Juno,  is  the  glory 
Of  thy  regal  look  and  tread? 
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Will  the}7'  lay,  for  evermore,  thee 
On  thy  dim,  straight,  golden  bed? 

Will  thy  queendom  all  lie  hid 
Meekly  under  either  lid? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XII. 

Ha,  Apollo !  floats  his  golden 
Hair  all  mist-like  where  he  stands, 
While  the  Muses  hang  enfolding 
Knee  and  foot  with  faint  wild  hands? 
’Neath  the  clanging  of  thy  bow, 

Niobe  looked  lost  as  thon ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XIII. 

Shall  the  casque  with  its  brown  iron 
Pallas’  broad  blue  eyes  eclipse, 

And  no  hero  take  inspiring 
From  the  god-Oreek  of  her  lips  ? 

’Heath  her  olive  dost  thou  sit, 

Mars  the  mighty,  cursing  it? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XIV. 

Bacchus,  Bacchus !  on  the  panther 
He  swoons,  bound  with  his  own  vines ; 
And  his  Mam  ads  slowly  saunter, 

Head  aside,  among  the  pines, 

While  they  murmur  dreamingly 
“Evohe  ! — ah — evohe ! — 

Ah,  Pan  is  dead !” 

xv. 

Neptune  lies  beside  the  trident, 

Dull  and  senseless  as  a  stone; 

And  old  Pluto  deaf  and  silent 
Is  cast  out  into  the  sun: 

Ceres  smileth  stern  thereat, 

“We  all  now  are  desolate 

How  Pan  is  dead.” 

xvi. 

Aphrodite !  dead  and  driven 


As  thy  native  foam  thon  art; 

With  the  cestus  long  done  heaving 
On  the  white  calm  of  thine  heart! 

110  Ai  Adonis !  at  that  shriek 

Not  a  tear  runs  down  her  cheek — 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XYIT. 

And  the  Loves,  we  used  to  know  from 
One  another,  huddled  lie, 

115  Frore  as  taken  in  a  snow-storm, 

Close  beside  her  tenderly; 

As  if  each  had  w^eaklv  tried 
Once  to  kiss  her  as  he  died. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

xviit. 

120  What,  and  Hermes?  Time  enthralleth 

All  thy  cunning,  Hermes,  thus, 

And  the  ivy  blindly  crawleth 
Pound  thy  brave  caduceus  ? 

Hast  thou  no  new  message  for  us, 

125  Full  of  thunder  and  Jove-glories? 

Nay,  Pan  is  dead. 

XIX. 

Crowned  Cybele's  great  turret 
Rocks  and  crumbles  on  her  head; 

Roar  the  lions  of  her  chariot 
130  Toward  the  wilderness,  unfed: 

Scornful  children  are  not  mute, — 
"Mother,  mother,  walk  afoot. 

Since  Pan  is  dead  !,? 

xx. 

In  the  fiery-hearted  centre 
135  Of  the  solemn  universe, 

Ancient  Vesta, — who  could  enter 
To  consume  thee  with  this  curse  ? 

Drop  thy  grey  chin  on  thy  knee, 

0  thou  palsied  Mystery ! 

140'  For  Pan  is  dead. 

(ii) 
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XXI. 

Gods,  we  vainly  do  adjure  you, — 

Ye  return  nor  voice  nor  sign ! 

Yot  a  votary  could  secure  you 
Even  a  grave  for  your  Divine : 

Yot  a  grave,  to  show  thereby 
Here  these  grey  old  gods  do  lie. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XXII. 

Even  that  Greece  who  took  your  wages 
Calls  the  obolus  outworn  ; 

And  the  hoarse,  deep-throated  ages 
Laugh  your  godships  unto  scorn: 

And  the  poets  do  disclaim  you. 

Or  grow  colder  if  they  name  you — 

And  Pan  is  dead. 

XXIII. 

Gods  bereaved,  gods  belated. 

With  your  purples  rent  asunder ! 

Gods  discrowned  and  desecrated, 
Disinherited  of  thunder ! 

Yow,  the  goats  may  climb  and  crop 
The  soft  grass  on  Ida’s  top — 

Yow  Pan  is  dead. 

xxiv. 

Calm,  of  old,  the  bark  went  onward, 
When  a  cry  more  loud  than  wind 
Pose  up,  deepened,  and  swept  sunward 
From  the  piled  Dark  behind; 

And  the  sun  shrank  and  grew  pale, 
Breathed  against  by  the  great  wail — 

“Pan,  Pan  is  dead.” 

xxv. 

And  the  rowers  from  the  benches 
Fell,  each  shuddering  on  his  face, 

While  departing  Influences 
Struck  a  cold  back  through  the  place ; 

And  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
Reeled  along  the  passive  deep — 

“Pan,  Pan  is  dead.” 
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XXVI. 

And  that  dismal  cry  rose  slowly 
And  sank  slowly  through  the  air, 

Full  of  spirit’s  melancholy 
And  eternity’s  despair ! 

And  they  heard  the  words  it  said — 

c/ 

Pan  is  dead — Great  Pan  is  dead — 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

xxvii. 

’Twas  the  hour  when  One  in  Sion 
Hung  for  love’s  sake  on  a  cross ; 

When  His  brow  was  chill  with  dying 
And  His  soul  was  faint  with  loss ; 

When  His  priestly  blood  dropped  downward 
And  His  kingly  eyes  looked  throneward — 

Then,  Pan  was  dead. 

xxviii. 

By  the  love  He  stood  alone  in, 

His  sole  Godhead  rose  complete, 

And  the  false  gods  fell  down  moaning, 

Each  from  off  his  golden  seat; 

All  the  false  gods  with  a  cry 
Rendered  up  their  deity — 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 

XXIX. 

Wailing  wide  across  the  islands. 

They  rent,  vest-like,  their  Divine  ; 

And  a  darkness  and  a  silence 
Quenched  the  light  of  every  shrine; 

And  Dodona’s  oak  swang  lonely 
Henceforth,  to  the  tempest  only : 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 

XXX. 

Pythia  staggered,  feeling  o’er  her 
Her  lost  god’s  forsaken  look; 

Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror 
And  her  crispy  fillets  shook, 

And  her  lips  gasped,  through  their  foam, 

For  a  word  that  did  not  come. 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 
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XXXI. 


0  ye  vain  false  gods  of  Hellas, 

Ye  are  silent  evermore  ! 

And  I  dash  down  this  old  chalice 
Whence  libations  ran  of  yore. 

215  See,  the  wine  crawls  in  the  dust 

Worinlike — as  yonr  glories  mnst, 

Since  Pan  is  dead. 

XXXII. 

Get  to  dust,  as  common  mortals, 

By  a  common  doom  and  track ! 

220  Let  no  Schiller  from  the  portals 

Of  that  Hades  call  you  hack, 

Or  instruct  us  to  weep  all 
At  your  antique  funeral. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XXXIII. 

225  By  your  beauty,  which  confesses 

Some  chief  Beauty  conquering  you, — 
By  our  grand  heroic  guesses 
Through  your  falsehood  at  the  True, — 
We  will  weep  not!  earth  shall  roll 
230  Heir  to  each  god’s  aureole — 

And  Pan  is  dead, 
xxxiv. 

Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 
Sung*  beside  her  in  her  youth, 

And  those  debonair  romances 
235  Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 

Phoebus’  chariot-course  is  run: 

Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead, 
xxxv. 

Christ  hath  sent  us  down  the  angels; 
240  And  the  whole  earth  and  the  skies 

Are  illumed  by  altar-candles 
Lit  for  blessed  mysteries; 

And  a  Priest’s  hand  through  creation 
Waveth  calm  and  consecration : 

And  Pan  is  dead. 
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XXXVI. 


Truth  is  fair:  should  we  forego  it? 

Can  we  sigh  right  for  a  wrong? 

God  himself  is  the  best  Poet, 

And  the  Real  is  His  song. 

250  Sing  His  truth  out  fair  and  full, 

And  secure  His  beautiful ! 

Let  Pan  be  dead  ! 

XXXVII. 

Truth  is  large :  our  aspiration 
Scarce  embraces  half  we  be. 

255  Shame,  to  stand  in  His  creation 

And  doubt  truth’s  sufficiency ! — 

To  think  God’s  song  unexcelling 
The  poor  tales  of  our  own  telling — 

When  Pan  is  dead ! 

XXXVIII. 

260  What  is  true  and  just  and  honest, 

What  is  lovely,  what  is  pure, 

All  of  praise  that  hath  admonisht, 

All ,  of  virtue, — shall  endure ; 

These  are  themes  for  poets’  uses, 

265  Stirring  nobler  than  the  Muses, 

Ere  Pan  was  dead, 
xxxix. 

0  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing, 

Nor  mix  falsehood  with  the  whole ! 

Look  up  Godward  ;  speak  the  truth  in 
270  Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul; 

Hold,  in  high  poetic  duty, 

Truest  Truth  the  fairest  Beauty ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


A  POET’S  CROWN  OF  SORROW. 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE. 

Sitting  here  at  my  writing-tahle  loaded  with  magazines,  re¬ 
views,  and  recent  books,  the  fire  burning  cheerily  on  the  hearth, 
Rosalind  meditatively  plying  her  needle,  and  wind  and  rain 
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without  increasing  by  contrast  the  inner  warmth  and  bright- 
5  ness,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  pathos  of  life  as  one  reads  it 
in  poetry,  nor  to  enter  into  its  mystery  of  suffering  as  it  has 
pressed  heavily  upon  some  of  the  greatest  poets.  The  fountains 
of  joy  and  sorrow  are  for  the  most  part  locked  up  in  ourselves, 
but  there  are  always  those  against  whom,  by  some  mysterious 
10  conjunction  of  the  stars,  calamity  and  disaster  are  written  in 
a  lifelong  sentence.  It  is  the  lot  of  all  superior  natures  to  suffer 
as  a  part  of  their  training  and  as  the  price  of  their  gifts;  but 
this  suffering  has  often  no  thorn  of  outward  loss  thrust  into  its 
sensitive  heart.  There  are  those,  however,  on  whose  careers  shad- 
15  ows  from  within  and  from  without  meet  in  a  common  dark¬ 
ness  and  complete  that  slow  anguish  of  soul  by  which  a  per¬ 
sonal  agony  is  sometimes  transmuted  into  a  universal  consola¬ 
tion  and  strength.  The  anguish  of  the  cross  has  always  been 
the  prelude  to  the  psalms  of  deliverance,  and  the  world  has 
20  made  no  new  conquest  of  truth  and  life  except  through  those 
who  have  trodden  the  via  dolorosa. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  these  thoughts  are.  in  the  mind,  or 
rather  in  the  heart  of  Rosalind,  for  she  drops  her  work  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  looks  into  the  fire  with  the  intentness  of  gaze  of 
25  one  who  sees  something  which  she  does  not  understand.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  vision  which  lies  before  her  and  fills  her 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  is  the  little  town  of  Tous 
which  the  fire  pictures  before  her,  its  white  roofs  glistening 
in  the  light  of  the  Persian  summer  day.  But  it  is  not 
30  the  beauty  of  the  Oriental  city  which  holds  her  gaze,  it  is  the 
funeral  train  of  a  dead  poet  passing  through  the  western  gate 
while  the  reward  of  his  immortal  work,  long  withheld  by  an 
ignoble  king,  is  borne  into  the  deserted  streets  by  the  slow- 
moving  camels.  Surely  the  irony  of  what  men  call  destiny  ' 
35  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  story  of 
Firdousi,  the  great  epic  poet  who  sang  for  Persia  as  Homer 
sang  for  Greece.  Rosalind,  who  always  wants  to  know  a  man 
of  genius  on  the  side  of  his  misfortunes  or  his  heart  history, 
began  the  evening  by  reading  aloud  Mr.  Gosse’s  picturesque 
40  “Firdousi  in  Exile/’  a  poem  of  pleasant  descriptive  quality, 
but  lacking  that  undertone  of  pathos  which  the  story  ought 
to  have  carried  with  it.  Such  a  story  puts  one  in  a  silent 
mood,  and  in  the  lull  of  conversation  I  have  read  to  myself 
Mr.  Arnold’s  fine  rendering  of  the  famous  episode  of  “Soh- 
45  rab  and  Rustem’’  from  the  “Epic  of  Kings”;  a  noble  piece  of 
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English  blank  verse,  from  which  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
'  a  well-known  passage,  so  full  of  deep,  quiet  beauty 
is  it: 
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“But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 

Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 

Rejoicing,  through  the  hush’d  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon;  he  flow’d 
Right  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje, 

Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large ;  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams, 

And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcell’d  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 

A  foil’d  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 

The  long’d-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 

His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 

And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 

Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea.” 


Not  unlike  the  movement  of  the  Oxus  was  the  life  of  the  poet 
whose  song  has  touched  it  with  a  beauty  not  its  own;  a  life 
fretted  by  jealousies,  broken  by  stupid  treachery,  but  sweeping 
70  onward,  true  to  its  star,  and  finding  peace  at  last  in  that  fath¬ 
omless  sea  to  which  all  life  is  tributary.  The  pathos  of  such 
life  lies  not  so  much  in  individual  suffering  as  in  the  contrast 
between  the  service  rendered  and  the  recognition  accorded  to  it. 

The  poet  had  immortalizd  his  country  and  his  master,  and  his 
75  reward  after  thirty  years  of  toil  was  a  long  exile. 

“In  vain  through  sixty  thousand  verses  clear 
He  sang  of  feuds  and  battles,  friend  and  foe, 

Of  the  frail  heart  of  Kaous,  spent  with  fear, 

And  Kal  Khosrau  who  vanished  in  the  snow, 

80  And  white-haired  Zal  who  won  the  secret  love 

Of  Rudabeh  where  water  lilies  blow, 

And  lordliest  Rustem,  armed  by  gods  above 
With  every  power  and  virtue  mortals  know.” 

For  this  inestimable  service  of  holding  aloft  over  Persian 
85  history  the  torch  of  imagination  until  it  lay  clear  and  luminous 
in  the  sight  of  the  centuries,  Firdousi  was  condemned  to  learn 
the  bitterness  of  wide  and  restless  wanderings.  Many  a  Tar- 
between  the  service  rendered  and  the  recognition  accorded  to  it. 
Astrabad,  the  Tigris,  and  Bagdad  saw  the  white-haired  poet 
90  pass,  or  accorded  him  a  brief  and  broken  rest  from  journeying. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  about  these  ancient  names, 
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but  no  association  is  likely  to  linger  longer  in  the  memory  of 
men  than  the  fact  that  they  were  stations  in  Firdousrs  exile.  It 
is  one  of  the  unconscious  gifts  of  genius  that  it  bestows  immor- 
95  tality  upon  all  who  come  into  relation  with  it.  But  the  crown¬ 
ing  touch  of  pathos  came  at  the  close,  when  the  long-withheld 
treasure  entered  the  gates  of  Tous  as  the  body  of  the  poet  was 
borne  out  of  the  city  to  its  last  repose.  The  repentance  of 
Mahmoud  had  come  too  late;  he  had  blindly  thrust  aside  the 
100  richest  crown  of  good  fame  ever  offered  to  a  Persian  king. 

But  there  are  sadder  stories  than  that  of  Firdousi ;  one  story, 
notably,  which  all  men  recall  instinctively  when  they  speak  of 
exile.  The  Persian  poet  had  written  the  “Epic  of  Kings”  in  a 
palace,  and  with  the  resources  of  a  king  at  command,  but 
105  Dante  was  a  homeless,  wanderer  in  the  years  which  saw  the 
birth  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  To  that  great  song  in  which  the 
heart  of  Medievalism  was  to  live  forever,  Florence  contributed 
nothing  but  the  anguish  of  soul  through  which  the  mind  slowly 
finds  its  way  to  the  highest  truth.  A  noble  nature,  full  of  deep 
110  convictions,  fervent  loves,  with  the  sensitiveness  and  prophetic 
sight  of  genius,  cut  off  from  all  natural  channels  of  growth, 
'•J  activity,  and  ambition,  condemed  to 

“....prove  how  salt  a  savor  hath 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  path 
lt5  To  climb  and  to  descend  the  stranger’s  stairs.” 

Surely  no  great  man  ever  ate  his  bread  wet  with  tears  of 
deeper  bitterness  than  Dante.  One  has  but  to  recall  his  stern 
love  of  truth  and  his  intense  sensitiveness  to  injustice,  to  imag¬ 
ine  in  some  degree  what  fathomless  depths  of  suffering  lay  hid- 
120  den  from  the  eyes  of  men  under  that  calm,  majestic  composure 
of  manner  and  speech.  The  familiar  story  of  his  encounter 
with  the  Florentine  blacksmith  comes  to  mind  as  indicating 
how  his  proud  spirit  resented  the  slightest  injustice.  One 
morning,  as  the  blacksmith  was  singing  snatches  from  the  song 
125  of  the  new  poet,  Dante  passed  by,  listened  a  moment,  and  then, 
in  a  sudden  passion,  strode  into  the  shop  and  began  throwing 
(  the  implements  which  the  smith  had  about  him  into  the  street. 

“What  are  vou  doing  ?  Are  vou  mad  ?”  cried  the  blacksmith, 
;  so  overcome  with  astonishment  that  he  made  no  effort  to  pro- 
130  tect  his  property. 

j'  :  “And  what  are  you  doing?”  replied  the  poet,  fast  emptying 
;  -r,  the  shop  of  its  tools. 

“I  am  working  at  my  proper  business,  and  you  are  spoiling 
my  work.” 
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“If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  spoil  your  things,  do  not  spoil 
mine.” 

“What  thing  of  yours  am  I  spoiling?” 

“You  are  singing  something  of  mine,  but  not  as  I  wrote  it. 
I  have  no  other  trade  but  this  and  you  spoil  it  for  me.” 

1 40  The  poet  departed  as  abruptly  as.  he  came.  He  had  satisfied 

the  sense  of  injustice  done  him  by  swift  punishment;  and  it 
does  not  surprise  us  to  be  told  by  Sacchetti  that  the  black, 
smith,  having  collected  his  scattered  tools  and  returned  to 
his  work,  henceforth  sang  other  songs.  This  simple  incident 
145  discloses  that  sensitiveness  to  injustice  which  made  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Dante  one  long  torture  of  soul.  They  utterly  mistake 
the  nature  of  greatness  who  imagine  that  the  bitterest  sorrow 
of  such  experiences  as  those  of  Firdousi  and  Dante  lies  in  loss 
of  those  things  which  men  most  value;  the  sharpest  thorn  in 
150  such  crowns  is  the  sense  of  ingratitude  and  injustice,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  possession  of  great  gifts  rejected  and  cast 
aside.  There  is  nothing  more  tragic  in  all  the  range  of  life 
than  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  Jeremiah,  Cassandra,  and 
Tiresias,  are  condemned  to  see  the  truth,  to  speak  it,  and  to  be 
155  rebuked  and  rejected  by  the  men  about  them.  Could  anything 
be  more  agonizing  than  to  see  clearly  an  approaching  danger, 
to  point  it  out,  and  be  thrust  aside  with  laughter  or  curses, 
and  then  to  watch,  helpless  and  solitary,  the  awful  and  impla¬ 
cable  approach  of  doom  ?  In  some  degree  this  lot  is  shared  by 
160  every  poet,  and  to  the  end  of  time  every  poet  will  find  such  a 
sorrow  a  part  of  his  birthright. 

“After  all,”  said  Rosalind,  suddenty  breaking  the  silence  of 
thought  that  has  evidently  traveled  along  the  same  path  as  my 
own — “after  all,  Fm  not  sure  that  they  are  to  be  pitied.” 

165  “Pity  is  the  last  word  I  should  think  of  in  connection  with 
them ;  it  is  only  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  makes  us  even  feel 
like  pitying  them.  The  real  business  of  life,  as  Carlyle  tried  so 
hard  to  make  us  believe,  is  to  find  the  truth  and  to  live  by  it. 
If,  in  the  doing  of  this,  what  men  call  happiness  falls  to  our  lot, 
170  well  and  good;  but  it  must  be  as  an  incident,  not  as  an  end. 
There  come  to  great,  solitary,  and  sorely  smitten  souls  moments 
of  clear  sight,  of  assurance  of  victory,  of  unspeakable  fellow¬ 
ship  with  truth  and  life  and  God,  which  outweigh  years  of  sor¬ 
row  and  bitterness.  Firdousi  knew  that  he  had  left  Persia  a 
175  priceless  possession,  and  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante  was  not  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  Paradiso.” 
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“And  yet,”  said  Rosalind  slowly,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  children  asleep  with  happy  dreams, 
and  all  the  sweet  peace  of  the  home— “and  yet  how  much  they 
180  lose!” 

(From  “My  Study  Fire.”  By  permission  of  author  and  publisher.  Copyright, 
1800  and  1893,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

PART  I. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  skv, 

•j  ' 

And  thro’  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
5  To  many- tower’d  Camelot; 

And  np  and  down  the  people  go. 

Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

10  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro’  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
Bv  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

15  Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers. 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 

And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow- veil’d, 

20  Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 

By  slow  horses ;  and  unhail’d 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sailed 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 

Bnt  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
25  Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 

Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Ladv  of  Shalott  ? 
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Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 
Down  to  tower’d  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  ‘Tis  the  fairy 
Lady  of  Shalott.’ 


PART  II. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 

She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 

And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro’  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 

There  she  sees  the  highway  near 
Winding  down  to  Camelot: 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 

And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 
Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 

Or  long-hair’d  page  in  crimson  clad, 
Goes  by  to  tower’d  Camelot ; 
And  sometimes  thro’  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror’s  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro’  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camel  ot: 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed ; 

T  am  half  sick  of  shadows,’  said 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


PART  III. 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 

He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 

The  sun  came  dazzling  thro’  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 
Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 

A  red-cross  knight  forever  kneel’ d 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 

That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, . 
Beside  remote  Shalott, 

The  gcmmy  bridle  glitter’d  free, 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 

The  bridle  hells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot: 
And  from  his  blazon’d  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 

And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung. 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick  -jewell’d  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn’d  like  one  burning  flame  together, 
As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot: 

As  often  thro’  the  purple  night, 

Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 

Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 
Moves  over  still  Shalott. 
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His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow’d ; 
On  burnish’d  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow’d 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 

From  the  banks  and  from  the  river 
He  flash’d  into  the  crystal  mirror, 

‘Tirra  lirra,’  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 

She  made  three  paces  thro’  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look’d  down  to  Camelot. 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 

The  mirror  crack’d  from  side  to  side; 
‘The  curse  is  come  upon  me,’  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


PART  IV. 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 
Over  tower’d  Camelot; 

Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
The  Lady  of  ShaJott. 

And  down  the  river’s  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 

And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 

She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 

The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott, 
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Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 

The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 

Thro’  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot: 

And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 

They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 

Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 

Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 

And  her  eyes  were  darken’d  wholly, 
Turn’d  to  tower’d  Camelot. 

For  ere  she  reached  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side. 

Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 

Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 

Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 

And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 

And  thev  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 
All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 

He  said,  ‘She  has  a  lovely  face; 

Crod  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.’ 

•  i,  •  *  , 
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ULYSSES. 


ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Match’d  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

5  That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy’d 
Greatly,  have  suffer’d  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
10  Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Yext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

15  Myself  not  least,  but  honour’d  of  them  all; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro* 

20  Gleams  that  untravell’d  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish’d,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

As  tho’  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 
25  Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains:  but  everv  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  b ringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

30  And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 

35  Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfill 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro’  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centered  in  the  sphere 
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40  Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 

When  I  am  gone.  He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 

45  There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners. 

Souls  that  have  tail’d,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  told: 

50  Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil; 

Death  closes  all :  hut  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 

Hot  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 

55  The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
60  To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

65  Tho’  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho’ 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
70  To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


THE  BROOK. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Here,  by  this  brook,  we  parted;  I  to  the  East 
And  he  for  Italy — too  late — too  late : 

One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  despise ; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share, 
5  .  And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent ; 
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Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 

Thought  it  a  dead  thing;  yet  himself  could  make 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 

0  had  he  lived !  In  our  schoolbooks  we  say, 

10  _  Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 
They  flourish'd  then  or  then,  but  life  in  him 
Could  scarce  be  said  to  flourish,  only  touch'd 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 

When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green, 

15  And  nothing  perfect:  yet  the  brook  he  loved, 

For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Bengal, 

Or  e’en  the  sweet  half-English  Neilgherry  air 
I  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it, 

Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy, 

20  To  me  that  loved  him;  for  ‘O  brook,’  he  says, 

‘0  babbling  brook,’  says  Edmund  in  his  rhyme, 

‘ Whence  come  you?’  and  the  brook,  why  not?  replies 

I  come  from  liaunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 

25  And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  dowm  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

30  And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip’s  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

35  ‘Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn  out, 
Traveling  to  Naples.  There  is  Darnley  bridge, 

It  has  more  ivy ;  there  the  river ;  and  there 
Stands  Philip’s  farm  where  brook  and  river  meet. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

40  In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  held  and  fallow 
45  And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow- weed  and  mallow. 
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I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

‘But  Philip  chatter’d  more  than  brook  or  bird; 
Old  Philip ;  all  about  the  fields  you  caught 
His  weary  daylong  chirping,  like  the  dry 
High-elbow’d  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 
Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 


‘0  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child ! 

A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek; 

A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse  ; 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand ; 

Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

‘Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good  turn, 

Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 

James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  years  back — the  week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund ;  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  then, 

Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry — crost, 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 

And  push’d  at  Philip’s  garden-gate.  The  gate, 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge. 
Stuck;  and  he  clamor’d  from  a  casement,  “Run” 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
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“Run,  Katie  !”  Katie  never  ran :  she  moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bowers, 

A  little  flutter’d,  with  her  eyelids  down, 

Fresh  apple  blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon. 

‘What  was  it?  lest  of  sentiment  than  sense 
Had  Katie;  not  illiterate;  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  Active  tears, 

And  nursed  by  mealy-mouth’d  philanthropies, 

Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed. 

‘She  told  me.  She  and  J ames  had  quarrell’d.  Why  ? 
What  cause  of  quarrel?  None,  she  said,  no*  cause; 
James  had  no  cause,  but  when  I  prest  the  cause, 

I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 
Which  anger’d  her.  Who  anger’d  James?  I  said. 
But  Katie  snatch’d  her  eyes  at  once  from  mine, 

And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass 
Unclaim’d,  in  flushing  silence,  till  I  ask’d 
If  James  were  coming.  “Coming  every  day,” 

She  answer’d,  “ever  longing  to  explain, 

But  evermore  her  father  came  across 

With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke  him  short; 

And  James  departed  vext  with  him  and  her.” 

How  could  I  help  her?  “Would  I — was  it  wrong?” 
(Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke) 

“O  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  hour, 

For  one  half -hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  me !” 

And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where  James 
Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 

Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow-sweet. 

‘O  Katie,  what  I  suffer’d  for  your  sake ! 

For  in  I  went,  and  call’d  old  Philip  out 
To  show  the  farm:  full  willingly  he  rose: 

He  led  me  thro’  the  short  sweet-smelling  lanes 
Of  his  wheat-suburb,  babbling  as  he  went. 

He  praised  his  land,  his  horse,  his  machines; 

He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs,  his  dogs; 
He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea-hens; 
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His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  tlieir  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts: 
Then  from  the  plaintive  mother’s  teat  he  took 
130  Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming  each. 
And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom  they  were 
Then  crost  the  common  into  Darnley  chase 
To  show  Sir  Arthur’s  deer.  In  copse  and  fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 

135  Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech, 

He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said : 

“That  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  Squire.” 
And  then  he  told  a  long,  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at  grass, 

140  And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter  wish’d, 
And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he  ask’d, 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mad, 

But  he  stood  firm;  and  so  the  matter  hung; 

145  He  gave  them  line :  and  five  days  after  that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 

Who  then  and  there  had  offer’d  something  more. 
But  he  stood  firm;  and  so  the  matter  hung; 

He  knew  the  man ;  the  colt  would  fetch  its  price ; 
150  He  gave  them  line:  and  how  by  chance  at  last 
(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 

The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 

He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm, 

And,  talking  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in. 

155  And  there  he  mellowed  all  his  heart  with  ale, 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 

‘Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  he 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it  ?  recommenced, 

And  ran  thro’  all  the  coltish  chronicle, 

160  Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallylio, 

Reform,  White  Rose,  Bellerophon,  the  J  ilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest, 

Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  1  arose, 

And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still;  and  so 
165  We  turn’d  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  sun, 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  follow’d  us  from  Philip’s  door, 
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Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet  content 
Re-risen  in  Katie’s  eyes,  and  all  things  well. 


170  I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 

I  move  the  sweet  for-get-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 

175  Among  my  skimming  swallows; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 
In  brambly  wildernesses ; 

180  I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

185  But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Yes,  men  may  come  and  go ;  and  these  are  gone, 
All  gone.  My  dearest  brother,  Edmund,  sleeps, 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  spire, 
But  unfamiliar  Arno,  and  the  dome 
190  Of  Brunelleschi :  sleeps  in  peace:  and  he, 

Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 
Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb  : 

I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it;  as  Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
195  Far  off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars, 

And  breathes  in  April-autumns.  All  are  gone. 

So  Lawrence  Aimer,  seated  on  a  stile 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme1,  and  bowing  o’er  the  brook 
200  A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn, 

Mused,  and  was  mute.  On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed-bells  and  briony  rings ; 

And  he  look’d  up.  There  stood  a  maiden  near, 
205  Waiting  to  pass.  In  much  amaze  he  stared 
On  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
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Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within: 

Then  wondering,  ask’d  her  ‘Are  yon  from  the  farm  ?’ 
‘Yes’  answer’d  she.  ‘Pray  stay  a  little :  pardon  me ; 
What  do  they  call  yon  ?’  ‘Katie.’  ‘That  were  strange. 
What  surname  ?’  ‘Willows.’  ‘No !’  ‘That  is  my  name.’ 
‘Indeed  !’  and  here  he  look’d  so  self-perplext, 

That  Katie  laugh’d,  and  laughing  blush’d,  till  he 
Laugh’d  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes, 

Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  his  dream. 

Then  looking  at  her;  ‘Too  happy,  fresh  and  fair, 

Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world’s  best  bloom, 

To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your  name 
About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago.’ 

‘Have  you  not  heard  ?’  said  Katie,  ‘we  came  back. 

We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  before. 

Am  I  so  like  her  ?  so  they  said  on  board. 

Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  days 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the  days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with  me 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field : 

But  she — you  will  be  welcome — 0,  come  in !’ 


MORTE  D’ARTHUR. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll’d 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 

Until  King  Arthur’s  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  Lord, 

King  Arthur;  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
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Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 

‘The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.  Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.  I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 

1  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 

Tho’  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 

I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro’  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 

Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 

Which  was  my  pride :  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Bose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  rowed  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king : 

And,  wheresoever  1  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known : 

But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere : 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word. 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

‘It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus. 

Aidless,  alone  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 

A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 

Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 

Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  me  word. 

So  saying  from  the  ruin’ d  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 

Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
x\nd  o’er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
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And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt  : 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest,  jewelry.  He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled  as  he  stood, 

60  This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind, 

In  act  to  throw :  hut  at  the  last  it  seem’d 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal’d 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 

65  So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
‘Hast  thou  perform’d  my  mission  which  I  gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?’ 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 

70  T  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.’ 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
‘Tho  hast  betray’d  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Hot  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem’d 
75  Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight: 

For  surer  sign  had  follow’d,  either  hand, 

Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 

This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 

Aret  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
80  As  thou  are  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 

I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word. 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix’d  in  thought; 
85  But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 

How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, 

‘And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 

90  Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth, 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this  if  this  were  done  ? 
What  harm,  undone  ?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

95  Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 
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The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 

What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
100  And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms. 

Saying,  “King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

105  Kine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills. ” 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost.' 

110  So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit, 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 

And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily : 

‘What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?’ 

115  And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere. 

‘I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds/ 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 

‘Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

120  LTnknightly,  traitor-hearted!  Woe  is  me! 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 

Laid  widow’d  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow’d  the  will.  1  see  thee  what  thou  art, 

For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

125  In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 

Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valueing  the  giddy  pleasures  of  the  eyes. 

Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 

130  And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence: 

But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.’ 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 

And  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
1 35  Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clut  ch’d  the  sword, 

And  strongly  wheel’d  and  threw  it.  The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 

And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl’d  in  an  arch, 
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Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flash’d  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibnr: 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  branish’d  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath : 
‘Now  see  I  by  thine  eves  that  this  is  done. 

Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ?’ 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 

‘Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 

Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 

Not  tho’  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  look’d  again,  behold  an  arm, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

That  caught  him  by  the  hilt  and  brandish’d  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.’ 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard: 
‘My  end  draws  nigh ;  ’tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  f ear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.’ 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 

Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 

And  locking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.  Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Bemorsefully  regarded  thro’  his  tears, 

And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 

O’er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  thro’  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk’d,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 

Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.  So  sigh’d  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  “Quick,  quick ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.’ 
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But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 

He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
185  Before.  His  own  thought  drove  him,  like  a  goad. 

Djy  clash’d  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang’d  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
190  Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo,  the  level  lake 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge. 

Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 

195  Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Blaek-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars, 

200  And,  as  it  were  one  voice  in  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  ‘Place  me  in  the  barge,’ 

205  And  to'  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 

But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
210  And  call’d  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither’d  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 

215  And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 

High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with  dust; 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 

220  Mix’d  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter’d  column  lay  the.  King ; 

Kot  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
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From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 

Shot  thro7  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
225  Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

‘Ah !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 

For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 

230  When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 

Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  dissolved 
235  Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 

Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.7 
And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge : 

240  ‘The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
245  May  He  within  Himself  make  pure!  hut  thou, 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

250  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
255  Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell.  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 

260  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Heap  meadow7d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievious  wound.7 
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So  said  lie,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
270  Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 

Look’d  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 


OF  TRUTH. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

What  is  truth?  said  jesting  Pilate;  and  would  not  stay  for 
an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and 
count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief ;  affecting  free-will  in  think¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  philosophers 
5  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  discoursing 
wits,  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be  not  so 
much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in 
finding  out  of  truth;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found  it 
10  imposeth  upon  men’s  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour  ; 
but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself.  One  of 
the  later  school  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and 
is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should 
love  lies ;  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets ; 
15  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant  ;  but  for  the  lie’s  sake. 
But  I  cannot  tell:  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day¬ 
light,  that  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mummeries,  and 
triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle¬ 
lights.  Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
20  showeth  best  by  day;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a 
diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men’s  minds,  vain  opin¬ 
ions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one 
25  would,  and  the  like ;  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indis¬ 
position,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?  One  of  the  fathers,  in 


great  severity  called  poesy  “vinum  dsemonum  ;”  because  it  filleth 
the  imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie. 
30  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  but  the 
lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that  doth  hurt,  such 
as  we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever  these  things  are  thus 
in  men’s  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which 
only  do tli  judge  itself,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry  of  truth, 
35  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it;  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature.  The  first,  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days, 
was  the  light  of  the  sense;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason; 
40  and  his  Sabbath  work,  ever  since,  is.  the  illumination  of  his 
Spirit,  First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter, 
or  chaos;  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man;  and 
still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen. 
The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to 
45  the  rest  saith  yet  excellently  well :  “It  is  a  pleasure  to1  stand 
upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  cross  upon  the  sea;  a  pleasure 
to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle  and  the 
adventures  thereof  below;  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  truth,”  (a  hill  not  to  be 
50  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene:) 
“and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests, 
in  the  vale  below:”  so  always,  that  this  prospect  be  with 
pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is  heaven 
upon  earth  to  have  a  man’s  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
55  dence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth,  to  the 
truth  of  civil  business;  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
that  practice  it  not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour 
of  man’s  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy 
60  in  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  For  these  winding  and  crooked 
courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent;  which  goeth  basely  upon 
the  belly,  and  not  upon  the.  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth 
so  cover  a  man  with  shame,  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious. 
65  And  therefore  Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the 
reason,  why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace,  and 
such  an  odious  charge  ?  Saith  he,  “if  it  be  well  weighed,  to 
say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  sav,  that  he  is  brave 
towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  men.”  For  a  lie  faces 
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70  God,  and  shrinks  from  man.  Surely  the  wickedness  of  false¬ 
hood,  and  breach  of  faith,  cannot  possibly  bei  so  highly  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  upon  the  generations  of  men  :  it  being  foretold, 
that  when  Christ  conieth  “he  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the 
75  earth.” 


OF  STUDIES. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness  and  retiring;  for 
ornament,  is  in  discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and. disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can  execute  and 
5  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best 
from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth:  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation; 
to  make  judgments  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a 
10  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience : 
for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning 
by  study;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too 
much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 
Crafty  men  contemn  studies;  simple  men  admire  them;  and 
15  wise  men  use  them:  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use:  but 
that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  obser¬ 
vation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor*  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted;  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse;  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
20  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that 
is  some  books  are  toi  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read 
but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by 
deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but  that  would 
25  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort 
of  books :  else  distilled  books  are  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready 
man;  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore  if  a  man 
write  little,  he  had  need  to  have  a  great  memory;  if  lie  confer 
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30  littte,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
had  need  to  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth 
not.  Histories  make  wise  men ;  poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics, 
subtile;  natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and 
rhetoric,  able  to  contend.  “Abeunt  studia  in  mores/7  Nay 
35  there  is  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought 
out  by  fit  studies;  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appro¬ 
priate  exercises :  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins ;  shoot¬ 
ing  for  the  lungs  and  breast;  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach; 
riding  for  the  head ;  and  the  like.  So  if  a  man’s  wits  be 
40  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in  demonstra¬ 
tions,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin 
again;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences, 
let  him  study  the  Schoolmen,  for  they  are  cymini  sectores 
if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one  thing 
45  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers’  cases; 
so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


OF  TRAVEL 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education;  in  the 
elder  a  part  of  experience.  He  that  travelleth  into  a  country 
before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor 
5  or  grave  servant,  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that 
hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  before; 
whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy 
to  be  seen  in  the  country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances 
they  are  to  seek,  what  exercise  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth. 
10  For  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea-voyages,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries,  but  in 
land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most 
part  they  omit  it:  as-  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered 
15  than  observation.  Let  diaries  therefore  be  brought  in  use. 
The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are :  the  courts  of  princes, 
specially  when  they  give  audience  to  embassadors :  the  courts 
of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes :  and  so  of  consistories 
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ecclesiastic :  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments 
which  are  therein  extant :  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours:  antiquities  and 
ruins ;  libraries,  colleges,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any 
are;  shipping  and  navies:  houses,  and  gardens  of  state  and 
pleasure  near  great  cities;  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  ex¬ 
changes,  burses,  warehouses;  exercises  of  horsemanship,  fenc¬ 
ing,  training  of  soldiers  and  the  like;  comedies,  such  where- 
unto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort;  treasuries  of  jewels 
and  robes,  cabinets  and  rarities :  and  to  conclude,  whatsoever 
is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go.  After  all  which 
the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.  As 
for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execu¬ 
tions,  and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
them ;  yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young 
man  to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time 
to  gather  much,  this  you  must  do :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must 
have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth.  Then 
he  must  have  such  a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country, 
as  was  likewise  said.  Let  him  carry  with  him  also  some 
card  or  book  describing  the  country  where  he  travelleth,  which 
will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry.'  Let  him  keep  also  a  diary. 
Let  him  not  stay  long  in  one  city  or  town;  more  or  less  as 
the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long:  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in 
one  city  or  town ,  let  him  change  his  lodgings  from  one  end  and 
part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of 
acquaintance.  Let  him  sequester  himself  from  the  company 
of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where  there  is  good 
company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth.  Let  him,  upon 
his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he 
removeth,  that  he  may  use  his  favours  in  those  things  he 
desireth  to  see  or  know.  Thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with 
much  profit. 

As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that 
which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  employed  men  of  ambassadors;  for  so  in  travelling 
in  one  country,  he  shall  suck  the  experience  of  many.  Let 
him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which 
are  of  great  name  abroad ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the 
life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care 
and  discretion  to  be  avoided :  they  are  commonly  for  mistresses, 
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healths,  place,  and  words.  And  let  a  man  beware  how  he 
keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome  persons;  for 
they  will  engage  him  into  their  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller 
returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him,  but  maintain  a  corres¬ 
pondence  by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintances  which  are 
of  most  worth.  And  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  dis¬ 
course  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his  discourse,  let 
him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell 
stories :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  his  country 
manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts;  but  only  prick  in  some 
flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into  the  customs  of  his 
own  country. 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 

‘0  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper, 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  !’ 

0  up  and  spake  an  eldern  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king’s  right  knee, — 

‘Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor, 
That  ever  sail’d  the  sea/ 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  seal’d  it  with  his  hand, 

xAnd  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

‘To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Nor o way  o’er  the  faem; 

The  king’s  daughter  of  Noroway, 

’Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame.’ 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 
Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he ; 

The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 
The  tear  blinded  his  e’e. 
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‘0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tanld  the  king  o’  me, 

To  send  ns  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  sea  ? 

25  ‘Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  he  it  hail,  he  it  sleet, 
Our  ship  must  sail  the  f aem ; 

The  king’s  daughter  of  Noroway, 

’Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.’ 

They  hovsed  their  sails  on  Monenday  morn, 
30  Wi  a ’  the  speed  they  may; 

They  hae  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a  Wo  dens  day. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week, 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 

35  When  that  the  lords  o’  Noroway 
Began  aloud  to  say, — 

‘Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a’  our  king’s  goud. 
And  a’  our  queen  is  fee.’ 

‘Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud ! 

40  Fu’  loud  I  hear  ye  lie. 

‘For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie, 

As  gane  my  men  and  me, 

And  I  brought  a  half-fou  o’  glide  red  goud, 
Out  o’er  the  sea  wi  me. 

45  ‘Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  a’ ! 
Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn.’ 

‘Now,  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm ! 

‘I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

50  W’i  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 

And,  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we’ll  come  to  harm.’ 

They  hadna.  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three, 
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55  When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 
And  gurlv  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 

And  the  waves  cam  o’er  the  broken  ship, 

GO  Till  a’  her  sides  were  torn. 

‘0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor, 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 

Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  top-mast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  ?’ 

G5  ‘0  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 

Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  top-mast; 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne’er  spy  land.’ 

He  badna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

(0  A  step  but  barely  ane, 

When  a  bout  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship. 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

‘Gae,  fetch  a  web  o’  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o’  the  twine, 

75  And  wap  them  into  our  ship’s  side, 

And  let  na  the  sea  come  in.’ 

They  fetched  a  web  o’  the  silken  claith, 

Another  of  the  twine, 

And  they  wapped  them  round  that  gude  ship’s  side, 
80  But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

0  laith,  laith,  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 
To  weet  their  cork-heel’d  shoon ! 

But  bang  or  a.’  the  play  was  play’d. 

They  wat  their  .hats  aboon. 

85  And  mony  was  the  feather-bed, 

That  flattered  on  the  faern; 

And  mony  was  the  gude  lord’s  son, 

That  never  mair  cam  hame. 
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The  la dyes  wrang  their  lingers  white, 
90  Tlie  maidens  tore  their  hair, 

A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves; 

For  them  theyTl  see  na  mair. 

0  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi?  their  fans  into  their  han, 

95  Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand  ! 

And  lang,  lang,  may  the  maidens  sit, 
Wr  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A?  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves  ! 

100  For  them  theyTl  see  na  mair. 

0  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen, 

?Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep, 

And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
WF  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 


MS.  FOUND  IN  A  BOTTLE. 

EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 

Of  my  country  and  of  my  family  I  have  little  to  say.  Ill 
usage  and  length  of  years  have  driven  me  from  the  one,  and 
estranged  me  from  the  other.  Flereditary  wealth  afforded  me 
an  education  of  no  common  order,  and  a  contemplative  turn 
5  of  mind  enabled  me  to  methodize  the  stores  which  early  study 
diligently  garnered  up.  Beyond  all  things,  the  works  of  the 
German  moralists  gave  me  great  delight  ;  not  from  any  ill- 
advised  admiration  of  their  eloquent  madness,  but  from  the 
ease  with  which  my  habits  of  rigid  thought  enabled  me  to  de- 
10  tect  their  falsities.  I  have  often  been  reproached  with  the 
aridity  of  my  genius ;  a  deficiency  of  imagination  has  been  im¬ 
puted  to  me  as  a  crime ;  and  the  Pyrrhonism  of  my  opinions 
has  at  all  times  rendered  me  notorious.  Indeed,  a  strong 
relish  for  physical  philosophy  has,  I  fear,  tinctured  my  mind 
15  with  a  verv  common  error  of  this  age — I  mean  the  habit  of  re- 
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ence,  to  the  principles  of  that  science.  Upon  the  whole,  no 
person  could  be  less  liable  than  myself  to  be  led  away  from 
the  severe  precincts  of  truth  by  the  ignes  fatui  of  superstition. 
I  have  thought  proper  to  premise  thus  much,  lest  the  incredi¬ 
ble  tale  I  have  to  tell  should  be  considered  rather  the  raving 
of  a  crude  imagination  than  the  positive  experience  of  a  mind 
to  which  the  reveries  of  fancy  have  been  a  dead  letter  and  a 
nullity. 

After  many  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  I  sailed  in  the 
year  18 — ,  from  the  port  of  Batavia,  in  the  rich  and  populous 
island  of  Java,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Sunda 
Islands.  I  went  as  passenger — having  no  other  inducement 
than  a  kind  of  nervous  restlessness  which  haunted  me  as  a 
fiend. 

Our  vessel  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons, 
copper-fastened,  and  built  at  Bombay  of  Malabar  teak.  She 
was  freighted  with  cotton-wool  and  oil,  from  the  Laccadive 
Islands.  We  had  also  on  board  coir,  jaggeree,  ghee,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  a  few  cases  of  opium.  The  stowage  was  clumsily 
done,  and  the  vessel  consequently  crank. 

We  got  under  way  with  a  mere  breath  of  wind,  and  for  many 
days  stood  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Java,  without  any  other 
incident  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  our  course  than  the  oc¬ 
casional  meeting  with  some  of  the  small  grabs  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  to  which  we  were  bound. 

One  evening,  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  I  observed  a  very 
singular  isolated  cloud,  to  the  hf.  W.  It  was  remarkable,  as 
well  for  its  color,  as  from  its  being  the  first  we  had  seen  since 
our  departure  from  Batavia.  I  watched  it  attentively  until 
sunset,  when  it  spread  all  at  once  to  the  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward,  girding  in  the  horizon  with  a  narrow  strip  of  vapor,  and 
looking  like  a  long  line  of  low  beach.  My  notice  was  soon 
afterwards  attracted  by  the  dusky-red  appearance  of  the  moon 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sea.  The  latter  was  under¬ 
going  a  rapid  change,  and  the  water  seemed  more  than  usually 
transparent.  Although  I  could  distinctly  see  the  bottom,  yet, 
heaving  the  lead,  I  found  the  ship  in  fifteen  fathoms.  The  air 
now  became  intolerably  hot,  and  was  loaded  with  spiral  ex¬ 
halations  similar  to  those  arising  from  heated  iron.  As  night 
came  on,  every  breath  of  wind  died  away,  and  a  more  entire 
calm  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  flame  of  a  candle 
burned  upon  the  poop  without  the  least  perceptible  motion. 
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and  a  long  hair,  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  hung 
without  the  possibility  of  detecting  a  vibration.  However,  as 
the  captain  said  he  could  perceive  no  indication  of  danger,  and 
as  we  were  drifting  in  bodily  to  shore,  lie  ordered  the  sails  to 
be  furled,  and  the  anchor  let  go.  Ho  watch  was  set,  and  the 
crew,  consisting  principally  of  Malays,  stretched  themselves 
deliberately  upon  deck.  I  went  below — not  without  a  full 
presentiment  of  evil.  Indeed,  every  appearance  warranted  me 
in  apprehending  a  simoon.  I  told  the  captain  my  fears;  but 
he  paidxno  attention  to  what  I  said,  and  left  me  without  deign¬ 
ing  to  give  a  reply.  My  uneasiness,  however,  prevented  me 
from  sleeping,  and  about  midnight  I  went  upon  deck.  As  I 
placed  my  foot  upon  the  upper  step  of  the  companion-ladder, 
I  was  startled  by  a  loud  humming  noise,  like  that  occasioned 
by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  mill-wheel,  and,  before  I  could  as¬ 
certain  its  meaning,  I  found  the  ship  quivering  to  its  centre. 
In  the  next  instant,  a  wilderness  of  foam  hurled  us  upon  our 
beam-ends,  and,  rushing  over  us  fore  and  aft,  swept  the  entire 
decks  from  stem  to  stern. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  blast  proved,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  salvation  of  the  ship.  Although  completely  water-logged, 
yet,  as  her  masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  she  rose,  after  a 
minute,  heavity  from  the  sea,  and,  staggering  awhile  beneath 
the  immense  pressure  of  the  tempest,  finally  righted. 

By  what  miracle  I  escaped  destruction  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  water,  I  found  myself,  upon  re¬ 
covery,  jammed  in  between  the  stern-post  and  rudder.  With 
great  difficulty  I  gained  my  feet,  and,  looking  dizzily  around, 
was  at  first  struck  with  the  idea  of  our  being  among  breakers ; 
so  terrific,  beyond  the  wildest  imagination,  was  the  whirlpool 
of  mountainous  and  foaming  ocean  within  which  we  were  en¬ 
gulfed.  After  a  while,  I  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  Swede,  who 
had  shipped  with  us  at  the  moment  of  leaving  port,  I  hal¬ 
looed  to  him  with  all  my  strength,  and  presently  he  came  reel¬ 
ing  aft.  We  soon  discovered  that  we  were  the  sole  survivors 
of  the  accident.  All  on  deck,  with  the  exception  of  ourselves, 
had  been  swept  overboard ;  the  captain,  and  mates  must  have 
perished  as  they  slept,  for  the  cabins  were  deluged  with  water. 
Without  assistance,  we  could  expect  to  do  little  for  the  security 
of  the  ship,  and  our  exertions  were  at  first  paralyzed  by  the 
momentary  expectation  of  going  down.  Our  cable  had,  of 
course,  parted  like  pack-thread,  at  the  first  breath  of  the  hur- 
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ricane,  or  we  should  have  been  instantaneously  overwhelmed. 
We  scudded  with  frightful  velocity  before  the  sea,  and  the 
water  made  clear  breaches  over  us.  The  framework  of  our 
stern  was  shattered  excessively,  and,  in  almost  every  respect, 
105  we  had  received  considerable  injury;  but  to  our  extreme  joy 
we  found  the  pumps  unchoked,  and  that  we  had  made  no  great 
shifting  of  our  ballast.  The  main  furv  of  the  blast  had  al- 
ready  blown  over,  and  we  apprehended  little  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind;  but  we  looked  forward  to  its  total  cessa- 
110  tion  with  dismay;  well  believing  that,  in  our  shattered  con¬ 
dition,  we  should  inevitably  perish  in  the  tremendous  swell 
which  would  ensue.  But  this  very  just  apprehension  seemed 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  soon  verified.  For  five  entire  days 
and  nights — during  which  our  only  subsistence  was  a  small 
115  quantity  of  jaggeree,  procured  with  great  difficulty  from  the 
forecastle — the  hulk  flew  at  a  rate  defying  computation,  before 
rapidly  succeeding  flaws  of  wind,  which,  without  equalling  the 
first  violence  of  the  simoon,  were  still  more  terrific  than  any 
tempest  I  had  before  encountered.  Our  course  for  the  first 
120  four  days  was,  with  trifling  variations,  S.  E.  and  by  S.;  and 
we  must  have  run  down  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  cold  became  extreme,  although  the  wind  had 
hauled  round  a  point  more  to  the  northward.  The  sun  arose 
with  a  sickly  yellow  lustre,  and  clambered  a  very  few  degrees 
125  above  the  horizon — emitting  no  decisive  light.*  There  were  no 
clouds  apparent,  yet  the  wind  was  upon  the  increase,  and  blew 
with  a  fitful  and  unsteady  fury.  About  noon,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  guess,  our  attention  was  again  arrested  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sun.  It  gave  out  no  light,  properly  so  called,  but 
130  a  dull  and  sullen  glow  without  reflection,  as  if  all  its  rays  were 
polarized.  Just  before  sinking  within  the  turgid  sea,  its  cen¬ 
tral  fires  suddenly  went  out,  as  if  hurriedly  extinguished  by 
some  unaccountable  power.  It  was  a  dim,  silver-like  rim, 
alone,  as  it  rushed  down  the  unfathomable  ocean. 

135  We  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  day — that  day 
to  me  has  not  arrived — to  the  Swede,  never  did  arrive.  Thence¬ 
forward  we  were  enshrouded  in  pitchy  darkness,  so  that  we 
could  not  have  seen  an  object  at  twenty  paces  from  the  ship. 
Eternal  night  continued  to  envelop  us,  all  unrelieved  by  the 
140  phosphoric  sea-brilliancy  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  tropics.  We  observed,  too,  that,  although  the  tempest  con¬ 
tinued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence,  there  was  no  longer  to 
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be  discovered  the  usual  appearance  of  surf,  or  foam,  which  had 
hitherto  attended  us.  All  around  were  horror  and  thick 
gloom,  and  a  black  sweltering  desert  of  ebony.  Superstitious 
terror  crept  by  degrees  into  the  spirit  of  the  old  Swede,  and 
my  own  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  silent  wonder.  We  neglected 
all  care  of  the  ship,  as  worse  than  useless,  and  securing  our¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  possible,  to  the  stump  of  the  mizzen-mast, 
looked  out  bitterly  into  the  world  of  ocean.  We  had  no  means 
of  calculating  time,  nor  could  we  form  any  guess  of  our  situa¬ 
tion.  We  were,  however,  well  aware  of  having  made  farther 
to  the  southward  than  any  previous  navigators,  and  felt  great 
amazement  at  not  meeting  with  the  usual  impediments  of  ice. 
In  the  mean  time  every  moment  threatened  to  be  our  last — 
every  mountainous  billow  hurried  to  overwhelm  us.  The 
swell  surpassed  anything  I  had  imagined  possible,  and  that  we 
were  not  instantly  buried  is  a  miracle.  My  companion  spoke 
of  the  lightness  of  our  cargo,  and  reminded  me  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  our  ship;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  hope  itself,  and  prepared  myself  gloomily  for 
that  death  which  I  thought  nothing  could  defer  beyond  an 
hour,  as,  with  every  knot  of  way  the  ship  made,  the  swelling 
of  the  black  stupendous  seas  became  more  dismally  appalling. 
At  times  we  gasped  for  breath  at  an  elevation  beyond  the  al¬ 
batross — at  times  became  dizzy  with  the  velocity  of  our  descent 
into  some  watery  hell,  where  the  air  grew  stagnant,  and  no 
sound  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  kraken. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  abysses,  when  a  quick 
scream  from  my  companion  broke  fearfully  upon  the  night. 
“See !  see !”  cried  he,  shrieking  in  my  ears,  “Almighty  God ! 
see !  see !”  As  he  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  dull,  sullen  glare 
of  red  light  which  streamed  down  the  sides  of  the  vast  chasm 
where  we  lay,  and  threw  a  fitful  brilliancy  upon  our  deck. 
Casting  my  eyes  upwards,  I  beheld  a  spectacle  which  froze  the 
current  of  my  blood.  At  a  terrific  height  directly  above  us, 
and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  precipitous  descent,  hovered  a 
gigantic  ship,  of  perhaps  four  thousand  tons.  Although  up- 
reared  upon  the  summit  of  a  wave  more  than  a  hundred  times 
her  own  altitude,  her  apparent  size  still  exceeded  that  of  any 
ship  of  the  line  or  East  Indiaman  in  existence.  Her  huge  hull 
was  of  a  deep  dingy  black,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  customary 
carvings  of  a  ship.  A  single  row  of  brass  cannon  protruded 
from  her  open  ports,  and  dashed  from  their  polished  surfaces 
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1S5  the  fires  of  innumerable  battle-lanterns  which  swung  to  and  fro 
about  her  rigging.  But  what  mainly  inspired  ns  with  horror 
and  astonishment  was  that  she  bore  np  under  a  press  of  sail 
in  the  very  teeth  of  that  supernatural  sea,  and  of  that  ungov¬ 
ernable  hurricane.  When  we  first  discovered  her,  her  bows 
190  were  alone  to  be  seen,  as  she  rose  slowly  from  the  dim  and  hor¬ 
rible  gulf  beyond  her.  For  a  moment  of  intense  terror  she 
paused  upon  the  giddy  pinnacle,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  her 
own  sublimity,  then  trembled  and  tottered,  and — came  down. 

At  this  instant,  I  know  not  what  sudden  self-possession 
195  came  over  my  spirit.  Staggering  as  far  aft  as  I  could,  I 
awaited  fearlessly  the  ruin  that  was  to  overwhelm.  Our  own 
vessel  was  at  length  ceasing  from  her  struggles,  and  sinking 
with  her  head  to  the  sea.  The  shock  of  the  descending  mass 
struck  her,  consequently,  in  that  portion  of  her  frame  which 
200  was  nearly  under  water,  and  the  inevitablt  result  was  to  hurl 
me,  with  irresistible  violence,  upon  the  rigging  of  the  stranger. 

As  I  fell,  the  ship  hove  in  stays,  and  went  about ;  and  to  the 
confusion  ensuing  I  attributed  my  escape  from  the  notice  of 
the  crew.  With  little  difficulty  I  made  my  way,  unperceived, 
205  to  the  main  hatchway,  which  was  partially  open,  and  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  secreting  myself  in  the  hold.  Why 
I  did  so  I  can  hardly  tell.  An  indefinite  sense  of  awe.  which 
at  first  sight  of  the  navigators  of  the  ship  had  taken  hold  of 
my  mind,  was  perhaps  the  principle  of  my  concealment.  I 
210  was  unwilling  to  trust  myself  with  a  race  of  people  who  had 
offered,  to  the  cursory  glance  I  had  taken,  so  many  points  of 
vague  novelty,  doubt,  and  apprehension.  I  therefore  thought 
proper  to  contrive  a  hiding-place  in  the  hold.  This  I  did  by 
removing  a  small  portion  of  the  shifting-boards,  in  such  a  man- 
215  ner  as  to  afford  me  a  convenient  retreat  between  the  huge 
timbers  of  the  ship. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  work,  when  a  footstep  in  the 
hold  forced  me  to  make  use  of  it.  A  man  passed  by  my  place 
of  concealment  with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  gait.  I  could  not 
220  see  his  face,  but  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  general 
appearance.  There  was  about  it  an  evidence  of  great  age  and 
infirmity.  His  knees  tottered  beneath  a  load  of  years  and  his 
entire  frame  quivered  under  the  burden.  He  muttered  to 
himself,  in  a  low  broken  tone,  some  words  of  a  language  which 
225  I  could  not  understand,  and  groped  in  a  corner  among  a  pile 
of  singular-looking  instruments,  and  decayed  charts  of  navi- 
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gation.  His  manner  was  a  wild  mixture  of  the  peevishness 

of  second  childhood  and  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  god.  He  at 

length  went  on  deck,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

❖  ❖  ❖  * 

230  A  feeling,  for  which  I  have  no  name,  has  taken  possession 
of  rov  soul — a  sensation  which  will  admit  of  no  analysis,  to 
which  the  lessons  of  by-gone  time  are  inadequate,  and  for 
which  I  fear  futurity  itself  will  offer  me  no  key.  To  a  mind 
constituted  like  my  own,  the  latter  consideration  is  an  evil. 
235  I  shall  never — I  know  that  I  shall  never — he  satisfied  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  my  conceptions.  Yet  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  these  conceptions  are  indefinite,  since  they  have  their 
origin  in  sources  so  utterly  novel.  A  new  sense — a  new  entity 
is  added  to  my  soul. 

$  $  $  $ 

240  It  is  long  since  I  first  trod  the  deck  of  this  terrible  ship,  and 
the  rays  of  my  destiny  are,  I  think,  gathering  to  a  focus.  In¬ 
comprehensible  men !  Wrapped  up  in  meditations  of  a  kind 
which  I  cannot  divine,  they  pass  me  by  unnoticed.  Conceal¬ 
ment  is  utter  folly  on  my  part,  for  the  people  will  not  see. 
245  It  was  but  just  now  that  I  passed  directly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  mate;  it  was  no  long  while  ago  that  I  ventured  into  the 
captain’s  own  private  cabin,  and  took  thence  the  materials 
with  which  I  write,  and  have  written.  I  shall  from  time  to 
time  continue  this  journal.  It  is  true  that  I  may  not  find  an 
250  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  the  world,  but  I  will  not  fail 
to  make  the  endeavor.  At  the  last  moment  I  will  enclose  the 

MS.  in  a  bottle,  and  cast  it  within  the  sea. 

$  $  ^  $ 

An  incident  has  occurred  which  has  given  me  new  room  for 
meditation.  Are  such  things  the  operation  of  ungoverned 
255’  chance?  I  had  ventured  upon  deck  and  thrown  myself  down, 
without  attracting  any  notice,  among  a  pile  of  ratlin-stuff  and 
old  sails,  in  the  bottom  of  the  yawl.  While  musing  upon  the 
singularity  of  my  fate,  I  unwittingly  daubed  with  a  tar-brush 
the  edges  of  a  neatly-folded  studding-sail  which  lay  near  me 
260  on  a  barrel.  The  studding-sail  is  now  bent  upon  the  ship,  and 
the  thoughtless  touches  of  the  brush  are  spread  out  into  the 
word  Discovery. 

I  have  made  many  observations  lately  upon  the  structure  of 
the  vessel.  Although  well  armed,  she  is  not,  I  think,  a  ship 
265  of  war.  Her  rigging,  build,  and  general  equipment,  all  nega- 
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live  a  supposition  of  this  kind.  What  she  is  not,  I  can  easily 
perceive:  what  she  is,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  in  scrutinizing  her  strange  model  and  singu¬ 
lar  cast  of  spars,  her  huge  size  and  overgrown  suits  of  canvas, 
270  her  severely  simple  bow  and  antiquated  stern,  there  will  oc¬ 
casionally  flash  across  my  mind  a  sensation  of  familiar  things, 
and  there  is  always  mixed  up  with  such  indistinct  shadows  of 
recollection  an  unaccountable  memory  of  old  foreign  chroni¬ 
cles  and  ages  long  ago. 

o  O  ^ 

❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

275  I  have  been  looking  at  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  She  is  built 
of  a  material  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.  There  is  a  peculiar 
character  about  the  wood  which  strikes  me  as  rendering  it  un¬ 
fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  I  mean  its 
extreme  porousness,  considered  independently  of  the  worm- 
280  eaten  condition  which  is  a  consequence  of  navigation  in  these 
seas,  and  apart  from  the  rottenness  attendant  upon  age.  It 
will  appear  perhaps  an  observation  somewhat  over-curious, 
but  this  wood  would  have  every  characteristic  of  Spanish  oak, 
if  Spanish  oak  were  distended  by  any  unnatural  means. 

285  In  reading  the  above  sentence,  a  curious  apothegm  of  an  old 
weather-beaten  Dutch  navigator  comes  full  upon  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  “It  is  as  sure,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  any  doubt  was 
entertained  of  his  veracity,  “as  sure  as  there  is  a  sea  where  the 
ship  itself  will  grow  in  bulk  like  the  living  body  of  the 
290  seaman.” 

5}c  :Jc 

About  an  hour  ago,  I  made  bold  to  thrust  myself  among  a 
group  of  the  crew.  They  paid  me  no  manner  of  attention, 
and,  although  I  stood  in  the  very  midst  of  them  all,  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  my  presence.  Like  the  one  I  had  at 
295  first  seen  in  the  hold,  they  all  bore  about  them  the  marks  of  a 
hoary  old  age.  Their  knees  trembled  with  infirmity;  their 
shoulders  were  bent  double  with  decrepitude;  their  shrivelled 
skins  rattled  in  the  wind ;  their  voices  were  low,  tremulous, 
and  broken;  their  eyes  glistened  with  the  rheum  of  years;  and 
300  their  gray  hairs  streamed  terribly  in  the  tempest.  Around 
them,  on  every  part  of  the  deck,  lay  scattered  mathematical  in¬ 
struments  of  the  most  quaint  and  obsolete  construction. 

t9»  Mg 

9m 

I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  the  bending  of  a  studding-sail. 
From  that  period,  the  ship,  being  thrown  dead  off  the  wind, 
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305  has  continued  her  terrific  course  due  south,  with  every  rag  of 
canvas  packed  upon  her,  from  her  truck  to  her  lower  studding- 
sail  booms,  and  rolling  every  moment  her  top-gallant  yard¬ 
arms  into  the  most  appalling  hell  of  water  which  it  can  enter 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  imagine.  I  have  just  left  the  deck, 
310  where  I  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  footing,  although  the 
crew  seem  to  experience  little  inconvenience.  It  appears  to 
me  a  miracle  of  miracles  that  our  enormous  hulk  is  not  swal¬ 
lowed  up  at  once  and  forever.  We  are  surely  doomed  to  hover 
continually  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  without  taking  a  final 
315  plunge  into  the  abyss.  From  billows  a  thousand  times  more 
stupendous  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  we  glide  away  with  the 
facility  of  the  arrowy  sea-gull;  and  the  collossal  waters  rear 
their  heads  above  us  like  demons  of  the  deep,  but  like  demons 
confined  to  simple  threats,  and  forbidden  to  destroy.  I  am 
320  led  to  attribute  these  frequent  escapes  to  the  only  natural 
cause  which  can  account  for  such  effect.  I  must  suppose  the 
ship  to  be  within  the  influence  of  some  strong  current,  or  im¬ 
petuous  under-tow. 

^ 

I  have  seen  the  captain  face  to  face,  and  in  his  own  cabin — 
325  but,  as  I  expected,  he  paid  me  no  attention.  Although  in  his 
appearance  there  is,  to  a  casual  observer,  nothing  which  might 
bespeak  him  more  or  less  than  man,  still,  a  feeling  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  reverence  and  awe  mingled  with  the  sensation  of  wonder 
with  which  I  regarded  him.  In  stature,  he  is  nearly  my  own 
330  height;  that  is,  about  five  feet  eight  inches.  He  is  of  a  well- 
knit  and  compact  frame  of  body,  neither  robust  nor  remarka¬ 
bly  otherwise.  But  it  is  the  singularity  of  the  expression 
which  reigns  upon  the  face— it  is  the  intense,  the  wonderful, 
the  thrilling  evidence  of  old  age  so  utter,  so  extreme,  which  ex- 
335  cites  within  my  spirit  a  sense — a  sentiment  ineffable.  His 
forehead,  although  little  wrinkled,  seems  to  bear  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  a  myriad  of  years.  His  gray  hairs  are  records  of  the 
past,  and  his  grayer  eyes  are  Sibyls  of  the  future.  The  cabin 
floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  strange,  iron-clasped  folios,  and 
340  mouldering  instruments  of  science,  and  obsolete  long-forgotten 
charts.  His  head  was  bowed  down  upon  his  hands,  and  he 
pored,  with  a  fiery,  unquiet  eye,  over  a  paper  which  I  took  to 
be  a  commission,  and  which  at  all  events  bore  the  signature  of 
a  monarch.  He  muttered  to  himself — as  did  the  first  seaman 
345  whom  I  saw  in  the  hold — some  low  peevish  syllables  of  a 
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foreign  tongue ;  and.  although  the  speaker  was  close  at  my  el¬ 
bow,  his  voice  seemed  to  reach  my  ears  from  the  distance  of  a 
mile. 

The  ship  and  all  in  it  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Eld. 
350  The  crew  glide  to  and  fro  like  the  ghosts  of  buried  centuries; 
their  eyes  have  an  eager  and  uneasy  meaning;  and  when  their 
figures  fall  athwart  my  path,  in  the  wild  glare  of  the  battle- 
lanterns,  I  feel  as  I  have  never  felt  before,  although  I  have 
been  all  my  life  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  have  imbibed  the 
355  shadows  of  fallen  columns  at  Balbec,  and  Taclmor,  and  Per- 

sepolis,  until  my  very  soul  has  become  a  ruin. 

❖  ❖  ^  ❖ 

When  I  look  around  me,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  former  ap¬ 
prehensions.  If  I  trembled  at  the  blast  which  has  hitherto 
attended  us,  shall  I  not  stand  aghast  at  a  warring  of  wind  and 
360  ocean,  to  convey  any  idea  of  which  the  words  tornado  and 
simoon  are  trivial  and  ineffective?  All  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ship  is  the  blackness  of  eternal  night,  and  a 
chaos  of  foamless  water;  but,  about  a  league  on  either  side  of 
us,  may  be  seen,  indistinctly  and  at  intervals,  stupendous  ram- 
365  parts  of  ice,  towering  away  into  the  desolate  sky,  and  looking 
like  the  walls  of  the  universe. 

#  sjs  Hs  sfc  ** 

As  I  imagined,  the  ship  proves  to  be  in  a  current — if  that 
appellation  can  properly  be  given  to  a  tide  which,  howling  and 
shrieking  by  the  white  ice,  thunders  on  to  the  southward  with 
370  a  velocity  like  the  headlong  dashing  of  a  cataract. 

}{s  ^ 

To  conceive  the  horror  of’  my  sensations  is,  I  presume,  ut¬ 
terly  impossible;  yet  a  curiosity  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
these  awful  regions  predominates  even  over  my  despair,  and 
will  reconcile  me  to  the  most  hideous  aspect  of  death.  It  is 
375  evident  that  we  are  hurrying  onwards  to  some  exciting  knowl¬ 
edge — some  never-to-be-imparted  secret,  whose  attainment  is 
destruction.  Perhaps  this  current  leads  us  to  the  southern  pole 
itself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  supposition  apparently  so 

wild  has  every  probability  in  its  favor. 

❖  '  *  *  * 

380  The  crew  pace  the  deck  with  unquiet  and  tremulous  step; 
but  there  is  upon  their  countenances  an  expression  more  of  the 
eagerness  of  hope  than  of  the  apathy  of  despair. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  wind  is  still  in  our  poop,  and,  as  we 
carry  a  crowd  of  canvas,  the  ship  is  at  times  lifted  bodily  from 
385  out  the  sea !  Oh,  horror  upon  horror ! — the  ice  opens  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  and  we  are  whirling  dizzily, 
in  immence  concentric  circles,  round  and  round  the  borders  of 
a  gigantic  amphitheatre,  the  summit  of  whose  walls  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  and  the  distance.  But  little  time  will  be  left  me 
390  to  ponder  upon  my  destiny  !  The  circles  rapidly  grow  small — 
we  are  plunging  madly  within  the  grasp  of  the  whirlpool — 
and  amid  a  roaring,  and  bellowing,  and  thundering  of  ocean 

and  tempest,  the  ship  is  quivering — oh  God !  and - going 

down ! 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


PART  I. 
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It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

‘By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp’st  thou  me? 


An  ancient 
Mariner  meeteth 
three  Gallants 
bidden  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  feast,  and 
detaineth  one. 


The  Bridegroom’s  doors  are  open’d  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
May’st  hear  the  merry  din.’ 


He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
‘There  was  a  ship,’  quoth  he. 

‘Hold  off !  unhand  me,  grey-beard  loon !’ 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 

And  listens  like  a  three  }^ears’  child : 
The  mariner  hath  his  will. 


The  Wedding 
Guest  is  spell¬ 
bound  by  the 
eye  of  the  old 
sea-faring  man, 
and  constrained 
to  hear  his  tale. 
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The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone : 

He  cannot  choose  hut  hear; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

‘The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he! 

And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — 1 
The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Bed  as  a  rose  is  she; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 


The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

‘And  now  the  Storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 

He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 


With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar’d  the  blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 
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The  Mariner 
tells  how  the 
ship  sailed 
southward  wiih 
a  good  wind 
and  fair  weather, 
till  It  reached 
the  line. 


The  Wedding- 
Guest  heareth 
the  bridal  music ; 
but  the  Mariner 
continueth 
his  tale. 


The  ship  driven 
by  a  storm 
toward  the 
south  pole. 
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And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 

And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 


And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 

Nor  shapes  of  men,  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 


The  land  of 
ioe,  and  of  fear 
ful  sounds 
where  no  living 
thing  was  to 
he  seen. 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around : 

It  crack’d  and  growl’d,  and  roar’d  and  howl’d, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 


At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 

As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 

We  hail’d  it  in  God’s  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne’er  had  eat, 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 

The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steer’d  us  through ! 


Till  a  great  sea¬ 
bird,  called  the 
Albatross,  came 
through  the 
snow-fog, 
and  was  received 
with  great  joy 
and  hospitality. 


And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariner’s  hollo ! 


And  lo!  the  Al¬ 
batross  proveth 
a  bird  of  good 
omen,  and  fol 
loweth  the  ship 
as  it  returned 
northward 


through  fog  and 
floating  ice. 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perch’d  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  though  fog-smoke  white. 
Glimmer’d  the  white  moon-shine  !’ 
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‘God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 

From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus ! — 
Why  look’st  thou  so1 — ‘With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  inhos¬ 
pitably  killeth 
he  pious  bird  of 
good  omen. 
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PART  II. 


The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 

Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners’  hollo  ! 

,  t 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  ’em  woe : 

For  all  averr’d,  I  had  kill’d  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God’s  own  head, 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  aver’d,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

’Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free  ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
’Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be, 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 


His  shipmates 
cry  out  against 
the  ancient 
Mariner,  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  bird  of 
good  luck. 


But  when  the 
fog  cleared  off, 
theyjustify  the 
same,  and  thus 
make  themselves 
accomplices  in 
the  crime. 


The  fair  breeze 
continues  ;  the 
ship  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 
and  sails  north¬ 
ward,  even  till  it 
reaches  the  Line. 

The  ship  hath 
been  suddenly 
becalmed. 
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As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 
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Water,  water,  every  where, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

And  the  Alba¬ 
tross  begins  to 
be  avenged. 

125 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  Christ ! 

That  ever  this  should  be ! 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 

Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

130 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 

The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 

The  water,  like  a  witch’s  oils, 

Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 

Of  the  Spirit  that  plagued  us  so ; 

Mne  fathoms  deep  he  had  follow’d  us 

Prom  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

concerning  whom  the  learned  Jew,  Josephus,  and  the  Platonic  Constantinopolitan,  Michael  Psellus, 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is  no  climate  or  element  without  one  or  more. 

A  spirit  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them ; 
one  of  the  invi¬ 
sible  inhabitants 
of  this  planet, 
neither  departed 
souls  nor  angels; 
may  be  consulted. 
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And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  wither’d  at  the  root; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 

We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

140 

Ah  !  well  a, -day !  what  evil  looks 

Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 

Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 

About  my  neck  was  hung. 

The  shipmates,  in 
their  sore  distress, 
would  fain  throw  the 
whole  guilt  on  the 
ancient  Mariner: 
in  sign  whereof 

they  hang  the 

dead  sea-bird  round  his  neck. 


PART  III. 

There  pass’d  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parch’d,  and  glazed  each  eye, 

A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
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How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 

And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist; 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  1  wist ! 

And  still  it  near’d  and  near'd : 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water  sprite. 

It  plunged  and  tack’d  and  veer'd. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  behold- 
eth  a  sign  in  the 
element  afar  off. 


With  throats  nnslacked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  not  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood ! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck’d  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslacked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

Agape  they  heard  me  call : 

G-ramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in,  a  hash  0r  j0y; 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 


At  its  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  it  seemeth 
him  to  be  a 
ship;  and  at  a 
dear  ransom  he 
freeth  his  speech 
from  the  bonds 
of  thirst. 


See !  see  !  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more  ! 

Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 

Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 


And  horror  fol¬ 
lows.  For  can  it 
be  a  ship  that 
comes  onward 
without  wind  or 
tide  ? 


The  western  wave  was  all  a-fiame. 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 


And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd  with  bars,  » someth  Mm 
( Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace  ! )  „futatghheipkel<'t01 

As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 
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Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 

Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 


Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  ? 

And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew  ? 

Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two  ? 

Is  Death  that  woman’s  mate  ? 


[This  ship  it  was  a  plankless  thing, 
A  bare  Anatomy ! 

A  plankless  Spectre — and  it  moved 
Like  a  being  of  the  Sea ! 

The  woman  and  a  fleshless  man 
Therein  sate  merrily. 


And  its  ribs  are 
seen  as  bars  on 
the  face  of  the 
setting  Sun. 

The  Spectre- 
Woman  and  her 
Death-mate,  and 
no  other  on 
board  the 
skeleton-ship. 


His  bones  were  black  with  many  a  crack, 

All  black  and  bare,  I  ween; 

Jet-black  and  bare,  save  where  with  rust 
Of  mouldy  damps  and  charnel  crust 

They  were  patch’d  with  purple  and  green.] 


Her  lips  were  red,  her  locks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 

The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man’s -blood  with  cold. 


The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 

‘The  game  is  done  !  I’ve  won,  I’ve  won  !’ 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


Death  and  Life- 
in-Death  have 
diced  for  the 
ship’s  crew,  and 
she  (the  latter) 
winneth  the 
ancient  Marii  er. 


The  Sun’s  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out;  n0  twilight 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ;  of  the  Suu. 

With  far-heard  whisper  o’er  the  sea, 

Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 
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At  the  rising  of 
the  Moon, 


We  listen’d  and  look’d  sideways  up ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seem’d  to  sip  ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman’s  face  by  his  lamp  gleam’d  white ; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon,  One  after 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh,  another 

Each  turn’d  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 


Four  times  fifty  living  men,  His  shipmates 

/A-i-fT  ~i  \  drop  down  dea* 

(And  1  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 

And  every  soul,  it  pass’d  me  by. 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow ! 


But  Life-in- 
Death  begins 
her  work  on  the 
ancient  Mariner. 


PART  IV. 


‘I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  ! 

And  thou  are  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribb’d  sea-sand. 


The  Wedding- 
Guest  feareth 
that  a  Spirit  is 
talking  to  him; 


I  fear  thee  and  'thy  glittering  eye, 

And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown.’ — 
‘Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 


But  the  ancient 
Mariner  assureth 
him  of  his  bodily 
life,  and  pro- 
ceedeth  to  relate 
his  horrible 
penance. 
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The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on,  and  so  did  I. 


He  despiseth  the 
creatures  of  the 
calm, 


I  look’  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 

I  look’d  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 


And  envied  that 
they  should  live, 
and  so  many  lie 
dead. 


255  I  look’d  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 

But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 

A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  closed, 

260  And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 
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The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 

The  look  with  which  they  look’d  on  me 
Had  never  pass’d  away. 


But  the  curse 
liveth  for  him 
in  the  eye  of 
the  dead  men. 


An  orphan’s  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high; 

But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that ! 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man’s  eye  ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 


275 


The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide; 

Softly  she  was  going  up, 

And  a  star  or  two  beside — 


In  his  loneliness 
and  fixedness 
he  yearneth 
towards  the 
journeying 
Moon,  and  the 
stars  that  still 

sojourn,  yet  still  move  onward;  and  everywhere  the  blue  sky  belongs  to  them,  and  is  their  appointed  rest,  and  their  native 
country  and  their  own  natural  homes,  which  they  enter  unannounced,  as  lords  that  are  certainly  expected  and  yet  there  is 
a  silent  joy  at  their  arrival. 


Her  beams  bemock’d  the  sultry  main, 
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like  April  hoar-frost  spread; 

280  But  where  the  ship’s  huge  shadow  lav, 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watch’d  the  water-snakes : 

285  They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  rear’d,  the  ellish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  wach’d  their  rich  attire : 

290  Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coil’d  and  swam ;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 

295  A  spring  of  love  gush’d  from  my  heart, 

And  I  bless’d  them  unaware: 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ; 

300  And  from  my  neck  so  free 

The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

part  v. 

Oh  sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

305  To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 

She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remain’d, 

310  I  dreamt  that  they  were  fill’d  with  dew; 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain’d. 
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By  the  light  of 
the  Moon  be 
beholdeth  God's 
creatures  of  the 
great  calm . 


Their  beauty 
and  their 
happiness. 

He  blesseth 
them  in  his  heart. 


The  spell  begins 
to  break. 


By  the  grace  of 
the  holy  Mother, 
the  ancient 
Mariner  is  re¬ 
freshed  with 
rain. 
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My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 

Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 

And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs: 

I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 

And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 

It  did  not  come  anear; 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails. 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 

And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 

To  and  fro  thev  were  hurried  about ! 

«/ 

And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 

The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 

And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 

And  the  rain  pour’d  down  from  one  black  cloud; 
And  the  moon  was  at  its  edge. 


He  heareth 
sounds  and  sceth 
strange  sights 
and  commotions 
in  the  sky  and 
the  element. 


The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side: 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 


The  loud  wind  never  reach’d  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 


The  bodies  of 
the  ship’s  crew 
are  inspired, 
and  the  ship 
moves  on , 


They  groan’d,  they  stirr’d,  they  all  uprose, 
ISTor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 

It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 

To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 
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The  helmsman  steer’d,  the  ship  moved  on; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  np  blew ; 

The  mariners  all  ’gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools — 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother’s  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 

The  body  and  I  pull’d  at  one  rope. 

But  he  said  nought  to  me. 


T  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner !’ 

‘Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

’Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 


But  not  by  the  souls 
of  the  men,  nor  by 
demons  of  earth  or 
middle  air,  but  by  a 
blessed  troop  of  an¬ 
gelic  spirits,  sent 
down  by  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  the 


guardian  saint. 

For  when  it  dawn’d — they  dropp’d  their  arms, 

And  cluster’d  round  the  mast; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 

And  from  their  bodies  pass’d. 


Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 

Slowly  the  sounds  same  back  again, 
How  mix’d,  now  one  by  one. 


Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing, 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seem’d  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  ’twas  like  all  instruments, 
How  like  a  lonely  flute; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel’s  song, 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
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In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singe th  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sail’d  on, 

Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 

Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

The  spirit  slid:  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 

Had  fix’d  her  to  the  ocean : 

But  in  a  minute  she  ’gan  stir, 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 

Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 

She  made  a  sudden  bound : 

It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 

And  I  fell  down  in  a  swouncl. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

I  have  not  to  declare; 

But  ere  my  living  life  return’d 

I  heard  and  in  mv  soul  discern’d 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

Us  it  he  ?’  quoth  one,  Us  this  the  man  ? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.’ 


The  lonesome 
Spirit  from  the 
south-pole 
carries  on  the 
ship  as  far  as  the 
Line,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the 
angelic  troop, 
but  still  requir- 
etli  vengeance. 


The  Polar 
Spirit’s  fellow 
demons,  the  in¬ 
visible  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the 
element,  take 
part  in  his 
wrong;  and  two 
of  them  relate, 
one  to  the  other, 
that  penauce 
long  and  heavy 
for  the  ancient 
Mariner  hath 
been  accorded 
to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
turnetli  south¬ 
ward. 
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The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he,  ‘The  mail  hath  penance  done, 
420  And  penance  more  will  do/ 


PART  VI. 

First  Voice. 

‘But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again, 

Thy  soft  response  renewing — 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  V 


Second  Voice. 

425  ‘Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 

The  ocean  hath  no  blast; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 

430  For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him/ 

First  Voice. 

‘But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind?’ 

Second  Voice. 

435  ‘The  air  is  cut  away  before, 

And  closes  from  behind. 


The  Mariner 
hath  been  east 
into  a  trance; 
for  the  angelic 
power  causeth 
the  vessel  to 
drive  northward 
faster  than 
human  life 
could  eudure. 


Fly,  brother,  fly,  more  high,  more  high ! 

Or  we  shall  be  belated : 

For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 

440  When  the  Mariner’s  trance  is  abated/ 
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I  awoke  and  we  were  sailing  on, 

As  in  a  gentle  weather: 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high, 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 

For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter : 

All  fix’d  on  me  their  stony  eyes 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  pass’d  away: 

I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 

Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 
I  view’d  the  ocean  green, 

And  look’d  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turn’d  round,,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 

In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann’d  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 

Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 

Yet  she  sail’d  softly  too : 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 


The  supernatu¬ 
ral  motion  is 
retarded ;  the 
Mariner  awakes 
and  lii.s  penance 
b  gins  anew. 


The  curse  is 
finally  expiated 
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Oh !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see? 

Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 

Is  this  mine  own  conntree? 

We  drifted  o’er  the  harbour-bar, 

And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 

The  moonlight  steep’d  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light 
Till  rising  from  the  same, 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 

I  turn’d  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 

Oh,  Christ,  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 

A  man  all  light,  a  seraph  man, 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 

Each  one  a  lovely  light; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  band 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
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And  the  ancient 
Mariner  behold- 
eth  his  native 
country. 


The  angelic 
spirits  leave  the 
dead  bodies, 

And  appear  in 
their  own  forms 
of  light. 
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No-  voice;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 

I  heard  the  pilot’s  cheer; 

My  head  was  turn’d  perforce  away, 

And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

515  The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot’s  boy, 

I  heard  them  coming  fast: 

Dear  Lord  in  Heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 

520  It  is  the  Hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 
That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He’ll  shrieve  my  soul,  he’ll  wash  away 
The  Albatross’s  blood. 

PART  VII. 

525  This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 

Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears ! 

He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

530  He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  near’d :  I  heard  them  talk, 

535  ‘Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 

Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now?’ 

‘Strange,  by  my  faith !’  the  Hermit  said — 
‘And  they  answered  not  our  cheer ! 

540  The  planks  look  warp’d  !  and  see  those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
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1  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
545  My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy- tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolf’s  young.’ 

‘Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 

550  (The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I  am  a-f  ear’d’ — ‘Push  on,  push  on !’ 

Said  the  Hermit  cheerity. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 

But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr’d ; 

555  The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 

And.  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 

Still  louder  and  more  dread : 

It  reach’d  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 

560  The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunn’d  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drown’d 
My  body  lay  afloat; 

565  But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot’s  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 

The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 

And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
570  Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  Pilot  shriek’d 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit, 

The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 

And  pray’d  where  he  did  sit. 

575  I  took  the  oars:  the  Pilot’s  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 
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denly  sinketh. 
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in  the  Pilot's 
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Laugh’d  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

‘Ha,  ha !’  quoth  he,  ‘full  plain  I  see, 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.’ 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  Hermit  stepp’d  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 


‘0  shrieve,  shrieve  me,  holy  man !’ 

The  Hermit  cross’d  his  brow. 

‘Say  quick,’  quoth  he,  ‘I  bid  thee  say — 

What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?’ 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrench’d 
With  a  woeful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  ear¬ 
nestly  entreateth 
the  Hermit  to 
shrieve  him  ; 
and  the  pi  nance 
of  life  falls  on  him. 


Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns: 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 

This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 

I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  1  teach. 


And  ever  and 
anon  throughout 
his  future  life  an 
agony  cons  train - 
eth  him  to  travel 
from  land  to 
land, 


What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  ! 

The  wedding  guests  are  there : 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are: 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer ! 


O  Wedding-Guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea : 

So  lonely  ’twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 


(15) 
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0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 

’Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes  and  loving  friends 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all/ 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 

Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turn’d  from  the  bridegroom’s  door. 


And  to  teach  by 
his  own  ex¬ 
ample,  love  and 
reverence  to  all 
things  that  God 
made  and  loveth 


He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunn’d, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 


ETHAN  BRAND; 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  AN  ABORTIVE  ROMANCE. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Bartram  the  lime-burner,  a  rough,  heavy-looking  man,  be¬ 
grimed  with  charcoal,  sat  watching  his  kiln,  at  nightfall,  while 
his  little  son  played  at  building  houses  with  the  scattered 
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fragments  of  marble,  when,  on  the  hillside  below  them,  they 
5  heard  a  roar  of  laughter,  not  mirthful,  but  slow,  and  even 
solemn,  like  a  wind  shaking  the  boughs  of  the  forest. 

“Father,  what  is  that?”  asked  the  little  boy,  leaving  his 
play,  and  pressing  betwixt  his  father’s  knees. 

“0,  some  drunken  man,  I  suppose,”  answered  the  lime- 
10  burner;  “some  merry  fellow  from  the  bar-room  in  the  village, 
who  dared  not  laugh  loud  enough  within  doors  lest  he  should 
blow  the  roof  of  the  house  off.  So  here  he  is,  shaking  his  jolly 
sides  at  the  foot  of  Gray-lock.” 

“But,  father,”  said  the  child,  more  sensitive  than  the  obtuse, 
15'  middle-aged  clown,  “he  does  not  laugh  like  a  man  that  is 
glad.  So  the  noise  frightens  me !” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  child !”  cried  his  father,  gruffly.  “You 
will  never  make  a  man,  I  do  believe;  there  is  too  much  of  your 
mother  in  you.  I  have  known  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  startle  you. 
20  Hark  !  Here  comes  the  merry  fellow  now.  You  shall  see  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  him.” 

Bartram  and  his  little  son,  while  they  were  talking  thus, 
sat  watching  the  same  lime-kiln  that  had  been  the  scene  of 
Ethan  Brand’s  solitary  and  meditative  life,  before  he  began  his 
25  search  for  the  Unpardonable  Sin.  Many  years,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  now  elapsed,  since  that  portentous  night  when  the 
Idea,  was  first  developed.  The  kiln,  however,  on  the  mountain¬ 
side,  stood  unimpaired,  and  was  in  nothing  changed  since  he 
had  thrown  his  dark  thoughts  into  the  intense  glow  of  its  furn- 
30  ace,  and  melted  them,  as  it  were;  into  the  one  thought  that 
took  possession  of  his  life.  It  was  a  rude,  round,  tower-like 
structure,  about  twenty  feet  high,  heavily  built  of  rough 
stones,  and  with  a  hillock  of  earth  heaped  about  the  larger 
part  of  its  circumference;  so  that  the  blocks  and  fragments  of 
35  marble  might  be  drawn  by  cart-loads,  and  thrown  in  at  ihe 
top.  There  was  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  like 
an  oven-mouth,  but  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  in  a  stooping 
posture,  and  provided  with  a  massive  iron  door.  With  Ihe 
smoke  and  jets  of  flame  issuing  from  the  chinks  and  crevices  of 
40  this  door,  which  seemed  to  give  admittance  into  the  hillside,  it 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  private  entrance  to  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  which  the  shepherds  of  the  Delectable  Mount¬ 
ains  were  accustomed  to  show  to  pilgrims. 

There  are  many  such  lime-kilns  in  that  tract  of  country,  for 
45  the  purpose  of  burning  the  white  marble  which  composes  a 
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large  part  of  the  substance  of  the  hills.  Some  of  them,  bnilt 
years  ago,  and  long  deserted,  with  weeds  growing  in  the  vacant 
ronnd  of  the  interior,  which  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  grass  and 
wild-flowers  rooting  themselves  into  the  chinks  of  the  stones, 
50  look  already  like  relics  of  antiquity,  and  may  yet  be  overspread 
with  the  lichens  of  centuries  to  come.  Others,  where  the  lime- 
burner  still  feeds  his  daily  and  night-long  fire,  afford  points 
of  interest  to  the  wanderer  among  the  hills,  who  seats  himself 
on  a  log  of  wood  or  a  fragment  of  marble,  to  hold  a  chat  with 
55  the  solitary  man.  It  is  a  lonesome,  and,  when  the  character 
is  inclined  to  thought,  may  be  an  intensely  thoughtful  occupa¬ 
tion;  as  it  proved  in  the  case  of  Ethan  Brand,  who  had  mused 
to  such  strange  purpose,  in  days  gone  by,  while  the  fire  in  this 
very  kiln  was  burning. 

GO  The  man  who  now  watched  the  fire  was  of  a  different  order, 
and  troubled  himself  with  no  thoughts  save  the  very  few  that 
were  requisite  to  his  business.  At  frequent  intervals,  he  flung 
back  the  clashing  weight  of  the  iron  door,  and,  turning  his 
face  from  the  insufferable  glare,  thrust  in  huge  logs  of  oak, 
65  or  stirred  the  immense  brands  with  a  long  pole.  Within  the 
furnace  were  seen  the  curling  and  riotous  flames,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  marble,  almost  molten  with  the  intensity  of  heat;  while 
without,  the  reflection  of  the  fire  quivered  on  the  dark  intricacy 
of  the  surrounding  forest,  and  showed  in  the  foreground  a 
70  bright  and  ruddy  little  picture  of  the  hut,  the  spring  beside  its 
door,  the  athletic  and  coal-begrimed  figure  of  the  lime-burner, 
and  the  half -frightened  child,  shrinking  into  the  protection  of 
his  father’s  shadow.  And  when  again  the  iron  door  was  closed, 
then  reappeared  the  tender  light  of  the  half -full  moon,  which 
7 5  vainly  strove  to  trace  out  the  indistinct  shapes  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mountains;  and,  in  the  upper  sky,  there  was  a  flitting 
congregation  of  clouds,  still  faintly  tinged  with  the  rosy  sun¬ 
set,  though  thus  far  down  into  the  valley  the  sunshine  had 
vanished  long  and  long  ago. 

80  The  little  bov  now  crept  still  closer  to  his  father,  as  footsteps 
were  heard  ascending  the  hillside,  and  a  human  form  thrust 
aside  the  bushes  that  clustered  beneath  the  trees. 

“Halloo !  who  is  it  ?”  cried  the  lime-burner,  vexed  at  his 
son’s  timidity,  yet  half  infected  by  it.  “Come  forward,  and 
85  show  yourself,  like  a  man,  or  I’ll  fling  this  chunk  of  marble 
at  your  head !” 

“'You  offer  me  a  rough  welcome,”  said  a  gloomy  voice,  as  the 
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unknown  man  drew  nigh.  “Yet  I  neither  claim  nor  desire  a 
kinder  one,  even  at  my  own  fireside.” 

90  To  obtain  a  distincter  view,  Bartram  threw  open  the  iron 
door  of  the  kiln,  whence  immediately  issued  a  gush  of  fierce 
light,  that  smote  full  upon  the  stranger’s  face  and  figure.  To 
a  careless  eye  there  appeared  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his 
aspect,  which  was  that  of  a  man  in  a  coarse  brown,  country- 
95  made  suit  of  clothes,  tall  and  thin,  with  the  staff  and  heayy 
shoes  of  a  warfarer.  As  he  advanced,  he  fixed  his  eyes — which 
were  very  bright — intently  upon  the  brightness  of  the  furnace, 
as  if  he  beheld,  or  expected  to  behold,  some  object  worthy  of 
note  within  it. 

100  “Good  evening,  stranger,”  said  the  lime-burner;  “whence 
come  you,  so  late  in  the  day  ?” 

“I  come  from  my  search,”  answered  the  wayfarer ;  “for,  at 
last,  it  is  finished.” 

“Drunk ! — or  crazy !”  muttered  Bartram  to  himself.  “I 
105  shall  have  trouble  with  the  fellow.  The  sooner  I  drive  him 
away,  the  better.” 

The  little  bo}q  all  in  a  tremble,  whispered  to  his  father,  and 
begged  him  to  shut  the  door  of  the  kiln,  so  that  there  might 
not  be  so  much  light;  for  that  there  was  something  in  the 
110  man's  face  which  he  was  afraid  to  look  at,  yet  could  not  look 
away  from.  And,  indeed,  even  the  lime-burner’s  dull  and  tor¬ 
pid  sense  began  to  be  impressed  by  an  indescribable  something 
in  that  thin,  rugged,  thoughtful  visage,  with  the  grizzled  hair 
hanging  wildly  about  it,  and  those  deeply  sunken  eyes,  which 
115  gleamed  like  fires  within  the  entrance  of  a  mysterious  cavern. 
But  as  he  closed  the  door,  the  stranger  turned  towards  him, 
and  spoke  in  a  quiet,  familiar  way,  that  made  Bartram  feel  as 
if  he  were  a  sensible  and  sane  man,  after  all. 

“Your  task  draws  to  an  end,  I  see,”  cried  he.  “This  marble 
120  has  already  been  burning  three  days.  A  few  hours  more  will 
convert  the  stone  to  lime.” 

“Why,  who  are  you  ?”  exclaimed  the  lime-burner.  “You 
seem  as  well  acquainted  with  my  business  as  I  am  myself.” 

“And  well  I  may  be,”  said  the  stranger;  “for  I  followed 
125  the  same  craft  many  a  long  year,  and  here;  too,  on  this  very 
spot.  But  you  are  a  new-comer  in  these  parts.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  Ethan  Brand?” 

“The  man  that  went  in  search  of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  ?” 
asked  Bartram,  with  a  laugh. 
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“The  same,”  answered  the  stranger.  “He  has  found  what 
he  sought,  and  therefore  he  comes  back  again.” 

“What !  then  you  are  Ethan  Brand  himself  ?”  cried  the  lime- 
burner,  in  amazement.  “I  am  a  new-comer  here,  as  you  say, 
and  they  call  it  eighteen  years  since  you  left  the  foot  of  Gray- 
lock.  But,  I  can  tell  you,  the  good  folks  still  talk  about  Ethan 
Brand,  in  the  village  yonder,  and  what  a  strange  errand  took 
him  away  from  his  lime-kiln.  Well,  and  so  you  have  found 
the  Unpardonable  Sin?” 

“Even  so !”  said  the  stranger,  calmly. 

“If  the  question  is  a  fair  one,”  proceeded  Bartram,  “where 
might  it  be?” 

Ethan  Brand  laid  his  finger  on  his  own  heart. 

“Here !”  replied  he. 

And  then,  without  mirth  in  his  countenance,  but  as  if  moved 
by  an  involuntary  recognition  of  the  infinite  absurdity  of  seek¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  for  what  was  the  closest  of  all  things 
to  himself,  and  looking  into  every  heart,  save  his  own,  for 
what  was  hidden  in  no  other  breast,  he  broke  into  a  laugh 
of  scorn.  It  was  the  same  slow,  heavy  laugh,  that  had  almost 
appalled  the  lime-burner  when  it  heralded  the  wayfarer’s  ap¬ 
proach. 

The  solitary  mountain-side  was  made  dismal  by  it.  Laugh¬ 
ter,  when  out  of  place,  mistimed,  or  bursting  forth  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  feeling,  may  be  the  most  terrible  modulation 
of  the  human  voice.  The  laughter  of  one  asleep,  even  if  it  be 
a  little  child, — the  madman’s  laugh, — the  wild,  screaming 
laugh  of  a  born  idiot, — are  sounds  that  we  sometimes  tremble 
to  hear,  and  would  always  willingly  forget.  Poets  have  imag¬ 
ined  no  utterance  of  fiends  or  hobgoblins  so  fearfully  appro¬ 
priate  as  a  laugh.  And  even  the  obtuse  lime-burner  felt  his 
nerves  shaken,  as  this  strange  man  looked  inward  at  his  own 
heart,  and  burst  into  laughter  that  rolled  away  into  the  night, 
and  was  indistinctly  reverberated  among  the  hills. 

“Joe,”  said  he  to  his  little  son,  “scamper  down  to  the  tavern 
in  the  village,  and  tell  the  jolly  fellows  there  that  Ethan  Brand 
has  come  back,  and  that  he  has  found  the  Unpardonable  Sin !” 

The  boy  darted  away  on  his  errand,  to  which  Ethan  Brand 
made  no  objection,  nor  seemed  hardly  to  notice  it.  He  sat 
on  a  log  of  wood,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  iron  door  of  the 
kiln.  When  the  child  was  out  of  sight,  and  his  swift  and  light 
footsteps  ceased  to  be  heard  treading  first  on  the  fallen  leaves 
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and  then  on  the  rocky  mountain-path,  the  lime-burner  began  to 
regret  his  departure.  He  felt  that  the  little  fellow’s  presence 
had  been  a  barrier  between  his  guest  and  himself,  and  that  he 
175  must  now  deal  heart  to  heart,  with  a  man  who,  on  his  own 
confession,  had  committed  the  one  only  crime  for  which  Heaven 
could  afford  no  mercy.  That  crime,  in  its  indistinct  blackness, 
seemed  to  over-shadow  him.  The  lime-burner’s  own  sins  rose 
up  within  him,  and  made  his  memory  riotous  with  a  throng 
180  of  evil  shapes  that  asserted  their  kindred  with  the  Master  Sin, 
whatever  it  might  he,  which  it  was  within  the  scope  of  man’s 
corrupted  nature  to  conceive  and  cherish.  They  were  all  of 
one  family ;  they  went  to  and  fro  between  his  breast  and  Ethan 
Brand’s  and  carried  dark  greetings  from  one  to  the  other. 
185  Then  Bartram  remembered  the  stories  which  had  grown 
traditionary  in  reference  to  this  strange  man,  who  had  come 
upon  him  like  a  shadow  of  the  night,  and  was  making  himself 
at  home  in  his  old  place,  after  so  long  absence  that  the  dead 
people,  dead  and  buried  for  years,  would  have  had  more  right 
190  to  be  at  home,  in  any  familiar  spot,  than  he.  Ethan  Brand, 
it  was  said,  had  conversed  with  Satan  himself  in  the  lurid 
blaze  of  this  very  kiln.  The  legend  had  been  matter  of  mirth 
heretofore,  but  looked  grisly  now.  According  to  this  tale,  be¬ 
fore  Ethan  Brand  departed  on  his  search,  he  had  been  accus- 
195  tomed  to  evoke  a  fiend  from  the  hot  furnace  of  the  lime-kiln, 
night  after  night,  in* order  to  confer  with  him  about  the  Un¬ 
pardonable  Sin ;  the  man  and  the  fiend  each  laboring  to  frame 
the  image  of  some  mode  of  guilt  which  could  neither  he  atoned 
for  nor  forgiven.  And  with  the  first  gleam  of  light  upon  the 
200  mountain-top,  the  fiend  crept  in  at  the  iron  door,  there  to 
abide  the  intensest  element  of  fire,  until  again  summoned  forth 
to  share  in  the  dreadful  task  of  extending  man’s  possible  guilt 
beyond  the  scope  of  Heaven’s  else  infinite  mercy. 

While  the  lime-burner  was  struggling  with  the  horror  of 
205  these  thoughts,  Ethan  Brand  rose  from  the  log,  and  thing  open 
the  door  of  the  kiln.  The  action  was  in  such  accordance  with 
the  idea  in  Bartram’s  mind,  that  he  almost  expected  to  see  the 
Evil  One  issue  forth,  red-hot  from  the  raging  furnace. 

“Hold !  hold  !”  cried  he,  with  a  tremulous  attempt  to  laugh ; 
210  for  he  was  ashamed  of  his  fears,  although  they  overmastered 
him.  “Don’t,  for  mercy’s  sake,  bring  out  your  Devil  now !” 

“Man !”  sternly  replied  Ethan  Brand,  “what  need  have  I  of 
the  Devil?  I  have  left  him  behind  me,  on  my  track.  It  is 
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with  such  half-way  sinners  as  you  that  he  busies  himself.  Fear 
not,  because  I  open  the  door.  I  do  but  act  by  old  custom,  and 
am  going  to  trim  your  tire,  like  a  lime-burner,  as  I  was  once/7 

He  stirred  the  vast  coals,  thrust  in  more  wood,  and  bent  for¬ 
ward  to  gaze  into  the  hollow  prison-house  of  the  fire,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fierce  glow  that  reddened  upon  his  face.  The  lime- 
burner  sat  watching  him,  and  half  suspected  his  strange  guest 
of  a  purpose,  if  not  to  evoke  a  fiend,  at  least  to  plunge  bodily 
into  the  flames,  and  thus  vanish  from  the  sight  of  man.  Ethan 
Brand,  however,  drew  quietly  back,  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
kiln. 

“I  have  looked,77  said  he,  “into  many  a  human  heart  that  was 
seven  times  hotter  with  sinful  passions  than  yonder-furnace 
is  with  fire.  But  I  found  not  there  what  I  sought.  Ho,  not 
the  Unpardonable  Sin  !77 

“What  is  the  Unpardonable  Sin?77  asked  the  lime-burner; 
and  then  he  shrank  farther  from  his  companion,  trembling  lest 
his  question  should  be  answered. 

“It  is  a  sin  that  grew  within  my  own  breast,77  replied  Ethan 
Brand,  standing  erect,  with  a  pride  that  distinguishes  all  en¬ 
thusiasts  of  his  stamp.  “A  sin  that  grew  nowhere  else !  The 
sin  of  an  intellect  that  triumphed  over  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
with  man  and  reverence  for  God,  and  sacrificed  everything  to 
its  own  mighty  claims !  The  only  sin  that  deserves  a  recom¬ 
pense  of  immortal  agony !  Freely,  were  it  to  do  again,  would 
I  incur  the  guilt.  Unshrinkingly  I  accept  the  retribution  !77 

“The  man’s  head  is  turned,77  muttered  the  lime-burner  to 
himself.  “He  may  be  a  sinner,  like  the  rest  of  us, — nothing 
more  likely, — but,  I’ll  be  sworn,  lie  is  a  mad-man  too.77 

nevertheless,  he  felt  uncomfortable  at  his  situation,  alone 
with  Ethan  Brand  on  the  wild  mountain-side,  and  was  right 
glad  to  hear  the  rough  murmur  of  tongues,  and  the  footsteps 
of  what  seemed  a  pretty  numerous  party,  stumbling  over  the 
stones  and  rustling  through  the  underbrush.  Soon  appeared 
the  whole  lazy  regiment  that  was  wont  to  infest  the  village 
tavern,  comprehending  three  or  four  individuals  who  had 
drunk  flip  beside  the  bar-room  fire  through  all  the  winters, 
and  smoked  their  pipes  beneath  the  stoop  through  all  the  sum¬ 
mers,  since  Ethan  Brand’s  departure.  Laughing  boisterously, 
and  mingling  all  their  voices  together  in  unceremonious  talk, 
they  now  burst  into  the  moonshine  and  narrow  streaks  of  fire¬ 
light  that  illuminated  the  open  space  before  the  lime-kiln. 
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Bartram  set  the  door  ajar  again,  flooding  the  spot  with  light, 
that  the  whole  company  might  get  a  fair  view  of  Ethan  Brand, 
and  he  of  them. 

There  among  other  old.  acquaintances,  was  a  once  ubiquitous 
man,  now  almost  extihct,  hut  whom  we  were  formerly  sure  to 
encounter  at  the  hotel  of  every  thriving  village  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  the  stage-agent.  The  present  specimen  of 
the  genus  was  a  wilted  and  smoke-dried  man,  wrinkled  and 
red-nosed,  in  a  smartly  cut,  brown,  bobtailed  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  who,  for  a  length  of  time  unknown,  had  kept  his  desk 
and  corner  in  the  bar-room,  and  was  still  puffing  what  seemed 
to  be  the  same  cigar  that  he  had  lighted  twenty  years  before. 
He  had  great  fame  as  a  dry  joker,  though,  perhaps,  less  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  intrinsic  humor  than  from  a  certain  flavor  of 
brandy-toddy  and  tobacco-smoke,  which  impregnated  all  his 
ideas  and  expressions,  as  well  as  his  person.  Another  well- 
remembered  though  strangely  altered  face  was  that  of  Lawyer 
Giles,  as  people  still  called  him  in  courtesy;  an  elderly  raga¬ 
muffin,  in  his  soiled  shirt-sleeves  and  tow-cloth  trousers.  This 
poor  fellow  had  been  an  attorney,  in  what  he  called  his  better 
days,  a  sharp  practitioner,  and  in  great  vogue  among  the  vil¬ 
lage  litigants  ;  but  flip,  and  sling,  and  toddy,  and  cocktails, 
imbibed  at  all  hours,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  had  caused 
him  to  slide  from  intellectual  to  various  kinds  and  degrees 
of  bodily  labor,  till,  at  last,  to  adopt  his  own  phrase,  he  slid 
into  a  soap-vat.  In  other  words,  Giles  was  now  a  soap-boiler, 
in  a  small  way.  He  had  come  to  be  but  the  fragment  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  a  part  of  one  foot  having  been  chopped  off  by  an 
axe,  and  an  entire  hand  torn  away  by  the  devilish  grip  of  a 
steam-engine.  Yet,  though  the  corporeal  hand  was  gone,  a 
spiritual  member  remained;  for,  stretching  forth  the  stump, 
Giles  steadfastly  averred  that  he  felt  an  invisible  thumb  and 
Angers  with  as  vivid  a  sensation  as  before  the  real  ones  were 
amputated.  A  maimed  and  miserable  wretch  he  was ;  but  one, 
nevertheless,  whom  the  world  could  not  trample  on,  and  had  no 
right  to  scorn,  either  in  this  or  any  previous  stage  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  since  he  had  still  kept  up  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
a  man,  asked  nothing  in  charity,  and  with  his  one  hand — 
and  that  the  left  one — fought-  a  stern  battle  against  want  and 
hostile  circumstances. 

Among  the  throng,  too,  came  another  personage,  who  with 
certain  points  of  similarity  to  Lawyer  Giles,  had  many  more 
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of  difference.  It  was  the  village  doctor;  a  man  of  some  fifty 
years,  whom,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  we  introduced 
as  paying  a  professional  visit  to  Ethan  Brand  during  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  supposed  insanity.  He  was  now  a  purple-visaged,  rude, 
and  brutal,  yet  half-gentlemanly  figure,  with  something  wild, 
ruined,  and  desperate  in  his  talk,  and  in  all  the  details  of  his 
gesture  and  manners.  Brandy  possessed  this  man  like  an  evil 
spirit,  and  made  him  as  surly  and  savage  as  a  wild  beast,  and 
as  miserable  as  a  lost  soul :  but  there  was  supposed  to  be  in  him 
such  wonderful  skill,  such  native  gifts  of  healing,  beyond  any 
which  medical  science  could  impart,  that  society  caught  hold 
of  him,  and  would  not  let  him  sink  out  of  its  reach.  So,  sway¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  upon  his  horse,  and  grumbling  thick  accents  at 
the  bedside,  he  visited  all  the  sick-chambers  for  miles  about 
among  the  mountain  towns,  and  sometimes  raised  a  dying 
man,  as  it  were,  by  miracle,  or  quite  as  often,  no  doubt,  sent 
his  patient  to  a  grave  that  was  dug  many  a  year  too  soon.  The 
doctor  had  am  everlasting  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and,  as  somebody 
said,  in  allusion  to  his  habit  of  swearing,  it  was  always  alight 
with  hell-fire. 

These  three  worthies  pressed  forward,  and  greeted  Ethan 
Brand  each  after  his  own  fashion,  earnestly  inviting  him  to 
partake  of  the  contents  of  a  certain  black  bottle,  in  which, 
as  they  averred,  he  would  find  something  far  better  worth  seek¬ 
ing  for  than  the  Unpardonable  Sin.  Ho  mind,  which  has 
wrought  itself  by  intense  and  solitary  meditation  into  a  high 
state  of  enthusiasm,  can  endure  the  kind  of  contact  with  low 
and  vulgar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  Ethan 
Brand  was  now  subjected.  It  made  him  doubt; — and,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  a  painful  doubt — whether  he  had  indeed  found 
the  Unpardonable  Sin,  and  found  it  within  himself.  The 
whole  question  on  which  he  had  exhausted  life,  and  more  than 
life,  looked  like  a  delusion. 

“Leave  me,”  he  said  bitterly,  “ye  brute  beasts,  that  have 
made  yourselves  so,  shrivelling  up  your  souls  with  fiery  liquors ! 
I  have  done  with  you.  Years  and  years  ago,  I  groped  into 
your  hearts,  and  found  nothing  there  for  my  purpose.  Get 
ye  gone !” 

“Why,  you  uncivil  scoundrel,”  cried  the  fierce  doctor,  “is 
that  the  way  you  respond  to  the  kindness  of  your  best  friends  ? 
Then  let  me  tell  you  the  truth.  You  have  no  more  found  the 
Unpardonable  Sin  than  yonder  boy  Joe  has.  You  are  but  a 
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340  crazy  fellow, — I  told  you  so  twenty  years  ago, — neither  better 
nor  worse  th£n  a  crazy  fellow,  and  the  fit  companion  of  old 
Humphrey,  here  !” 

He  pointed  to  an  old  man,  shabbily  dressed,  with  long  white 
hair,  thin  visage,  and  unsteady  eyes.  For  some  years  past  this 
345  aged  person  had  been  wandering  about  among  the  hills,  inquir¬ 
ing  of  all  travellers  whom  he  met  for  his  daughter.  The  girl, 
it  seemed,  had  gone  off  with  a  company  of  circus-performers; 
and  occasionally  tidings  of  her  came  to  the  village,  and  fine 
stories  were  told  of  her  glittering  appearance  as  she  rode  on 
350  horse-back  in  the  ring,  or  performed  marvellous  feats  on  the 
tight-rope. 

The  white-haired  father  now  approached  Ethan  Brand,  and 
gazed  unsteadily  into  his  face. 

“They  tell  me  you  have  been  all  over  the  earth,”  said  he, 
355  wringing  his  hands  with  earnestness.  “You  must  have  seen 
my  daughter,  for  she  makes  a  grand  figure  in  the  world,  and 
everybody  goes  to  see  her.  Hid  she  send  .any  word  to  her  old 
father,  or  say  when  she  was  coming  back?” 

Ethan  Brand’s  eye  quailed  beneath  the  old  man’s.  That 
360  daughter,  from  whom  he  so  earnestly  desired  a  word  of  greet¬ 
ing,  was  the  Esther  of  our  tale,  the  very  girl  whom,  with  such 
cold  and  remorseless  purpose,  Ethan  Brand  had  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  psychological  experiment,  and  wasted,  absorbed,  and 
perhaps  annihilated  her  soul,  in  the  process. 

365  “'Yes,”  murmured  he,  turning  away  from  the  hoary 

wanderer;  “it  is  no  delusion.  There  is  an  Unpardonable  Sin !” 

While  these  things  were  passing,  a  merry  scene  was  going 
forward  in  the  area  of  cheerful  light,  beside  the  spring  and 
before  the  door  of  the  hut.  A  number  of  the  youth  of  the  vil- 
370  lage,  young  men  and  girls,  had  hurried  up  the  hillside,  im¬ 
pelled  by  curiosity  to  see  Ethan  Brand,  the  hero  of  so  many 
a  legend  familiar  to  their  childhood.  Finding  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  very  remarkable  in  his  aspect, — nothing  but  a  sunburnt 
wayfarer,  in  plain  garb  and  dusty  shoes,  who  sat  looking  into 
375  the  fire,  as  if  he  fancied  pictures  among  the  coals, — these 
young  people  speedily  grew  tired  of  observing  him.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  there  was  other  amusement  at  hand.  An  old  German 
Jew,  travelling  with  a  diorama  on  his  back,  was  passing  down 
the  mountain-road  towards  the  village  just  as  the  party  turned 
380  aside  from  it,  and,  in  hopes  of  eking  out  the  profits  of  the  day, 
the  showman  had  kept  them  company  to  the  lime-kiln. 
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"Come,  old  Dutchman,”  cried  one  of  the  young  men,  "let 
us  see  your  pictures,  if  you  can  swear  they  are  worth  looking 
at !” 

385  "0  yes,  Captain.”  answered  the  Jew, — whether  as  a  matter 

of  courtesy  or  craft,  he  styled  everybody  Captain, — "I  shall 
show  you,  indeed,  some  very  superb  pictures  !” 

So,  placing  his  box  in  a  proper  position,  he  invited  the 
young  men  and  girls  to  look  through  the  glass  orifices  of  the 
390  machine,  and  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  series  of  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  scratchings  and  daubings,  as  specimens  of  the  fine  arts, 
that  ever  an  itinerant  showman  had  the  face  to  impose  upon 
his  circle  of  spectators.  The  pictures  were  worn  out,  more¬ 
over,  tattered,  full  of  cracks  and  wrinkles,  dingy  with  tobacco- 
395  smoke,  and  otherwise  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  Some  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  cities,  public  edifices,  and  ruined  castles  in 
Europe;  others  represented  Napoleon’s  battles  and  Nelson’s 
sea-fights ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  would  be  seen  a  gigantic, 
brown,  hairy  hand, — which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
400  Hand  of  Destiny,  though,  in  truth,  it  was  only  the  showman’s, 
— pointing  its  forefinger  to  various  scenes  of  the  conflict,  while 
its  owner  gave  historical  illustrations.  When,  with  much  mer¬ 
riment  at  its  abominable  deficiency  of  merit,  the  exhibition 
was  concluded,  the  German  bade  little  Joe  put  his  head  into 
405  the  box.  Viewed  through  the  magnifying-glasses,  the  boy’s 
round,  rosy  visage  assumed  the  strangest  imaginable  aspect 
of  an  immense  Titanic  child,  the  mouth  grinning  broadly, 
and  the  eyes  and  every  other  feature  overflowing  with  fun  at 
the  joke.  Suddenly,  however,  that  merry  face  turned  pale. 
410  and  its  expression  changed  to  horror,  for  this  easily  impressed 
and  excitable  child  had  become  sensible  that  the  eve  of  Ethan 
Brand  was  fixed  upon  him  through  the  glass. 

"You  make  the  little  man  to  be  afraid,  Captain,”  said  the 
German  Jew,  turning  up  the  dark  and  strong  out-line  of  his 
415  visage,  from  his  stooping  posture.  "But  look  again,  and,  by 
chance,  I  shall  cause  you  to  see  somewhat  that  is  very  fine, 
upon  my  word !” 

Ethan  Brand  gazed  into  the  box  for  an  instant,  and  then 
starting  back,  looked  fixedly  at  the  German.  What  had  he 
420  seen?  Nothing,  apparently;  for  a  curious  youth,  who  had 
peeped  in  almost  at  the  same  moment,  beheld  only  a  vacant 
space  of  canvas. 


“I  remember  you  now,”  muttered  Ethan  Brand  to  the  show¬ 
man. 

425  “Ah,  Captain,”  whispered  the  Jew  of  Nuremburg,  with  a 
dark  smile,  “I  find  it  to  be  a  heavy  matter  in  my  show-box, — 
this  Unpardonable  Sin !  By  my  faith,  Captain,  it  has  wearied 
my  shoulders,  this  long  day,  to  carry  it  over  the  mountain.” 

“Peace,”  answered  Ethan  Brand,  sternly,  “or  get  thee  into 
430  the  furnace  yonder !” 

The  Jew’s  exhibition  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  a  great, 
elderly  dog — who  seemed  to  be  his  own  master,  as  no  person 
in  the  company  laid  claim  to  him — saw  fit  to  render  himself 
the  object  of  public  notice.  Hitherto,  he  had  shown  himself 
435  a  very  quiet,  well-disposed  old  dog,  going  round  from  one  to 
another,  and,  by  way  of  being  sociable,  offering  his  rough 
head  to  be  patted  by  any  kindly  hand  that  would  take  so  much 
trouble.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  grave  and  venerable 
quadruped,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  and  without  the  slightest 
440  suggestion  from  anybody  else,  began  to  run  round  after  his 
tail,  which,  to  heighten  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  was  a 
great  dead  shorter  that  it  should  have  been.  Never  was  seen 
such  headlong  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  an  object  that  could  not 
possibly  be  attained;  never  was  heard  such  a  tremendous  out- 
445  break  of  growling,  snarling,  barking,  and  snapping, — as  if  one 
end  of  the  ridiculous  brute’s  bod}^  were  at  deadly  and  most 
unforgivable  enmity  with  the  other.  Faster  and  faster,  round 
about  went  the  cur  ;  and  faster  and  still  faster  fled  the  unap¬ 
proachable  brevity  of  his  tail:  and  louder  and  fiercer  grew  his 
450  yells  of  rage  and  animosity;  until,  utterly  exhausted,  and  as 
far  from  the  goal  as  ever,  the  foolish  old  dog  ceased  his  per¬ 
formance  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun  it.  The  next  moment 
he  was  as  mild,  quiet,  sensible,  and  respectable  in  his  deport¬ 
ment,  as  when  he  first  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  company. 
455'  As  may  be  supposed,  the  exhibition  was  greeted  with  uni¬ 
versal  laughter,  clapping  of  hands,  and  shouts  of  encore,  to 
which  the  canine  performer  responded  by  wagging  all  that 
there  was  to  wag  of  his  tail,  but  appeared  totally  unable  to 
repeat  his  very  successful  effort  to  amuse  the  spectators. 

460  Meanwhile,  Ethan  Brand  had  resumed  his  seat  upon  the 
log,  and  moved,  it  might  be,  by  a  perception  of  some  remote 
analogy  between  his  own  case  and  that  of  this  self -pursuing 
cur,  he  broke  into  the  awful  laugh,  which,  more  than  any  other 
token,  expressed  the  condition  of  his  inward  being.  From  that 
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465  moment,  the  merriment  of  the  party  was  at  an  end ;  they  stood 
aghast,  dreading  lest  the  inauspicious  sound  should  be  rever¬ 
berated  around  the  horizon,  and  that  mountain  would  thunder 
it  to  mountain,  and  so  the  horror  be  prolonged  upon  their  ears. 
Then,  whispering  one  to  another  that  it  was  late, — that  the 
470  moon  was  almost  down, — that  the  August  night  was  growing 
chill. — they  hurried  homewards,  leaving  the  lime-burner  and 
little  Joe  to  deal  as  they  might  with  their  unwelcome  guest. 
Save  for  these  three  human  beings,  the  open  space  on  the  hill¬ 
side  was  a  solitude,  set  in  a  vast  gloom  of  forest.  Beyond  that 
475  darksome  verge,  the  firelight  glimmered  on  the  stately  trunks 
and  almost  black  foliage  of  pines,  intermixed  with  the  lighter 
verdure  of  sapling  oaks,  maples,  and  poplars,  while  here  and 
there  lay  the  gigantic  corpses  of  dead  trees,  decaying  on  the 
leaf-strewn  soil.  And  it  seemed  to  little  Joe — a  timorous  and 
480  imaginative  child — that  the  silent_  forest  was  holding  its 
breath,  until  some  fearful  thing  should  happen. 

Ethan  Brand  thrust  more  wood  into  the  fire,  and  closed  the 
door  of  the  kiln;  then  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  lime- 
burner  and  his  son,  he  bade,  rather  than  advised,  them  to  retire 
485  to  rest. 

“For  myself,  I  cannot  sleep, ”  said  he.  “I  have  matters 
that  it  concerns  me  to  meditate  upon.  I  will  watch  the  fire, 
as  I  used  to  do  in  the  old  time.” 

“And  call  the  Devil  out  of  the  furnace  to  keep  you  company, 
490  I  suppose,”  muttered  Bartram,  who  had  been  making  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  black  bottle  above  mentioned.  “But 
watch,  if  you  like,  and  call  as  many  devils  as  you  like!  For 
my  part,  I  shall  be  all  the  better  for  a  snooze.  Come,  Joe !” 

As  the  boy  followed  his  father  into  the  hut,  he  looked  back 
495  at  the  wa.vfarer.  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eves,  for  his  tender 
spirit  had  an  intuition  of  the  bleak  and  terrible  loneliness  in 
which  this  man  had  enveloped  himself. 

When  they  had  gone,  Ethan  Brand  sat  listening  to  the 
crackling  of  the  kindled  wood,  and  looking  at  the  little  spirts 
500  of  fire  that  issued  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  These 
trifles,  however,  once  so  familiar,  had  but  the  slightest  hold  of 
his  attention,  while  deep  within  his  mind  he  was  reviewing  the 
gradual  but  marvellous  change  that  had  been  wrought  upon 
him  by  the  search  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  re- 
505  membered  how  the  night  dew  had  fallen  upon  him, — how  the 
dark  forest  had  whispered  to  him, — how  the  stars  had  gleamed 
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upon  him, — a  simple  and  loving  man,  watching  his  lire  in  the 
years  gone  by,  and  ever  musing  as  it  burned.  He  remembered 
with  what  tenderness,  with  what  love  and  sympathy  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  what  pity  for  human  guilt  and  woe,  he  had  first 
begun  to  contemplate  those  ideas  which  afterwards  became  the 
inspiration  of  his  life ;  with  what  reverence  he  had  then  looked 
into  the  heart  of  man,  viewing  it  as  a  temple  originally  divine, 
and,  however  desecrated,  still  to  be  held  sacred  by  a  brother; 
with  what  awful  fear  he  had  deprecated  the  success  of  his  pur¬ 
suit,  and  prayed  that  the  Unpardonable  Sin  might  never  be 
revealed  to  him.  Then  ensued  that  vast  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  which,  in  its  progress,  disturbed  the  counterpoise  be¬ 
tween  his  mind  and  heart.  The  Idea  that  possessed  his  life 
had  operated  as  a  means  of  education;  it  had  gone  on  culti¬ 
vating  his  powers  to  the  highest  point  of  which  they  were  sus¬ 
ceptible;  it  had  raised  him  from  the  level  of  an  unlettered 
laborer  to  stand  on  a  star-lit  eminence,  whither  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  earth,  laden  with  the  lore  of  universities,  might 
vainly  strive  to  clamber  after  him.  So  much  for  the  intellect ! 
But  where  was  the  heart?  That,  indeed,  had  withered, — had 
contracted, — had  hardened, — had  perished  !  It  had  ceased  to 
partake  of  the  universal  throb.  He  had  lost  his  hold  of  the 
magnetic  chain  of  humanity.  He  was  no  longer  a  brother-man, 
opening  the  chambers  or  the  dungeons  of  our  common  nature 
hy  the  key  of  holy  sympathy,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  share 
in  all  its  secrets ;  he  was  now  a  cold  observer,  looking  on  man¬ 
kind  as  the  subject  of  his  experiment,  and,  at  length,  convert¬ 
ing  man  and  woman  to  be  his  puppets,  and  pulling  the  wires 
that  moved  them  to  such  degrees  of  crime  as  were  demanded 
for  his  study. 

Thus  Ethan  Brand  became  a  fiend.  He  began  to  be  so  from 
the  moment  that  his  moral  nature  had  ceased  to  keep  the  pace 
of  improvement  with  his  intellect.  And  now,  as  his  highest 
effort  and  inevitable  development, — as  the  bright  and  gorgeous 
flower,  and  rich,  delicious  fruit  of  his  life’s  labor, — he  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  Unpardonable  Sin ! 

“What  more  have  I  to  seek?  what  more  to  achieve?”  said 
Ethan  Brand  to  himself.  “My  task  is  done,  and  well  done !” 

Starting  from  the  log  with  a  certain  alacrity  in  his  gait  and 
ascending  the  hillock  of  earth  that  was  raised  against  the  stone 
circumference  of  the  lime-kiln,  he  thus  reached  the  top  of  the 
structure.  It  was  a  space  of  perhaps  ten  feet  across,  from  edge 
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to  edge,  presenting  a  view  of  the  npper  surface  of  the  immense 
550  mass  of  broken  marble  with  which  the  kiln  was  heaped.  All 
these  innumerable  blocks  and  fragments  of  marble  were  red- 
hot  and  vividly  on  fire,  sending  up  great  spouts  of  blue  flame, 
which  quivered  aloft  and  danced  madly,  as  within  a  magic 
circle,  and  sank  and  rose  again,  with  continual  and  multitudi- 
555  nous  activity.  As  the  lonely  man  bent  forward  over  this  ter¬ 
rible  .body  of  fire,  the  blasting  heat  smote  up  against  his  person 
with  a  breath  that,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  scorched 
and  shrivelled  him  up  in  a  moment. 

Ethan  Brand  stood  erect,  and  raised  his  arms  on  high.  The 
560  blue  flames  played  upon  his  face,  and  imparted  the  wild  and 
ghastly  light  which  alone  could  have  suited  its  expression;  it 
was  that  of  a  fiend  on  the  verge  of  plunging  into  his  gulf  of 
intensest  torment. 

“0  Mother  Earth/’  cried  he,  “who  art  no  more  my  Mother, 
565  and  into  whose  bosom  this  frame  shall  never  be  resolved!  0 
mankind,  whose  brotherhood  I  have  cast  off,  and  trampled  thy 
great  heart  beneath  my  feet !  0  stars  of  heaven,  that  shone  on 
me  of  old,  as  if  to  light  me  onward  and  upward ! — farewell  all, 
and  forever.  Come,  deadly  element  of  Fire, — henceforth  my 
570  familiar  friend  !  Embrace  me,  as  I  do  thee  !” 

That  night  the  sound  of  a  fearful  peal  of  laughter  rolled 
heavily  through  the  sleep  of  the  lime-burner  and  his  little  son ; 
dim  shapes  of  horror  and  anguish  haunted  their  dreams,  and 
seemed  still  present  in  the  rude  hovel,  when  they  opened  their 
575  eyes  to  the  daylight. 

“Up,  boy,  up !”  cried  the  lime-burner,  staring  about  him. 
“Thank  Heaven,  the  night  is  gone,  at  last;  and  rather  than 
pass  such  another,  I  would  watch  my  lime-kiln,  wide  awake, 
for  a  twelvemonth.  This  Ethan  Brand,  with  his  humbug  of 
580  an  Unpardonable  Sin,  has  done  me  no  such  mighty  favor,  in 
taking  my  place. 

He  issued  from  the  hut,  followed  by  little  J oe,  who  kept  fast 
hold  of  his  father’s  hand.  The  early  sunshine  was  already 
pouring  its  gold  upon  the  mountain-tops ;  and  though  the  val- 
585  leys  were  still  in  shadow,  they  smiled  cheerfully  in  the  promise 
of  the  bright  day  that  was  hastening  onward.  The  village, 
completely  shut  in  by  hills,  which  swelled  away  gently  about  it, 
looked  as  if  it  had  rested  peacefully  in  the  hollow  of  the  great 
hand  of  Providence.  Every  dwelling  was  distinctly  visible; 

.590  the  little  spires  of  the  two  churches  pointed  upwards,  and 
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caught  a  fore-glimmering  of  brightness  from  the  snn-gilt 
skies  upon  their  gilded  weathercocks.  The  tavern  was  astir, 
and  the  figure  of  the  old,  smoke-dried  stage-agent,  cigar  in 
mouth,  was  seen  beneath  the  stoop.  Old  Graylock  was  glori- 
595  fled  with  a  golden  cloud  upon  his  head.  Scattered  likewise 
over  the  breasts  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  there  were 
heaps  of  hoary  mist,  in  fantastic  shapes,  some  of  them  far  down 
into  the  valley,  others  high  up  towards  the  summits,  and  still 
others,  of  the  same  family  of  mist  or  cloud,  hovering  in  the 
600  gold  radiance  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  Stepping  from  one  to 
another  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  hills,  and  thence  to  the 
loftier  brotherhood  that  sailed  in  air,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  a 
mortal  man  might  thus  ascend  into  the  heavenly  regions.  Earth 
was  so  mingled  with  sky  that  it  was  a  day-dream  to  look  at  it. 
605  To  supply  that  charm  of  the  familiar  and  homely,  which 
Nature  so  readily  adopts  into  a  scene  like  this,  the  stage-coach 
was  rattling  down  the  mountain-road,  and  the  driver  sounded 
his  horn,  while  echo  caught  up  the  notes,  and  intertwined 
them  into  a  rich  and  varied  and  elaborate  harmony,  of  which 
610  the  original  performer  could  lay  claim  to  little  share.  The 
great  hills  played  a  concert  among  themselves,  each  contrib¬ 
uting  a  strain  of  airy  sweetness. 

Little  Joe’s  face  brightened  at  once. 

“Dear  father,”  cried  he,  skipping  cheerily  to  and  fro,  “that 
615  strange  man  is  gone,  and  the  sky  and  the  mountains  all  seem 
glad  of  it !” 

“Yes,”  growled  the  lime-burner,  with  an  oath,  “but  he  has  let 
the  fire  go  down,  and  no  thanks  to  him  if  five  hundred  bushels 
of  lime  are  not  spoiled.  If  I  catch  the  fellow  hereabouts  again, 
620  I  shall  feel  like  tossing  him  into  the  furnace!” 

With  his  long  pole  in  his  hand,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
kiln.  After  a  moment’s  pause,  he  called  to  his  son. 

“Come  up  here,  J oe !”  said  he. 

So  little  Joe  ran  up  the  hillock,  and  stood  by  his  father’s 
625  side.  The  marble  was  all  burnt  into  perfect,  snow-white  lime. 
But  on  its  surface,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle, — snow-white  too, 
and  thoroughly  converted  into  lime, — lay  a  human  skelton,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  person  who,  after  long  toil,  lies  down  to  long 
repose.  Within  the  ribs — strange  to  say — was  the  shape  of  a 
630  human  heart. 

“Was  the  fellow’s  heart  made  of  marble?”  cried  Bartram,  in 
some  perplexity  at  this  phenomenon.  “At  any  rate,  it  is  burnt 
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into  what  looks  like  special  good  lime;  and,  taking  all  the  bones 
together,  my  kiln  is  half  a  bushel  the  richer  for  him.” 

So  saying,  the  rnde  lime-burner  lifted  his  pole,  and,  letting 
it  fall  upon  the  skeleton,  the  relies  of  Ethan  Brand  were 
crumbled  into  fragments. 


THE  PRISONER  OE  CH1LLON. 

LORD  BYRON. 

I. 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
iN’or  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears ; 
My  limbs  are  bow’d,  though  not  with  toil, 
But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 

For  they  have  been  a  dungeon’s  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann’d,  and  barr’d — forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father’s  faith 
I  suffer’d  chains  and  courted  death; 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 

AYe  were  seven — who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 

Finish’d  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution’s  rage; 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal’d, 

Dying  as  their  father  died. 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 

Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 
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II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould 
In  ChilloiTs  dungeons  deep  and  old, 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
30  Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 

A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp, 

35  Like  a  marsh’s  meteor  lamp: 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 

That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 

40  With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 

Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  vears — I  cannot  count  them  o’er, 

45  I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 

When  my  last  brother  droop’d  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

in. 

They  chain’d  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 

50  We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 

We  could  not  see  each  other’s  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 

And  thus  together — yet  apart, 

55  Fetter’d  in  hand,  but  join’d  in  heart, 
’Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other’s  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
60  With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free, 
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As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 

It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  unhold  and  cheer  the  rest 

JL 

I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother’s  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eves  as  blue  as  heaven, 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress’d 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)  — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer’s  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 

The  snow-clad  olf spring  of  the  sun; 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 

With  tears  for  nought  but  others’  ills, 
And  then  thev  flow’st  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  ahhorr’d  to  view  below. 


v. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form’d  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  ’gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perish’d  in  the  foremost  rank 
With  joy: — but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
TIis  spirit  wither’d  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 

He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow’d  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 
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105  To  him  liis  dungeon  was  a  gulf. 

And.  fetter’d  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

* 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chilian’s  walls : 

A  thousand,  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 

110  Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 

From  Chil loir’s  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls : 

A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave 
115  Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o’er  our  heads  it  knock’d; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter’s  spray 
120  Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 

x4nd  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock’d, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock’d, 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
125  The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 

I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 

He  loath’d  and  put  away  his  food; 

It  was  not  that  ’twas  coarse  and  rude, 

130  For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare, 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 

Our  bread  was  such  as  captive’s  tears 
135  Have  moisten’d  many  a  thousand  years, 

Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 

But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 

These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 

140  My  brother’s  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain’s  side ; 
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But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died. 

I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, 
Though  hard  I  strove,  hut  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 
And  scoop’d  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 

I  begg’d  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
Tn  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laugh’d — and  laid  him  there 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  murder’s  fitting  monument ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish’d  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother’s  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr’d  father’s  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and.  one  day  free ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither’d  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 

I’ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I’ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread ; 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 
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Unmix’d  with  such — but  sure  and  slow; 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow’s  ray ; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright  ; 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 
A  groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I  listen’d,  but  I  could  not  hear — 

I  call’d,  for  1  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  ’twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 
And  rush’d  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

I  only  stirr’d  in  this  black  spot, 

I  only  lived — I  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 

The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

y 

Mv  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

T  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

'i.' 

A  frantic  feeling  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 
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I  know  not  why 
I  could  not  die, 

I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 

And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 

I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 

As  shrub  less  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey ; 

It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day — 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness — without  a  place ; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime — 
But  silence  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless ! 

x. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 

And  mine  was  thankful  till  mv  eves 

*/ 

Ban  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track; 

I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
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That  bird  was  perch’d,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  npon  the  tree  ; 

A  lovely  bird,  with  aznre  wings, 

And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

2 TO  And  seem’d  to  say  them  all  for  me  ! 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 

I  ne’er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 

It  seemed  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 

275'  And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

And,  cheering  from  my  dungeon’s  brink. 

Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

280  Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A  visitant  from  Paradise; 

285  For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile — 

I  sometimes  deem’d  that  it  might  be 
My  brother’s  soul  come  down  to  me; 

But  then  at  last  awav  it  flew, 

290  And  then  ’twas  mortal — well  I  knew, 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 

Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

295  A  single  cloud  on  sunny  day, 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 

A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear  _ 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI. 

300  A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 

I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 

But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
305  With  links  unfasten’d  did  remain, 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
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Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 

My  brothers’  graves  without  a  sod; 

For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush’d  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me: 

No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  mv  misery; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr’d  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more  upon  the  mountains  high 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIII. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 

I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  channell’d  rock  and  broken  hush ; 

1  saw  the  white- wall’d  distant  town, 
xAnd  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down; 

And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view; 

A  small  green  isle,  it  seem’d  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
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But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  fT there  were  young  flowers  growin 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each-  and  all; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fly ; 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 

And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
T  had  not  left  my  recent  chainj 
And,  when  1  did  descend  again, 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Tell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 

Tt  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 

And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 

Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 

I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free ; 

I  ask’d  not  why,  and  reck’d  not  where ; 

It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 

Fetter’d  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learn’d  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear’d  at  last, 

And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 

These  Heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  ! 

And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home: 

With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 

And  watch’d  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 

We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
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Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell — 

My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 

So  mnch  a  long  comimmion  tends 
To  make  ns  what  we  are : — even  I 
Regain’d  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 


SAY  NOT,  THE  STRUGGLE  NAUGHT  AVAILETH. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

Say  not,  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 

Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  ycu,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 


THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

I 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

We  sat  within  the  farm-house  old, 
Whose  windows  looking  o’er  the  bay, 
Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 
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Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, — 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town — 

The  light-honse, — the  dismantled  fort, — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night 
Descending  filled  the  little  room ; 

Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight, 

Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spoke  of  many  a  vanished  scene. 

Of  what  we  once  had  thought — and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 

And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead. 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 

When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again. 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 

That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part; 

Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake, 

Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 

Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap,  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendor  flashed  and  failed, 

We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, — 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed, 

And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows  rattling  in  their  frames, 

The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach — 
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The  gusty  blast- — the  bickering  flames — 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech  ; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain — 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 

That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

45  0  flames  that  glowed  !  0  hearts  that  yearned  ! 

Thev  were  indeed  too  much  akin — 

The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned, 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOR. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

“  Speak  !  speak  !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me ! 

5  Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 

But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  ?” 

Then  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
10  Pale  flashes  seem  to  rise, 

As  when  the  Northern  skies 
Gleam  in  December ; 

And,  like  the  water’s  flow 
Under  December’s  snow, 

15  Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart’s  chamber. 

0 

“  I  was  a  Viking  old  ! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 

No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee  ! 

Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
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Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 

Else  dread  a  dead  man’s  curse  ! 
For  this  I  sought  thee. 

“  Far  in  the  Northern  land, 

By  the  wild  Baltic’s  strand, 

I,  with  my  childish  hand, 

Tamed  the  ger  falcon ; 

And  with  my  skates  fast-bound. 
Skimmed  the  half -frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 
Trembled  to  walk  on. 

“  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear. 

While  from  my  path  the  hare 
Fled  like  a  shadow; 

Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf’s  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

“  But  when  I  older  grew, 

Joining  a  corsair’s  crew, 

O’er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 
With  the  marauders. 

Wild  was  the  life  we  led; 

Many  the  souls  that  sped. 

Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stern  orders. 

“  Many  a  wassail-bout 

V 

Wore  the  long  Winter  out; 

Often  our  midnight  shout 
Set  the  cock’s  crowing, 

As  we  the  Berserk’s  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 

Draining  the  oaken  pail, 

Filled  to  o’erflowing. 

“  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
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Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender; 

And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 

On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

65  “  1  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid, 

Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 

And  in  the  forest’s  shade 
Our  vows  were  plighted. 

Under  its  loosened  vest 
70  Fluttered  her  little  breast, 

Like  birds  in  their  little  nest 
By  the  hawk  frighted. 

u  Bright  in  her  father’s  hall 

‘  Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 

75  Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory ; 

When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter’s  hand, 

Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 
80  To  hear  my  story. 

“  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 
The  sea-foam  brightly, 

85  So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 

Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 

From  the  deep  drinking-horn 
Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

“  She  was  a  Prince’s  child, 

90  I  but  a  Viking  wild, 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 
I  was  discarded ! 

Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew’s  flight, 

Why  did  they  leave  that  night 
Her  nest  unguarded? 
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“  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 

Bearing  the  maid  with  me, — 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen  ! — 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 

Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 

“  Then  launched  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 

Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 

So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

“  And  as  tp  catch  the  gale 
Bound  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
‘Death  !’  was  the  helmsman’s  hail 
‘Death  without  quarter !’ 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel; 

Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 
Through  the  black  water  ! 

“  As  with  his  wings  aslant, 

Sails  the  fierce  cormorant. 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden, 

So  toward  the  open  main, 

Beating  to  sea  again, 

Through  the  wild  hurricane', 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

“  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore. 
And  when  the  storm  was  o’er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 
Stretching  to  leeward; 

There  for  my  lady’s  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 
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Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  sea-ward. 

“  There  lived  we  many  years ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden’s  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

140  She  was  a  mother; 

Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes. 
Under  that  tower  she  lies; 

Ne’er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  such  another ! 

“  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 

Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  ! 

Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sun-light  hateful ! 

In  the  vast  forest  here, 

Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 

Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

0,  death  was  grateful ! 
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“  Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 

Up  to  its  native  stars 
Mv  soul  ascended ! 

%j 

There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior’s  soul, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  skoal!” 
— Thus  the  tale  ended. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


i- 


I. 


Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day’s  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark’s  crown, 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 
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By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. — 


ii. 

10  Like  leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  loftv  British  line : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime : 

15  As  the}'-  drifted  on  their  path, 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death ; 

And  the  boldest  held,  his  breath, 

For  a  time. — 

ill. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush’d 
20  To  anticipate  the  scene; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush’d 
O’er  the  deadly  space  between. 

‘Hearts  of  oak !’  our  captain  cried ;  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
25  Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

IV. 

Again !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

30  Till  a  feebler  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom ; — 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shatter’d  sail ; 

35  Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom. — 


v. 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then, 

As  he  hail’d  them  o’er  the  wave ; 
‘Ye  are  brothers !  we  are  men ! 
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And  we  conquer  bnt  to  save : — 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring; 
Bnt  yield,  proud  foe;  thy  fleet. 

With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King.' 


vi. 

Then  Denmark  bless’d  our  chief, 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
From  her  people  wildly  rose, 

As  Death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day, 
While  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright 
O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. 

VII. 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise ! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities'  blaze; 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light ; 

And  yet,  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  the  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore. 

VIII. 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  true; 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died, 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou: 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven  o’er  their  grave; 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave. 
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ALEXANDER’S  FEAST:  OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

A  Song  in  Honor  of  St.  Cecilia’s  Day:  1697. 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


I. 

’Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won, 

By  Philip’s  warlike  son : 

Aloft  in  awfnl  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
5  On  his  imperial  throne; 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 

Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound : 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned) 

The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 

10  Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

15  None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

ii. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

20  And  heav’nly  joys  inspire. 

The  song  began  from  Jove, 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 

( Such  is  the  pow’r  of  mighty  love ! ) 

A  dragon’s  fiery  form  belied  the  god : 

25  Sublime  on  radient  spires  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed. 

And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 

A  present  deity !  they  shout  around : 

30  A  present  deity !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 

With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 

Assumes  the  god. 
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Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

in. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musican  sung. 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young. 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ! 

40  Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 

He  shows  his  honest  face. 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath.  He  comes,  he  comes  ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain: 

45  Bacchus5  blessings  are  a  treasure, 

Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure : 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

IV. 

50  Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  King  grew  vain ; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes: 

55  And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied, 

Changed  his  hand  and  checked  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

60  By  too  severe  a  fate, 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt’ring  in  his  blood : 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
65  By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 

On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  looks  the  jobless  victor  sate, 

Revolving  in  his- altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 
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The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 

75  ’Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 

80  Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 

Think,  oh,  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 

85  Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee — 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause : 

So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

90  Gazed  on  the  fair 

Who  caused  his  care, 

And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again : 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
95  The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

VI. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
100  Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head ; 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 

And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 

“Revenge  !  revenge  \”  Timotheus  cries ; 

105  “See  the  Furies  arise: 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 

110  Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

Those  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
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And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain : 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 

And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  V* 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy; 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy 
Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

VII. 

Thus  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 

Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inven tress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 

With  Nature’s  mother- wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 


ODE  ON  ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

I. 

Descend,  ye  Nine!  descend  and  sing; 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire, 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  ! 

In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain 
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Let  the  warbling  lute  complain : 

Let  the  loud  trumpets  sound 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound ; 

While  in  more  lengthened  notes,  and  slow, 

The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 

Hark  !  the  numbers,  soft  and  clear, 

Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 

Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise 
And  till  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies ; 
Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes, 

In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats  : 
Till,  by  degrees,  remote  and  small, 

The  strains  decay, 

And  melt  away. 

In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 

ii. 

By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 

Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 

If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 

Music  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  applies; 

Or,  when  the  soul  is  pressed  with  cares, 

Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs. 

Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds; 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover’s  wounds ; 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

>  Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes. 

Listening  Envy  drops  her  snakes ; 

Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage, 

And  giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 

hi. 

But  when  our  country’s  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  music  every  bosom  warms.! 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas, 

High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain, 
While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 
Transported  demigods  stood  round, 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound, 

Inflamed  with  glory’s  charms : 
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Each  chief  his  sevenfold  shield  displayed, 

And  half  unsheathed  the  shining  blade ; 

Apd  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  rebound, 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  to  arms  ! 

IV. 

But  when,  through  all  the  infernal  hounds 
50  Which  flaming  Phlegethon  surrounds, 

Love,  strong  as  death,  the  poet  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead, 

What  sounds  were  heard, 

What  scenes  appeared, 

55  (Ter  all  the  dreary  coasts ! 

Dreadful  gleams, 

Dismal  screams, 

Fires  that  glow, 

Shrieks  of  woe, 

(>0  Sullen  moans, 

Hollow  groans, 

And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts  ! 

But,  hark  !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre ; 

And  see  !  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 

(55  See,  shady  forms  advance  ! 

Thy  stone,  0  Sisyphus,  stands  still, 

Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel, 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 

The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 

70  And  snakes  uncurled  hang  listening  round  their  heads 

v. 

“By  the  streams  that  ever  How, 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O'er  the  Elysian  flowers; 

By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
75  In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bowers; 

By  the  heroes’  armed  shades. 

Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades ; 

By  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 

80  Wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove, 

Restore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life : 

Oh  take  the  husband  or  return  the  wife  !” 

He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
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To  hear  the  poet’s  prayer ; 

Stem  Proserpine  relented, 

And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 

Thus  song  could  prevail 
O’er  death  and  o’er  hell — 

A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ! 

Though  Fate  had  fast  bound  her, 

With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 

Yet  music  and  love  were  victorious. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes : 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies  ! 

How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move  ? 

Yo  crime  was  thine,  if  ’tis  no  crime  to  love. 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 

'  Beside  the  fall  of  fountains, 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 

Bolling  in  meanders, 

All  alone. 

Unheard,  unknown, 

He  makes  his  moan.; 

And  calls  her  ghost, 

For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost! 

Now  with  Furies  surrounded, 

Despairing,  confounded, 

He  trembles,  he  glows, 

Amidst  Bhodope’s  snows : 

See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o’er  the  desert  he  flies ; 

Hark  !  Haemus  resounds  with  the  Bacchanals’  cries — 

Ah  see,  he  dies  ! 

Yet  ev’n  in  death  Eurydice  he  sung, 

Eurydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue, 

Eurydice  the  woods, 

.  Eurydice  the  floods, 

Eurydice  the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rung. 

VI. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 

And  Fate’s  severest  rage  disarm ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please : 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
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And  to  her  Maker’s  praise  confined  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire, 
Tli’  immortal  pow’rs  incline  their  ear ; 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire, 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire; 
130  And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given : 

His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hell, 

Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 


THE  UGLY  DUCKLING. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

It  was  lovely  summer  weather  in  the  country,  and  the  golden 
corn,  the  green  oats,  and  the  haystacks  in  the  meadows  looked 
beautiful.  On  a  sunny  slope  stood  a  pleasant  old  farm-house, 
close  by  a  deep  river.  Under  some  big  burdock  leaves  on  the 
5  bank,  sat  a  duck  on  her  nest,  waiting  for  her  young  brood  to 
hatch. ;  she  was  beginning  to  get  tired  of  her  task,  for  the  little 
ones  were  a  long  time  coming  out  of  their  shells. 

At  length  one  shell  cracked,  and  then  another,  and  from 
each  egg  came  a  living  creature  that  lifted  its  head  and  cried, 
10  “Peep,  peep.”  “Quack,  quack,”  said  the  mother,  and  then  they 
all  quacked  as  well  as  they  could,  and  looked  about  them  on 
every  side  at  the  large  green  leaves.  The  mother  allowed  them 
to  look  as  much  as  they  liked,  because  green  is  good  for  the 
eyes.  “How  large  the  world  is,”  said  the  young  ducks,  when 
15  they  found  how  much  more  room  they  had  than  while  they  were 
inside  the  egg-shell.  “Do  you  imagine  this  is  the  whole  world  ?” 
asked  the  mother;  “"wait  till  you  have  seen  the  garden;  it 
stretches  far  beyond  that  to  the  parson’s  field,  but  I  have  never 
ventured  so  far.  Are  you  all  out  ?”  she  continued,  rising ;  “no, 
20  I  declare,  the  largest  egg  lies  there  still.  I  wonder  how  long 
this  is  to  last,  I  am  quite  tired  of  it;”  and  she  seated  herself 
again  on  the  nest. 

“Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?”  asked  an  old  duck,  who  paid 
her  a  visit. 

“One  egg  is  not  hatched  yet,”  said  the  duck,  “it  will  not 
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break.  But  just  look  at  all  the  others,  are  they  not  the  pret¬ 
tiest  little  ducklings  you  ever  saw  ?” 

“'Let  me  see  the  egg  that  will  not  hatch/’  said  the  old  duck. 
“I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  turkey’s  egg.  I  was  persuaded  to  hatch 
30  some  once,  and  after  all  my  care  and  trouble  with  the  young 
ones,  they  were  afraid  of  the  water.  I  quacked  and  clucked,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  I  could  not  get  them  to  venture  in.  Let  me 
look  at  the  egg.  Yes,  that  is  a  turkey’s  egg;  take  my  advice, 
leave  it  where  it  is,  and  teach  the  other  children  to  swim.” 
35  “I  think  I  will  sit  on  it  a  little  while  longer,”  said  the  duck; 

.  “I  have  sat  so  long  already,  a  few  days  will  be  nothing.” 

“Please  yourself,”  said  the  old  duck  and  she  went  away. 

At  last  the  large  egg  hatched,  and  a  young  one  crept  forth, 
crying  “Peep,  peep.”  It  was  very  large  and  ugly.  The  duck 
40  stared  at  it  and  exclaimed,  “It  is  very  large,  and  not  at  all  like 
the  others.  I  wonder  if  it  really  is  a  turkey.  We  shall  soon 
find  out  when  we  go  to  the  water.  It  must  go  in,  if  I  have  to 
push  it  in  myself.” 

On  the  next  day,  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  sun 
45  shone  brightly  on  the  green  burdock  leaves,  so  the  mother  duck 
took  her  young  brood  down  to  the  water,  and  jumped  in  with  a 
splash.  “Quack,  quack,”  cried  she,  and  one  after  another  the 
little  ducklings  jumped  in.  The  water  closed  over  their  heads, 
but  they  came  up  again  in  an  instant,  and  swam  about  quite 
50  prettily  with  their  legs  paddling  under  them  as  easily  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  ugly  duckling  swam  with  them. 

“Oh,”  said  the  mother,  “that  is  not  a  turkey;  hoAv  well  he 
uses  his  legs,  and  how  upright  he  holds  himself !  He  is  my 
own  child,  and  he  is  not  so  very  ugty  after  all  if  you  look  at 
55  him  properly.  Quack,  quack !  come  with  me  now,  I  will  take 
you  to  the  farmyard,  but  you  must  keep  close  to  me,  or  you  may 
be  trodden  upon;  and,  above  all,  beware  of  the  cat.” 

The  ducklings  did  as  they  were  bid,  and,  when  they  came  to 
the  yard,  the  other  ducks  stared,  and  said,  “Look,  here  comes 
60  another  brood,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  us  already !  and 
what  a  queer-looking  object  one  of  them  is ;  we  don’t  want  him 
here,”  and  then  one  flew  at  him  and  bit  him  in  the  neck. 

“Let  him  alone,”  said  the  mother;  “he  is  not  doing  any 
harm.” 

65  “'Yes,  but  he  is  too  big  and  ugly,”  said  the  spiteful  duck, 
“and  therefore  he  must  be  turned  out.” 

They  soon  got  to  feel  at  home  in  the  farmyard ;  but  the  poor 
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duckling  that  had  crept  out  of  his  shell  last  of  all  and  looked 
so  ugly,  was  bitten  and  pushed  and  made  fun  of,  not  only  by 
70  the  ducks,  but  by  all  the  poultry.  “He  is  too  big/’  they  all  said, 
and  the  turkey  cock,  who  had  been  born  into  the  world  with 
spurs,  and  fancied  himself  really  an  emperor,  puffed  himself 
out  and  flew  at  the  duckling,  and  became  quite  red  in  the  head 
with  passion,  so  that  the  poor  little  thing  did  not  know  where 
75  to  go,  and  was  quite  miserable  because  he  was  so  ugly  and 
laughed  at  by  the  whole  farmyard.  So  it  went  on  from  day  to 
day,  till  it  got  worse  and  worse.  The  poor  duckling  was  driven 
about  by  every  one :  even  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  unkind 
to  him,  and  would  say,  “Ah,  you  ugly  creature,  I  wish  the  cat 
80  would  get  you,”  and  his  mother  said  she  wished  he  had  never 
been  born.  The  ducks  pecked  him,  the  chickens  beat  him,  and 
the  girl  who  fed  the  poultry  kicked  him.  So  at  last  he  ran 
away,  frightening  the  little  birds  in  the  hedge  as  he  flew  over 
the  palings. 

85  “'They  are  afraid  of  me  because  I  am  so  ugly,”  he  said.  So 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  flew  still  farther,  until  he  came  out  on 
a  large  moor,  inhabited  by  wild  ducks.  Here  he  remained  the 
whole  night,  feeling  very  tired  and  sorrowful. 

In  the  morning  when  the  wild  ducks  rose  in  the  air,  they 
90  stared  at  their  new  comrade.  “What  sort  of  duck  are  you  ?” 
they  all  said,  coming  round  him. 

He  bowed  to  them,  and  was  as  polite  as  he  could  be,  but  he 
did  not  reply  to  their  question.  “You  are  exceedingly  ugly,” 
said  the  wild  ducks,  “but  that  will  not  matter  if  you  do  not 
95  marry  into  our  family.”  Poor  thing !  all  he  wanted  was  to 
stay  among  the  rushes,  and  find  something  to  eat  and  drink. 

After  he  had  been  on  the  moor  two  days,  some  men  came  to 
shoot  the  birds  there.  How  they  terrified  the  poor  duckling ! 
He  hid  himself  among  the  reeds,  and  lay  quite  still,  when  sud- 
100  denly  a  dog  came  running  by  him,  and  went  splash  into  the 
water  without  touching  him.  “Oh,”  sighed  the  duckling,  “how 
thankful  I  am  for  being  so  ugly ;  even  a  dog  will  not  b-itd  me.” 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  all  became  quiet,  but  even  then 
the  poor  young  thing  did  not  dare  to  move.  He  waited  for 
105  several  hours,  and  then,  after  looking  carefully  around  him, 
hastened  away  from  the  moor  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  ran  over 
field  and  meadow  till  a  storm  arose,  and  he  could  hardly  strug¬ 
gle  against  it.  Towards  evening,  he  reached  a  poor  little  cot¬ 
tage.  The  duckling  was  so  tired  that  he  could  go  no  farther;  he 
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110  sat  down  by  the  cottage,  and  then  he  noticed  that  there  was  a 
hole  near  the  bottom  of  the  door,  large  enough  for  him  to  slip 
through,  which  he  did  very  quietly  and  got  a  shelter  for  the 
night. 

A  woman,  a  tom-cat,  and  a  hen  lived  in  this  cottage.  The 
115  tom-cat,  whom  his  mistress  called  “My  little  son/7  was  a  great 
favorite;  he  could  raise  his  back,  and  purr,  and  could  even 
throw  out  sparks  from  his  fur  if  it  were  stroked  the  wrong  way. 
The  hen  had  very  short  legs,  so  she  was  called  “Chickie  short 
legs. 7  She  laid  good  eggs,  and  her  mistress  loved  her  as  If  she 
120  had  been  her  own  child.  In  the  morning,  the  strange  visitor 
was  discovered,  and  the  tom-cat  began  to  purr,  and  the  hen  to 
cluck. 

“'What  is  that  noise  about?77  said  the  old  woman,  looking 
round  the  room,  but  her  sight  was  not  very  good;  therefore, 
125  when  she  saw  the  duckling,  she  thought  it  must  be  a  fat  duok 
that  had  strayed  from  home.  “Oh,  what  a  prize!77  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  hope  it  is  not  a  drake,  for  then  I  shall  have  tome 
duck7s  eggs.  I  must  wait  and  see.77  So  the  duckling  was  al- 
130  lowed  to  remain  on  trial  for  three  weeks,  but  there  were  no 
eggs. 

Now  the  tom-cat  was  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  hen 
was  the  mistress,  and  they  always  said,  “We  and  the  world,77 
for  they  believed  themselves  to  be  half  the  world,  and  the  better 
135  half  too.  The  duckling  thought  that  others  might  hold  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  the  hen  would  not  listen  to 
such  doubts.  “Can  you  lay  eggs?77  she  asked.  “No.77  “Then 
have  the  goodness  to  hold  your  tongue.77  “Can  you  raise  your 
back,  or  purr,  or  throw  out  sparks?77  said  the  tom-cat.  “No.77 
140  “  Then  you  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  when 
sensible  people  are  speaking.77  So  the  duckling  sat  in  a  corner, 
feeling  very  low-spirited,  till  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air 
came  into  the  room  through  the  open  door,  and  then  he  began 
to  feel  such  a  great  longing  for  a  swim  on  the  water,  that  he 
145  could  not  help  telling  the  hen. 

“What  an  absurd  idea,77  said  the  hen.  “You  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  therefore  you  have  foolish  fancies.  If  you  could 
purr  or  lay  eggs,  they  would  pass  away.77 

“But  it  is  delightful  to  swim  about  on  the  water/7  said  the 
150  duckling,  “and  so  refreshing  to  feel  it  close  over  your  head, 
while  you  dive  down  to  the  bottom.77 

“Delightful  indeed!77  said  the  hen,  “why  you  must  be  crazy! 
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Ask  the  cat,  he  is  the  cleverest  animal  I  know,  ask  him  how  he 
would  like  to  swim  about  on  the  water,  or  to  dive  under  it,  for 
loo  I  will  not  speak  of  my  own  opinion;  ask  our  mistress,  the  old 
woman — there  is  no  one  in  the  world  more  clever  than  she  is. 
Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  swim,  or  to  let  the  water  close 
over  her  head  ?” 

“You  don’t  understand  me,”  said  the  duckling. 

ICO  “We  don’t  understand  you?  Who  can  understand  you,  I 
wonder?  Do  you  consider  yourself  more  clever  than  the  cat, 
or  the  old  woman  ?  I  will  say  nothing  for  myself.  Don’t  im¬ 
agine  such  nonsense,  child,  and  thank  your  good  fortune  that 
you  have  been  received  here.  Are  you  not  in  a  warm  room, 
165  and  in  society  from  which  you  may  learn  something?  But  you 
are  a  chatterer,  and  your  company  is  not  very  agreeable.  Be¬ 
lieve  me;  I  speak  only  for  your  good.  I  may  tell  you  unpleas¬ 
ant  truths,  but  that  is  a  proof  of  my  friendship.  I  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  lay  eggs,  and  learn  to  purr  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
170  “I  believe  I  must  go  out  into  the  world  again,”  said  the 
duckling. 

“Yes,  do,”  said  the  hen.  So  the  duckling  left  the  cottage, 
and  soon  found  water  on  which  he  could  swim  and  dive,  but  he 
was  avoided  by  all  other  animals  because  he  was  so  ugly. 

175  Autumn  came,  and  the  leaves  in  the  forest  turned  to  orange 
and  gold;  then,  as  winter  approached,  the  wind  caught  them  as 
they  fell  and  whirled  them  in  the  cold  air.  The  clouds,  heavy 
with  hail  and  snow-flakes,  hung  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  raven 
stood  on  the  ferns,  crying,  “Croak,  croak.”  It  made  one  shiver 
180  with  cold  to  look  at  him.  All  this  was  very  sad  for  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  duckling. 

One  evening,  just  as  the  sun  set,  amid  bright  clouds,  there 
came  a  large  flock  of  beautiful  birds  out  of  the  bushes.  The 
duckling  had  never  seen  any  like  them  before.  They 
185  were*swans,  and  they  curved  their  graceful  necks,  while  their 
soft  plumage  shone  with  dazzling  whiteness.  They  uttered  a 
singular  cry,  as  they  spread  their  glorious  wings  and  flew1 
away  from  those  cold  regions  to  warmer  countries  across  the 
sea.  As  they  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  the  air,  the  ugly 
190  little  duckling  felt  a  strange  sensation  as  he  watched  them. 
He  whirled  himself  in  the  water  like  a  wheel,  stretched  out 
his  neck  towards  them,  and  uttered  a  cry  so  strange  that  it 
frightened  himself.  Could  he  ever  forget  those  beautiful 
happy  birds;  and  when  at  last  they  were  out  of  his  sight,  he 


195  dived  under  the  water,  and  rose  again  almost  beside  himself 
with  excitement.  He  knew  not  the  names  of  these  birds,  nor 
where  they  had  flown,  but  he  felt  towards  them  as  he  had  never 
felt  for  any  other  bird  in  the  world.  He  was  not  envious  of  these 
beautiful  creatures,  but  he  wished  to  be  as  lovely  as  they. 
200  Poor  ugly  creature,  how  gladly  he  would  have  lived  even  with 
the  ducks  had  they  onty  given  him  encouragement.  The  win¬ 
ter  grew  colder  and  colder  ;  he  was  obliged  to  swim  about  on 
the  water  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  but  every  night  the  space 
on  which  he  swam  became  smaller  and  smaller.  At  length 
205  it  froze  so  hard  that  the  ice  in  the  water  crackled  as  he  moved, 
and  the  duckling  had  to  paddle  with  his  legs  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  keep  the  space  from  closing  up.  He  became  ex¬ 
hausted  at  last,  and  lay  still  and  helpless,  frozen  fast  in  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  peasant,  who  was  passing  by,  saw 
210  what  had  happened.  He  broke  the  ice  in  pieces  with  his 
wooden  shoe,  and  carried  the  duckling  home  to  his  wife.  The 
warmth  revived  the  poor  little  creature ;  but  when  the  children 
wanted  to  play  with  him,  the  duckling  thought  they  would  do 
him  some  harm;  so  he  started  up  in  terror,  fluttered  into  the 
215  milk-pan,  and  splashed  the  milk  about  the  room.  Then  the 
woman  clapped  her  hands,  which  frightened  him  still  more. 
He  flew  first  into  the  butter-cask,  then  into  the  meal-tub,  and 
out  again.  What  a  condition  he  was  in  !  The  woman  screamed 
and  struck  at  him  with  the  tongs;  the  children  laughed  and 
220  screamed,  and  tumbled  over  each  other,  in  their  efforts  to 
catch  him;  but  luckily  he  escaped.  The  door  stood  open; 
the  poor  creature  could  just  manage  to  slip  out  among  the 
bushes,  and  lie  down  quite  exhausted  in  the  newly  fallen  snow. 

It  would  be  very  sad,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  misery  and 
225  privations  which  the  poor  little  duckling  endured  during  the 
hard  winter;  but  when  it  had  passed,  lie  found  himself  lying 
one  morning  in  a  moor,  amongst  the  rushes.  He  felt  the  warm 
sun  shining,  and  heard  the  lark  singing,  and  saw  that  all 
around  was  beautiful  spring.  Then  the  young  bird  felt  that  bis 
230  wings  were  strong,  as  lie  flapped  them  against  his  sides,  and  rose 
high  into  the  air.  They  bore  him  onwards,  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  large  garden,  before  he  well  knew  how  it  had  happened. 
The  apple  trees  were  in  full  blossom,  and  the  fragrant  elders 
bent  their  long  green  branches  down  to  the  stream  which 
235  wound  round  a  smooth  lawn.  Everything  looked  beautiful,  in 
the  freshness  of  early  spring.  From  a  thicket  close  by,  came 
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three  beautiful  white  swans,  rustling  their  feathers,  and  swim¬ 
ming  lightly  over  the  smooth  water.  The  duckling  remem¬ 
bered  the  lovely  birds,  and  felt  more  strangely  unhappy  than 
elver. 

“I  will  fly  to  these  royal  binds, ”  he  exclaimed,  “and  they  will 
kill  me  because  I  am  so  ugly,  and  dare  to  approach  theim ;  but 
it  does  not  matter :  better  be  killed  by  them  than  pecked  by  the 
ducks,  beaten  by  the  hens,  pushed  about  by  the  girl  who  feeds 
the  poultry,  or  starved  with  hunger  in  the  winter.” 

Then  he  flew  to  the  water,  and  swam  toward  the  beautiful 
swans.  The  moment  they  espied  the  stranger,  they  rushed  to 
meet  him  with  outstretched  wings. 

“Kill  me,”  said  the  poor  bird;  and  he  bent  his  head  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  awaited  death. 

But  what  did  he  see  in  the  clear  stream  below?  His  own 
image;  no  longer  a  dark,  grey  bird,  ugly  and  disagreeable  to 
look  at,  but  a  graceful  and  beautiful  swan ;  and  the  great  swans 
swam  round  the  new-comer,  and  stroked  his  neck  with  their 
beaks,  as  a  welcome. 

Into  the  garden,  presently  came  some  little  children,  and 
threw  bread  and  cake  into  the  water. 

“See,”  cried  the  youngest,  “there  is  a  new  one;”  and  the 
rest  were  delighted,  and  ran  to  their  father  and  mother,  danc¬ 
ing  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  shouting  joyously.  “There 
is  another  swan  come,  a  new  one !” 

Then  thev  threw  more  bread  and  cake  into  the  water,  and 
said,  “The  new  one  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  he  is  so  young 
and  pretty.”  And  the  old  swans  bowed  their  heads  before 
him. 

Then  he  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hid  his  head  under  his 
wing ;  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  he  was  so  happy  and  yet 
not  at  all  proud.  He  had  been  persecuted  and  despised  for  his 
ugliness,  and  now  he  heard  them  say  he  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  birds.  Even  the  elder-tree  bent  down  its  boughs  into 
the  water  before  him,  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright. 
Then  he  rustled  his  feathers,  curved  his  slender  neck,  and 
cried  joyfully  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  “I  never  dreamed 
of  such  happiness  as  this,  while  I  was  an  ugly  duckling.” 
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PIPING  DOWN  THE  VALLEYS  WILD. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 

And  he  laughing  said  to  me : — 

5  “Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb :” 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 
“Piper,  pipe  that  song  again:” 

So  I  piped;  he  wept  to  hear. 

“Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 

10  Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer:” 

So  I  sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

“Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read — ” 
15  So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 

And  I  pluck’d  a  ho-llow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stain’d  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
20  Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 


THE  RAVEN. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and 
weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tap¬ 

ping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping, — rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 

5  “  ’Tis  some  visitor,”  I  muttered,  “tapping  at  my  chamber 
door, — 

•  Only  this,  and  nothing  more.” 
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All,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the 
floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ; — vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow, — sorrow  for  the  lost 
Lenore, — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore, — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me — with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  be¬ 
fore  ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
“  ?Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door. 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door. 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.” 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger  :  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
“Sir,”  said  I,  “or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore: 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you.”  Here  I  opened  wide  the 
door. 

Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there,  wondering, 
fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream 
before. 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word, 
“Lenore !” 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word, 
“Lenore !” 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  something  louder  than  before. 
“Surely,”  said  I,  “surely  that  is  something  at  my  window- 
lattice  : 
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Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore, — 

35  Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore: 

;Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.” 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and 
flutter. 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he, — not  a  minute  stopped  or 
stayed  he, 

40  But,  with  mein  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber 
door, — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door, — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebon  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 

45  “Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,”  I  said,  “art 
sure  no  craven, 

Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from  the  Nightly 
shore. 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  NighPs  Plutonian 
shore !” 

Ouoth  the  Raven,  “'Nevermore.” 

Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so 
plainly, 

50  Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy  bore: 

For  we  can  not  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber-door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber-door, 

With  such  name  as  “Nevermore.” 

55  But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered;  not  a  feather  then  he  flut¬ 
tered, — 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  “Other  friends  have  flown 
before ! 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  flown 
before !” 
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Then  the  bird  said  “Nevermore.” 


Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 

“Doubtless,”  said  I,  “what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store. 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Dis¬ 
aster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden 
bore, — 

Go  Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 

Of  ‘Never, — nevermore  P  ” 

But  the  Baven  still  beguiling  all' my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust 
and  door; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 

70'  Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore — 

What  tli is  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of 
yore 

Meant  in  croaking  “Nevermore.” 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom’s 
core : 

75  This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight  gloated 
o’er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining,  with  the  lamplight  floating  o’er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore ! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  un¬ 
seen  censer 

80  Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 

“Wretch  !”  I  cried,  “thy  God  hath  lent  thee — by  these  angels  he 
hath  sent  thee 

Respite — respite  and  nepenthe,  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore ! 

Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  the  lost  Lenore  !” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

85  “Prophet !”  cried  I,  “thing  of  evil ! — prophet  still,  if  bird  or 
devil ! — 

Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here 
ashore. 

Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  the  desert  land  enchanted — 


On  this  Home  by  horror  haunted — tell  me  truly,  I  implore — 

Is  there — is  there  halm  in  Gilead  ?  Tell  me ! — tell  me,  1 
implore !” 

90  Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

“Prophet ! ”  cried  I,  “thing  of  evil ! — prophet  still,  if  bird  or 
devil ! — 

By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both 
adore ! — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the  distant  Aiden, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name, 
Lenore, — 

95  Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore.” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

“Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !”  I  shrieked, 
upstarting. 

“Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night’s  Plutonian 
shore ! 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken! 

100  Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  ! — quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  tliy  form  from  off 
my  door !” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber  door; 

105  And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that  is  dream¬ 
ing, 

And  the  lamplight  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on 
the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the 
floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore ! 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMPOSITION. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  a  note  now  lying  before  me,  alluding 
to  an  examination  I  once  marie  of  the  mechanism  of  “Barnabv 

V 

Rudge,”  says:  “By  the  way,  are  you  aware  that  Godwin  wrote 
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his  ‘Caleb  Williams’  backwards?  He  first  involved  his  hero 
5  in  a  web  of  difficulties,  forming  the  second  volume,  and  then, 
for  the  first,  cast  about  him  for  some  mode  of  accounting  for 
what  had  been  done.” 

I  can  not  think  this  the  precise  mode  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  Godwin, — and  indeed  what  he  acknowledges,  is  not 
10  altogether  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Dickens’  idea, — but  the 
author  of  “Caleb  Williams”  was  too  good  an  artist  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  advantage  derivable  from  at  least  a  somewhat  similar 
process.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  every  plot,  worth 
the  name,  must  be  elaborated  to  its  denouement  before  any- 
15  thing  be  attempted  with  the  pen.  It  is  only  with  the  denoue¬ 
ment  constantly  in  view  that  we  can  give  a  plot  its  indispensa¬ 
ble  air  of  consequence,  or  causation,  by  making  the  incidents, 
and  especially  the  tone  at  all  points,  tend  to  the  development 
of  the  intention. 

20  There  is  a  radical  error,  I  think,  in  the  usual  mode  of  con¬ 
structing  a  story.  Either  history  affords  a  thesis,  or  one  is 
suggested  by  an  incident  of  the  day, — or,  at  best,  the  author 
sets  himself  to  work  in  the  combination  of  striking  events  to 
form  merely  the  basis  of  his  narrative,  designing,  generally, 
25  to  fill  in  with  description,  dialogue,  or  autorial  comment, 
whatever  crevices  of  fact,  or  action,  may,  from  page  to  page, 
render  themselves  apparent. 

I  prefer  commencing  with  the  consideration  of  an  effect. 
Keeping  originality  always  in  view, — for  he  is  false  to  himself 
30  who  ventures  to  dispense  with  so  obvious  and  so  easily  attain¬ 
able  a  source  of  interest, — I  say  to  myself,  in  the  first  place, 
“Of  the  innumerable  effects,  or  impressions,  of  which  the 
heart,  the  intellect,  or  (more  generally)  the  soul  is  suscep¬ 
tible,  what  one  shall  I,  on  the  present  occasion,  select?”  Hav- 
35  ing  chosen  a  novel,  first,  and  secondly  a  vivid  effect,  I  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  can  be  best  wrought  by  incident  or  tone, — 
whether  by  ordinary  incidents  and  peculiar  tone,  or  the  con¬ 
verse,  or  by  peculiarity  both  of  incident  and  tone, — afterward 
looking  about  me  (or  rather  within)  for  such  combinations 
10  of  event,  or  tone,  as  shall  best  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  the 
effect. 

I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a  magazine  paper 
might  be  written  by  any  author  who  would — that  is  to  say,  who 
could — detail,  step  by  step,  the  processes  by  which  any  one  of 
45  his  compositions  attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion. 
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Why  such  a  paper  has  never  been  given  to  the  world,  I  am 
much  at  a  loss  to  say;  but,  perhaps,  the  autorial  vanity  has 
had  more  to  do  with  the  omission  than  any  one  other  cause. 
Most  writers — poets  in  especial — prefer  having  it  understood 
that  they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy — an  ecstatic  in¬ 
tuition — and  would  positively  shudder  at  letting  the  public 
take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  at  the  elaborate  and  vacillating 
crudities  of  thought — at  the  true  purposes  seized  only  at  the 
last  moment — at  the  innumerable  glimpses  of  idea  that  ar¬ 
rived  not  at  the  maturity  of  full  view — at  the  fully  matured 
fancies  discarded  in  despair  as  unmanageable — at  the  cautious 
selections  and  rejections — at  the  painful  erasures  and  inter¬ 
polations — in  a  word,  at  the  wheels  and  pinions — the  tackle 
for  scene-shifting — the  step-ladders  and  demon-traps — the 
cock’s  feathers,  the  red  paint  and  the  black  patches,  which,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  constitute  the  properties 
of  the  literary  histrio. 

I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case  is  by  no  means 
common,  in  which  an  author  is  at  all  in  condition  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  his  conclusions  have  been  attained.  In 
general,  suggestions,  having  arisen  pell-mell,  are  pursued  and 
forgotten  in  a  similar  manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  neither  sympathy  with  the  repug¬ 
nance  alluded  to,  nor  at  any  time,  the  least  difficulty  in  recall¬ 
ing  to  mind  the  progressive  steps  of  any  of  my  compositions; 
and,  since  the  interest  of  an  analysis,  or  reconstruction,  such  as 
I  have  considered  a  desideratum >  is  quite  independent  of  any 
real  or  fancied  interest  in  the  thing  analyzed,  it  will  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  breach  of  decorum  on  my  part  to  show  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  some  one  of  my  own  works  was  put  together. 
I  select  “The  Eaven,”  as  most  generally  known.  It  is  my 
design  to  render  it  manifest  that  no  one  point  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  is  referrible  either  to  accident  or  intuition, — that  the 
work  proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  its  completion,  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  rigid  consequence  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  to  the  poem,  per  se,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance — or  say  the  necessity — which,  in  the  first  place, 
gave  rise  to  the  intention  of  composing  a  poem  that  should 
suit  at  once  the  popular  and  the  critical  taste. 

We  commence,  then,  with  this  intention. 

The  initial  consideration  was  that  of  extent.  If  any  literary 
work  is  too  long  to  be  read  at  one  sitting,  we  must  be  content 
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to  dispense  with  the  immensely  important  effect  derivable  from 
unity  of  impression ;  for,  if  two  sittings  be  required,  the  affairs 
90  of  the  world  interfere,  and  everything  like  totality  is  at  once 
destroyed.  But  since,  ceteris  paribus,  no  poet  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  anything  that  may  advance  his  design,  it  but 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is,  in  extent,  any  advantage 
to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  unity  which  attends  it.  Here  I 
95  sav  no,  at  once.  What  we  term  a  long  poem  is,  in  fact,  merely 
a  succession  of  brief  ones, — that  is  to  sav,  of  brief  poetical  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  that  a  poem  is  such,  only 
inasmuch  as  it  intensely  excites,  by  elevating,  the  soul ;  and  all 
intense  excitements  are,  through  a  psychal  necessity,  brief. 
100  For  this  reason,  at  least  one-half  of  the  “Paradise  Lost”  is 
essentially  prose, — a  succession  of  poetical  excitements  inter¬ 
spersed,  inevitably,  with  corresponding  depressions, — the  whole 
being  deprived,  through  the  extremeness  of  its  length,  of  the 
vastly  important  artistic  element,  totality,  or  unity,  of  effect. 
105  It  appears  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  distinct  limit,  as 
regards  length,  to  all  works  of  literary  art, — the  limit  of  a 
single  sitting, — and  that,  although  in  certain  classes  of  prose 
composition,  such  as  “Kobinson  Crusoe,”  (demanding  no 
unity,)  this  limit  may  be  advantageously  overpassed,  it  can 
110  never  properly  be  overpassed  in  a  poem.  Within  this  limit, 
the  extent  of  a  poem  may  be  made  to  bear  mathematical  re¬ 
lation  to  its  merit, — in  other  words,  to  the  excitement  or  ele¬ 
vation, — again,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  of  the  true  poet¬ 
ical  effect  which  it  is  capable  of  inducing;  for  it  is  clear  that 
115  the  brevity  must  be  in  direct  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the 
intended  effect:  this,  with  one  proviso — that  a  certain  degree 
of  duration  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  production  of  any 
effect  at  all. 

Holding  in  view  these  considerations,  as  well  as  that  degree 
120  of  excitement  which  I  deemed  not  above  the  popular,  while  not 
below  the  critical,  taste,  1  reached  at  once  what  I  conceived 
the  proper  length  for  my  intended  poem, — a  length  of  about 
one  hundred  lines.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  hundred  and  eight. 

My  next  thought  concerned  the  choice  of  an  impression,  or 
125  effect,  to  be  conveyed;  and  here  I  may  as  well  observe  that, 
throughout  the  construction,  I  kept  steadily  in  view  the  design 
of  rendering  the  work  universally  appreciable.  I  should  be 
carried  too  far  out  of  my  immediate  topic  were  I  to  demonstrate 
a  point  upon  which  I  have  repeatedly  insisted,  and  which,  with 
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130  the  poetical,  stands  not  in  the  slightest  need  of  demonstration, 
— the  point,  I  mean,  that  Beauty  is  the  sole  legitimate  province 
of  the  poem.  A  few  words,  however,  in  elucidation  of  my  real 
meaning,  which  some  of  my  friends  have  evinced  a  disposition 
to  misrepresent.  That  pleasure  which  is  at  once  the  most 
135  intense,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  pure,  is,  I  believe, 
found  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful.  When,  indeed, 
men  speak  of  Beauty,  they  mean,  precisely,  not  a  quality,  as  is 
supposed,  but  an  effect, — they  refer,  in  short,  just  to  that  in¬ 
tense  and  pure  elevation  of  soul — not  of  intellect,  or  of  heart — - 
140  upon  which  I  have  commented,  and  which  is  experienced  in 
consequence  of  contemplating  “the  beautiful.”  Now  I  desig¬ 
nate  Beauty  as  the  province  of  the  poem,  merely  because  it  is 
an  obvious  rule  of  Art  that  effects  should  be  made  to  spring 
from  direct  causes, — that  objects  should  be  attained  through 
145  means  best  adapted  for  their  attainment, — no  one  as  yet  having 
been  weak  enough  to  deny  that  the  peculiar  elevation  alluded 
to  is  most  readily  attained  in  the  poem.  Now  the  object, 
Truth,  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  the  object  Pas¬ 
sion,  or  the  excitement  of  the  heart,  are,  although  attainable, 
150  to  a  certain  extent,  in  poetry,  far  more  readily  attainable  in 
prose.  Truth,  in  fact,  demands  a  precision,  and  Passion  a 
homeliness  (the  truly  passionate  will  comprehend  me)  which 
are  absolutely  antagonistic  to  that  Beauty  which,  I  maintain, 
is  the  excitement,  or  pleasurable  elevation,  of  the  soul.  It  by 
155  no  means  follows  from  anything  here  said,  that  passion,  or 
even  truth,  may  not  be  introduced,  and  even  profitably  intro¬ 
duced,  into  a  poem, — for  they  may  serve  in  elucidation,  or  aid 
the  general  effect,  as  do  discords  in  music,  by  contrast, — but 
the  true  artist  will  always  contrive,  first,  to  tone  them  into 
160  proper  subservience  to  the  predominant  aim,  and,  secondly,  to 
enveil  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  that  Beauty  which  is  the 
atmosphere  and  the  essence  of  the  poem. 

Regarding,  then,  Beauty  as  my  province,  my  next  question 
referred  to  the  tone  of  its  highest  manifestation, — and  all  ex- 
165  perience  has  shown  that  this  tone  is  one  of  sadness.  Beauty  • 
of  whatever  kind,  in  its  supreme  development,  invariably  ex¬ 
cites  the  sensitive  soul  to  tears.  Melancholy  is  thus  the  most 
legitimate  of  all  the  poetical  tones. 

The  length,  the  province,  and  the  tone,  being  thus  deter- 
170  mined,  I  betook  myself  to  ordinary  induction,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  some  artistic  piquancy  which  might  serve  me  as 


a  keynote  in  the  construction  of  the  poem, — some  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  might  turn.  In  carefully  thinking 
over  all  the  usual  artistic  effects, — or  more  properly  points , 
]  7  5  in  the  theatrical  sense, — I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  immediately 
that  no  one  had  been  so  universally  employed  as  that  of  the 
refrain.  The  universality  of  its  employment  sufficed  to  assure 
me  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  spared  me  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  analysis.  I  considered  it,  however,  with  regard 
180  to  its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  soon  saw  it  to  be  in  a 
primitive  condition.  As  commonly  used,  the  refrain ,  or  bur¬ 
den,  not  only  is  limited  to  lyric  verse,  but  depends  for  its  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  force  of  monotone — both  in  sound  and 
thought.  The  pleasure  is  deduced  solely  from  the  sense  of 
185  identity — of  repetition.  I  resolved  to  diversify,  and  so  height¬ 
en,  the  effect,  by  adhering,  in  general,  to  the  monotone  of 
sound,  while  I  continually  varied  that  of  thought:  that  is  to 
say,  I  determined  to  produce  continuously  novel  effects,  by  the 
variation  of  the  application  of  the  refrain, — the  refrain  itself 
190  remaining,  for  the  most  part,  unvaried. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  next  bethought  me  of  the  nature 
of  my  refrain.  Since  the  application  was  to  be  repeatedly 
varied,  it  was  clear  that  the  refrain  itself  must  be  brief,  for 
there  would  have  been  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  frequent 
195  variations  of  application  in  any  sentence  of  length.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  brevity  of  the  sentence,  would,  of  course,  be  the 
facility  of  the  variation.  This  led  me  at  once  to  a  single  word 
as  the  best  refrain. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  character  of  the  word. 
.200  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  a  refrain,  the  division  of  the 
poem  into  stanzas  was,  of  course,  a  corollary, — the  refrain 
forming  the  close  to  each  stanza.  That  such  a  close,  to  have 
force,  must  be  sonorous  and  susceptible  of  protracted  em¬ 
phasis,  admitted  no  doubt :  and  these  considerations  inevitably 
205  led  me  to  the  long  o  as  the  most  sonorous  vowel,  in  connection 
with  r  as  the  most  producible  consonant. 

The  sound  of  the  refrain  being  thus  determined,  it  became 
necessary  to  select  a  word  embodying  this  sound,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  fullest  possible  keeping  with  that  melancholy 
210  which  I  had  predetermined  as  the  tone  of  the  poem.  In  such 
a  search  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  overlook 
the  word  “Nevermore.”  In  fact,  it  was  the  very  first  which 
presented  itself. 
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The  next  desideratum  was  a  pretext  for  the  continuous  use 
215  of  the  one  word  “nevermore.”  In  observing  the  difficulty 
which  I  at  once  found  in  inventing  a  sufficiently  plausible 
reason  for  its  continuous  repetition,  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  this  difficulty  arose  solely  from  the  pre-assumption  that 
the  word  was  to  be  so  continuously  or  monotonously  spoken  by 
220  a  human  being, — I  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  short,  that  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  reconciliation  of  this  monotony  with  the 
exercise  of  reason  on  the  part  of  the  creature  repeating  the 
word.  Here,  then,  immediately  arose  the  idea  of  a  non- rea¬ 
soning  creature  capable  of  speech;  and,  very  naturally,  a  par- 
225  rot,  in  the  first  instance,  suggested  itself,  but  was  superseded 
forthwith  by  a  Raven,  as  equally  capable  of  speech,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  in  keeping  with  the  intended  tone. 

I  had  now  gone  so  far  as  the  conception  of  a  Raven — the  bird 
of  ill  omen — monotonously  repeating  the  one  word,  “Never- 
230  more,”  at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanza,  in  a  poem  of  melan¬ 
choly  tone,  and  in  length  about  one  hundred  lines.  How,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  object  supremeness,  or  perfection,  at  all 
points,  I  asked  myself,  “Of  all  melancholy  topics,  what,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  understanding  of  mankind,  is  the  most 
235  melancholy?”  Death — was  the  obvious  reply.  “And  when, 
I  said,  “is  this  most  melancholy  of  topics  most  poetical?” 
From  what  I  have  already  explained  at  some  length,  the  an¬ 
swer,  here  also,  is  obvious,  “When  it  most  closely  allies  itself 
to  Beauty :  the  death,  then,  of  a  beautiful  woman  is,  unques- 
240  tionably,  the  most  poetical  topic  in  the  world;  and  equally  is  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  lips  best  suited  for  such  topics  are  those 
*  of  a  bereaved  lover.” 

I  had  now  to  combine  the  two  ideas  of  a  lover  lamenting  his 
deceased  mistress  and  a  Raven  continuously  repeating  the 
245  word  “Nevermore.”  I  had  to  combine  these,  bearing  in  mind 
my  design  of  varying,  at  every  turn,  the  application  of  the 
word  repeated  ;  but  the  only  intelligible  mode  of  such  com¬ 
bination  is  that  of  imagining  the  Raven  employing  the  word 
in  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  lover.  And  here  it  was  that  I 
250  saw  at  once  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  effect  on  which  T 
had  been  depending, — that  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  the  variation 
of  application.  I  saw  that  I  could  make  the  first  query  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  lover — the  first  query  to  which  the  Raven 
should  reply  “Nevermore” — that  I  could  make  this  first  query 
255  a  commonplace  one — the  second  less  so — the  third  still  less, 
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and  so  on — until  at  length  the  lover,  startled  from  his  original 
nonchalance  by  the  melancholy  character  of  the  word  itself — by 
its  frequent  repetition — and  by  a  consideration  of  the  ominous 
reputation  of  the  fowl  that  uttered  it — is  at  length  excited  to 
260  superstition,  and  wildly  propounds  queries  of  a  far  different 
character — queries  whose  solution  he  has  passionately  at  heart 
— propounds  them  half  in  superstition  and  half  in  that  species 
of  despair  which  delights  in  self-torture — propounds  them 
not  altogether  because  he  believes  in  the  prophetic  or  demoniac 
265  character  of  the  bird  (which,  reason  assures  him,  is  merely 
repeating  a  lesson  learned  by  rote),  but  because  he  experiences 
a  frenzied  pleasure  in  so  modeling  his  questions  as  to  receive 
from  the  expected  “Nevermore”  the  most  delicious  because  the 
most  intolerable  of  sorrow.  Perceiving  the  opportunity  thus 
270  afforded  me, — or,  more  strictly,  thus  forced  upon  me  in  the 
progress  of  the  construction, — I  first  established  in  mind  the 
climax,  or  concluding  query, — that  qnery  in  reply  to  which 
this  word  “Nevermore”  should  involve  the  utmost  conceivable 
amount  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

275  Here,  then,  the  poem  may  be  said  to  have  its  beginning — at 
the  end,  where  all  works  of  art  should  begin, — for  it  was  here, 
at  this  point  of  my  preconsiderations,  that  I  first  put  pen  to 
paper  in  the  composition  of  the  stanza, — 

“Prophet!”  cried  I,  “thing  of  evil! — prophet  still  if  bird  or  devil! 

280  By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both  adore ! — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the  distant  Aiden, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore, — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  tlie’angels  name  Lenore.” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

285  I  composed  this  stanza,  at  this  point,  first,  that,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  climax,  I  might  the  better  vary  and  graduate,  as 
regards  seriousness  and  importance,  the  preceding  queries  of 
the  lover;  and,  secondly,  that  I  might  definitely  settle  the 
rhythm,  the  meter,  and  the  length  and  general  arrangement 
290  of  the  stanza,  as  well  as  graduate  the  stanzas  which  were  to 
precede,  so  that  none  of  them  might  surpass  this  in  rhythmical 
effect.  Had  I  been  able,  in  the  subsequent  composition,  to 
construct  more  vigorous  stanzas,  I  should,  without  scruple, 
have  purposely  enfeebled  them,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
295  climacteric  effect. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  sav  a  few  words  of  the  versification. 
My  first  object  (as  usual)  was  originality.  The  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  neglected,  in  versification,  is  one  of  the 
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most  unaccountable  things  in  the  world.  Admitting  that  there 
is  little  possibility  of  variety  in  mere  rhythm,  it  is  still  clear 
that  the  possible  varieties  of  meter  and  stanza  are  absolutely 
infinite;  and  vet,  for  centuries,  no  man,  in  verse,  has  ever  done,  • 
or  ever  seemed  to  think  of  doing,  an  original  thing.  The  fact 
is,  that  originality  (unless  in  minds  of  very  unusual  force)  is 
by  no  means  a  matter,  as  some  suppose,  of  impulse  or  intu¬ 
ition.  In  general,  to  be  found,  it  must  be  elaborately  sought, 
and  although  a  positive  merit  of  the  highest  class,  demands  in 
its  attainment  less  of  invention  than  negation. 

Of  course,  I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  either  the  rhythm 
or  meter  of  “The  Raven.”  The  former  is  trochaic, — the  latter 
is  octameter  acatalectic,  alternating  with  heptameter  catalectic 
repeated  in  the  refrain  of  the  fifth  verse,  and  terminating  with 
tetrameter  catalectic.  Less  pendantically,  the  feet  employed 
throughout  (trochees)  consist  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  a 
short:  the  first  line  of  the  stanza  consists  of  eight  of  these  feet, 
the  second  of  seven  and  a  half  (in  effect  two  thirds),  the  third 
of  eight,  the  fourth  of  seven  and  a  half,  the  fifth  the  same,  the 
sixth  three  and  a  half.  ISTow,  each  of  these  lines,  taken  indi¬ 
vidually,  has  been  employed  before,  and  what  originality  “The 
Raven”  has,  is  in  their  combination  into  stanza;  nothing  even 
remotely  approaching  this  combination  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted.  The  effect  of  the  originality  of  combination  is 
aided  by  other  unusual,  and  some  altogether  novel  effects,  aris¬ 
ing  from  an  extension  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
rhvme  and  alliteration. 

kJ 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  w^as  the  mode  of  bringing 
together  the  lover  and  the  Raven, — and  the  first  branch  of  this 
consideration  was  the  locale.  For  this  the  most  natural  sug¬ 
gestion  might  seem  to  be  a  forest,  or  the  fields;  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  a  close  circumscription  of  space 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  effect  of  insulated  incident:  it 
has  .the  force  of  a  frame  to  a  picture.  It  has  an  indisputable 
moral  power  in  keeping  concentrated  the  attention,  and,  of 
course,  must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  unity  of  place. 

I  determined,  then,  to  place  the  lover  in  his  chamber, — in  a 
chamber  rendered  sacred  to  him  by  memories  of  her  who  had 
frequented  it.  The  room  is  represented  as  richly  furnished, — 
this  in  mere  pursuance  of  the  ideas  I  have  already  explained 
on  the  subject  of  R>eauty,  as  the  sole  true  poetical  thesis. 

The  locale  being  thus  determined,  I  had  now  to  introduce 
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the  bird, — and  the  thought  of  introducing  him  through  the 
window  was  inevitable.  The  idea  of  making  the  lover  suppose, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  bird 
against  the  shutter  is  a  “tapping”  at  the  door,  originated  in  a 
345  wish  to  increase,  by  prolonging,  the  reader’s  curiosity,  and  in  a 
desire  to  admit  the  incidental  effect  arising  from  the  lover’s 
throwing  open  the  door,  finding  all  dark,  and  thence  adopting 
the  half -fancy  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  mistress  that 
knocked. 

350  I  made  the  night  tempestuous,  first,  to  account  for  the 
Raven  seeking  admission;  and  secondly,  for  the  effect  of  con¬ 
trast  with  the  (physical)  serenity  within  the  chamber. 

I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  also  for  the 
effect  of  contrast  between  the  marble  and  the  plumage, — it 
355'  being  understood  that  the  bust  was  absolutely  suggested  by  the 
bird. — the  bust  of  Pallas  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping 
with  the  scholarship  of  the  lover;  and,  secondly,  for  the  sonor¬ 
ousness  of  the  word  Pallas,  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  have  availed  myself  of 
360  the  force  of  contrast,  with  the  view  of  deepening  the  ultimate 
impression.  For  example,  an  air  of  the  fantastic — approach¬ 
ing  as  nearly  to  the  ludicrous  as  was  admissible — is  given  to 
the  Raven’s  entrance.  He  comes  in  “with  many  a  flirt  and 
flutter.” 

865  Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he, — not  a  moment  stopped  or  stayed  lie, — 
Bat  with  mein  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber-door. 

In  the  two  stanzas  which  follow,  the  design  is  more  obvi¬ 
ously  carried  out: — 

Then  this  ebon  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 

370  By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, — 

“Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,”  I  said,  “art  sure  no 
craven, — 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from  the  nightly  shore, — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night’s  Plutonian  shore.” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

375  Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy  bore ; 

For  we  can  not  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door, 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber-door 
380  With  such  name  as  “Nevermore.” 

The  effect  of  the  denouement  being  thus  provided  for,  I 
immediately  drop  the  fantastic  for  a  tone  of  the  most  profound 
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seriousness, — this  tone  commencing  in  the  stanza  directly 
following  the  one  last  quoted,  with  the  line, — 

385  But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only,  &c. 

From  this  epoch  the  lover  no  longer  jests, — no  longer  sees 
anything  even  of  the  fantastic  in  the  Raven’s  demeanor.  He 
speaks  of  him  as  a  “grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaum,  and  omin¬ 
ous  bird  of  yore,”  and  feels  the  “fiery  eyes”  burning  into  his 
390  “bosom’s  core.”  This  revolution  of  thought,  or  fancy,  on  the 
lover’s  part,  is  intended  to  induce  a  similar  one  on  the  part 
of  the  reader, — to  bring  the  mind  into  a  proper  frame  for  the 
denouement, — which  is  now  brought  about  as  rapidly  and  as 
directly  as  possible. 

395  With  the  denouement  proper — with  the  Raven’s  reply,  “Nev¬ 
ermore,”  to  the  lover’s  final  demand  if  he  shall  meet  his  mis¬ 
tress  in  another  world — the  poem,  in  its  obvious  phase,  that  of 
a  simple  narrative,  may  be  said  to  have  its  completion.  So 
far,  everything  is  within  the  limits  of  the  accountable, — of  the 
400  real.  A  raven,  having  learned  by  rote  the  single  word  “Never¬ 
more,”  and  having  escaped  from  the  custody 'of  its  owner,  is 
driven  at  midnight,  through  the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  seek 
admission  at  a  window  from  which  a  light  still  gleams, — the 
chamber-window  of  a  student,  occupied  half  in  poring  over  a 
405  volume,  half  in  dreaming  of  a  beloved  mistress  deceased.  The 
casement  being  thrown  open  at  the  fluttering  of  the  bird’s 
wings,  the  bird  itself  perches  on  the  most  convenient  seat  out 
of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  student,  who,  amused  by  the 
incident  and  the  oddity  of  the  visitor’s  demeanor,  demands  of 
410  it,  in  jest  and  without  looking  for  a  reply,  its  name.  The 
raven  addressed,  answers  with  its  customary  word,  “Never¬ 
more,” — a  word  which  finds  immediate  echo  in  the  melancholy 
heart  of  the  student,  who,  giving  utterance  aloud  to  certain 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  occasion,  is  again  startled  by  the 
415  fowl’s  repetition  of  “Nevermore.”  The  student  now  guesses 
the  state  of  the  case,  but  is  impelled,  as  I  have  before  ex¬ 
plained,  by  the  human  thirst  for  self-torture,  and  in  part  by 
superstition,  to  propound  such  queries  to  the  bird  as  will  bring 
him,  the  lover,  the  most  of  the  luxury  of  sorrow,  through  the 
420  anticipated  answer,  “Nevermore.”  With  the  indulgence,  to 
the  extreme,  of  this  self-torture,  the  narration,  in  what  I  have 
termed  its  first  or  obvious  phase,  has  a  natural  termination  ; 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  overstepping  of  the  limits  of  the 
real. 
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425  But  in  subjects  so  handled,  however  skillfully,  or  with  how¬ 
ever  vivid  an  array  of  incident,  there  is  always  a  certain  hard¬ 
ness  of  nakedness,  which  repels  the  artistical  eye.  Two  things 
are  invariably  required:  first,  some  amount  of  complexity,  or, 
more  properly,  adaptation;  and,  secondly,  some  amount  of 
430  suggestiveness — some  undercurrent,  however  indefinite,  of 
meaning.  It  is  this  latter,  in  especial,  which  imparts  to  a 
work  of  art  so  much  of  that  richness  (to  borrow  from  colloquy 
a  forcible  term)  which  we  are  too  fond  of  confounding  with 
the  ideal.  It  is  the  excess  of  the  suggested  meaning — it  is 
435  the  rendering  this  the  upper  instead  of  the  under  current  of 
the  theme — which  turns  into  prose  (and  that  of  the  very  flattest 
kind)  the  so-called  poetry  of  the  so-called  transcendentalists. 

Holding  these  opinions,  I  added  the  two  concluding  stanzas 
of  the  poem, — their  suggestiveness  being  thus  made  to  pervade 
440  all  the  narrative  which  has  preceded  them.  The  undercurrent 
of  meaning  is  rendered  first  apparent  in  the  lines — 

“Take  tliy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door!” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  “from  out  my  heart”  in- 
445  volve  the  first  metaphorical  expression  in  the  poem.  They, 
with  the  answer,  “Nevermore,”  dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a 
moral  in  all  that  has  been  previously  narrated.  The  reader 
begins  now  to  regard  the  Raven  as  emblematical ;  but  it  is  not 
until  the  very  last  line  of  the  very  last  stanza  that  the  intention 
450  of  making  him  emblematical  of  Mournful  and  Never-ending 
Remembrance  is  permitted  distinctly  to  be  seen: — 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber-door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that  is  dreaming, 

455  And  the  lamplight  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor, — 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore. 


THE  HAUNTED  PALACE. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
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In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion — 

It  stood  there ! 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair ! 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 

(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago,) 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 

Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley, 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically, 

To  a  lute’s  well-tuned  law, 

Bound  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 
(Porphyrogene  !) 

In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door, 

Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 
And  sparkling  ever  more, 

A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 
Was  but  to  sing, 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch’s  high  estate. 

(Ah,  let  us  mourn  ! — for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate  ! ) 

And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 
That  blushed  and  bloomed, 

Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 
Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travelers  now,  within  that  valley 
Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
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Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 
To  a  discordant  melody, 

While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 
Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 
And  laugh, — but  smile  no  more. 


SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM. 


An  Episode. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

And  the  first  gray  of  morning  filled  the  east, 

And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 
Was  hushed,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged  in  sleep  ; 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  nor ;  ail  night  long 
He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed ; 

But  when  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  his  rent, 

He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 

And  took  his  horseman’s  cloak,  and  left  his  tent. 

And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog, 

Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisa’s  tent. 

Through  the  black  Tartar  tents  he  passed,  which  stood 
Clustering  like  beehives  on  the  low  flat  strand 
Of  Oxus,  where  the  summer  floods  o’er  flow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere  ; 
Through  the  black  tents  he  passed,  o’er  that  low  strand, 
And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 
From  the  stream’s  brink — the  spot  where  first  a  boat, 
Crossing  the  stream  in  summer  scrapes  the  land. 

The  men  of  former  times  had  crowned  the  top 
With  a  clay  fort;  but  that  was  fall’n,  and  now 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa’s  tent, 

A  dome  of  laths,  and  o’er  it  felts  were  spread. 

And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thick  piled  carpets  in  the  tent, 
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And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms. 

And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the  step 
Was  dulled;  for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man’s  sleep; 
And  he  rose  quickly  on  one  arm,  and  said : — 

“Who  art  thou  ?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  dawn. 
Speak !  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm  ?” 

But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and  said : 
“Thou  knowest  me,  Peran-Wisa !  it  is  1. 

The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe 
Sleep;  but  I  sleep  not;  all  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thee. 

For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  son, 

In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  marched ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  desires. 

Thou  know’st  if,  since  from  Ader-baijan  first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars  and  bore  arms, 

I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown, 

At  my  boy’s  years,  the  courage  of  a  man. 

This  too  thou  know’st,  that  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world, 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 

I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone  — 
Rustum,  my  father :  who  I  hoped  should  greet, 
Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well-fought  field, 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 

So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 

Come  then,  hear  now,  and  grant  me  what  I  ask. 
Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day ;  but  I 
Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man ;  if  I  prevail, 

Rustum  will  surely  hear  it ;  if  I  fall — 

Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no  kin. 

Dim  is  the  rumor  of  a  common  fight. 

Where  host  meet  host,  and  many  names  are  sunk ; 
But  of  a  single  combat  fame  speaks  clear.” 

He  spoke;  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sighed,  and  said : 

“0  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine  ! 

Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs, 

And  share  the  battle’s  common  chance  with  us 
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Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  forever  first. 

In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 

70  To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen  ? 

That  were  far  best,  my  son,  to  stay  with  us 
Unmurmuring;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is  war, 

And  when  ’tis  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab’s  towns. 

But,  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all, 

75  To  seek  out  Rustum — seek  him  not  through  fight ! 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms, 

0  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwounded  son ! 

But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 

For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young, 

80  When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray; 

But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home, 

In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old. 

Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at  last 
Feels  the  abhorred  approaches  of  old  age, 

85  Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  King. 

There  go  ! — thou  wilt  not?  Yet  my  heart  forebodes 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 

Fain  would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well,  though  lost 
To  us :  fain  therefore  send  thee  hence,  in  peace 
90  To  seek  thy  father,  not  seek  single  fights 
In  vain ; — but  who  can  keep  the  lion’s  cub 
From  ravening,  and  who  govern  Rustum’ s  son  ? 

Go,  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires.” 

So  said  he,  and  dropped  Sohrab’ s  hand,  and  left 
95  His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay ; 

And  o’er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  passed,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet, 

And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  liis  right  hand  a  ruler’s  staff,  no  sword ; 

100  And  on  his  head  he  sat  his  sheepskin  cap, 

Black,  glossy,  curled,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul ; 

And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  called 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 

The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  cleared  the  fog 
105  From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering  sands. 

And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  filed 
Into  the  open  plain;  so  Haman  bade- — 

Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
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110  From  tlieir  black  tents,  long  tiles  of  horse,  they  streamed 
As  when  some  gray  November  morn  the  files, 

In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-necked  cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries, 

115  Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  seaboard — so  they  streamed. 

The  Tartars  of  the  Oxns,  the  King’s  guard, 

First,  with  black  sheepskin  caps  and  with  long  spears ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds;  who  from  Bokhara  come 
120  And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 

Next,  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of  the  south, 

The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 

And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands; 

Light  men  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
125  The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells. 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  owned ; 

The  Tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 
130  And  close-set  skull  caps ;  and  those  wilder  hordes 
Who  roam  o’er  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 
Kalmucks  and  unkempt  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes, 

Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamere ; 

135  These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the  plain. 

And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  formed ; — 

First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they  seemed, 

The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan ;  and  behind, 

The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and  foot, 

140  Marshalled  battalions  bright  in  burnished  steel. 

But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came, 

Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the  front, 

And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost  ranks. 

And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians,  saw 
145  That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartars  back. 

He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came, 

And  checked  his  ranks,  and  fixed  them  where  they  stood. 
And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and  said : 

150  uFerood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tartars,  hear ! 

Let  there  be  truce  between  the  hosts  to-day. 
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But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  tight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man.” 

As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 

When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears, 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy — 

So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 

A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved. 

But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars,  from  Cabool, 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 

That  vast  sky-neighboring  mountain  of  milk  snow ; 
Crossing  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow, 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves 
Slake  their  parched  throats  with  sugared  mulberries — 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath. 

For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  overhanging  snows — 
So  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with  fear. 

And  to  Feroocl  liis  brother  chiefs  came  up 
To  counsel;  Gfudurz  and  Zoarrah  came, 

And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  Persian  hosts 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  King ; 

These  came  and  counselled,  and  then  Gfudurz  said : 

“Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their  challenge  up. 

Yet  champions  have  we  none  to  match  this  youth. 

He  has  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart, 

But  Rustum  came  last  night;  aloof  he  sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitched  his  tents  apart. 

Him  will  I  seek,  and  carry  to  his  ear 

The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  man's  name. 

Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight. 

Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  challenge  up.” 

So  spake  he ;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  and  cried : 
“Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  said  ! 

Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man.” 

He  spake:  and  Peran-Wisa  turned,  and  strode 
Back  through  the  opening  squadrons  to  his  tent. 

But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gfudurz  ran, 

And  crossed  the  camp  which  lay  behind,  and  reached, 
Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Ru stum’s  tents. 

Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glittering  gay, 

Just  pitched;  the  high  pavilion  in  the  midst 
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Was  Rustunrs,  and  his  men  lay  camped  around. 

195  And  Gudurz  entered  Rustum’ s  tent,  and  found 
Rustum ;  his  morning  meal  was  done,  but  still 
The  table  stood  before  him,  charged  with  food — 

A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread, 

And  dark-green  melons ;  and  there  Rustum  sate 
200  Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist, 

And  played  with  it ;  but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him ;  and  he  looked,  and  saw  him  stand, 

And  with  a  cry  sprang  up  and  dropped  the  bird, 

And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands,  and  said : 

205  “Welcome !  these  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight. 

What  news  ?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink/’ 

But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent  door,  and  said : 

“Not  now  !  a  time  will  come  to  eat  and  drink, 

But  not  to-day ;  to-day  has  other  needs. 

210  The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at  gaze ; 

For  from  the  Tartars  is  a  challenge  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  their  champion — and  thou  know’st  his  name — 
Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid. 

215  0  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young  man’s  ! 

He  has  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart ; 

And  he  is  young,  and  Iran’s  chiefs  are  old, 

Or  else  too  weak ;  and  all  eyes  turn  to  thee. 

Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we  lose  !” 

/C20  He  spoke ;  but  Rustum  answered  with  a  smile : 

“Go  to  !  if  Iran’s  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older;  if  the  young  are  weak,  the  King 
Errs  strangely ;  for  the  King,  for  Kai  Kliosroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honors  younger  men 
225  And  lets  the  aged  moulder  to  their  grayes. 

Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the  young — 

The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab’ s  vaunts,  not  I. 

For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab’s  fame  ? 

For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son, 

250  And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  have — 

A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 

And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-haired  Zal, 

My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex, 

And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds, 

255  And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  ege. 
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There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armor  up, 

And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man, 

And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got, 

And  rest  my  age1,  and  hear  of  SohraVs  fame, 

And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless  kings, 

And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no  more.” 

He  spoke,  and  smiled;  and  Gudurz  made  reply: 

“What  then,  0  Eusturn,  will  men  say  to  this. 

When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and  seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he  seeks, 

Hidest  thy  face?  Take  heed  lest  men  should  say : 

'Like  some  old  miser ,  Eusturn  hoards  his  fame , 

And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men!’  ” 

And,  greatly  moved,  then  Eusturn  made  reply : 

“0  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost,  thou  say  such  words  ? 

Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say. 

What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or  famed, 

Yaliant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me  ? 

Are  not  they  mortal,  am  not  I  myself  ? 

But  who  for  men  of  naught  would  do  great  deeds  ? 

Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Eusturn  hoards  his  fame! 

But  I  will  tight  unknown  and  in  plain  arms ; 

Let  not  men  say  of  Eusturn,  he  was  matched 
In  single  tight  with  any  mortal  man.” 

He  spoke,  and  frowned ;  and  Gudurz  turned,  and  ran 
Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and  joy — 

Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  j  oy  that  Eusturn  came. 

But  Eusturn  strode  to  his  tent  door,  and  called 
His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his  arms, 

And  clad  himself  in  steel ;  the  arms  he  chose 
Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  device, 

Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold, 

Ancl,  from  the  fluted  spine  atop,  a  plume 
Of  horsehair  waved,  a.  scarlet  horsehair  plume. 

So  armed,  he  issued  forth ;  and  Euksh,  his  horse, 

Followed  him  like  a  faithful  hound  at  heel — 

Euksh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through  all  the  earth, 
The  horse  whom  Eusturn  on  a  ferry  once 
Did  in  Bokhara  bv  the  river  find 
A  colt  beneath  its  clam,  and  drove  him  home. 

And  reared  him,  a  bright  bay,  with  lofty  crest, 

Dight  with  a  saddlecloth  of  broidered  green 
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Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  ground  were  worked 
All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  hunters  know. 

So  followed,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and  crossed 
The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  appeared. 

And  all  the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with  shouts 
Hailed ;  but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  lie  was. 

And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 

Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore, 

P>y  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night, 

Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 

Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands — 

So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came. 

And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  advanced. 

And  Sohrab  armed  in  Ilaman’s  tent,  and  came. 

And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 

Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man's  corn, 

And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing  corn, 

And  in  the  midst  a,  stubble1,  short  and  bare — 

So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand. 

And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand  and  cast 
His  eyes  toward  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw 
Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  he  came. 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter’s  morn. 

Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blackened  fingers  makes  her  fire — 
At  cockcrow,  on  a  starlit  winter’s  morn, 

When  the  frost  flowers  the  whitened  window-panes — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be ;  so  Rustum  eyed 
The  unknown  adventurous  youth,  who  from  afar 
Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  forth 
All  the  most  valiant  chiefs ;  long  he  perused 
His  spirited  air,  and  wondered  who  he  was. 

For  very  young  he  seemed,  tenderly  reared ; 

Like  some  young  cypress,  tall  and  dark,  and  straight, 
Which  in  a  queen’s  secluded  garden  throws 
Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 

By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain’s  sound — 

So  slender  Sohrab  seemed,  so  softly  reared. 

And  a  deep  pity  entered  Rustum’ s  soul 
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As  lie  beheld  him  coming ;  and  he  stood, 

And  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand,  and  said : 

“0  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  heaven  is  soft, 

And  warm,  and  pleasant;  but  the  grave  is  cold  ! 

Heaven’s  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead  grave. 

Behold  me  !  I  am  vast  and  clad  in  iron, 

And  tried;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe — 

Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 

0  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death  ? 

Be  governed  !  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and  come 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  mv  son  to  me. 

And  fight  beneath  mv  banner  till  I  die ! 

There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  thou.” 

So  lie  spake,  mildly ;  Sohrab  heard  his  voice, 

The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum,  and  he  saw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand, 

Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Hath  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers ;  and  he  saw  that  head, 

Streaked  with  its  first  gray  hairs : — hope  filled  his  soul, 
And  he  ran  forward  and  embraced  his  knees, 

And  clasped  his  hand  within  his  own,  and  said : 

“Oh,  by  thy  father’s  head  !  by  thine  own  soul ! 

Art  tliou  not  Rustum  ?  speak  !  art  thou  not  he?” 

But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth, 

And  turned  away,  and  spake  to  his  own  soul : 

“Ah  me,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean ! 

False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar  boys. 

For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 

And  hide  it  not,  but  sav:  ‘Rustum  is  here !’ 

He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes, 

But  lie  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 

And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts, 

A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 

And  on  a  feast-tide,  in  Afrasiab’s  hall, 

In  Samareand,  he  will  arise  and  cry : 

(I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies  camped 
Beside  the  Qxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight ;  but  they 
Shrank,  only  Rustum  dared ;  then  he  and  I 
Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.’ 
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So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  applaud ; 

Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed  through  me.” 

And  then  he  turned  and  sternly  spake  aloud : 
“Rise !  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question  thus 
Of  Rustum  ?  I  am  here  whom  thou  hast  called 
By  challenge  forth ;  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or  yield  ! 
Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou  wouldst  fight? 

Rash  bov,  men  look  on  Rustunrs  face  and  flee  ! 

For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum  stand 
Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  revealed, 

There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  fighting  more. 

But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this — 

Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul : 

Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt  and  yield, 

Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer  floods, 

Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away. 

He  spoke ;  and  Sohrab  answered,  on  his  feet : 
“Art  thou  so  fierce  ?  Thou  wilt  not  fright  me  so  ! 

I  am  no  girl  to  be  made  pale  by  words. 

Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rustum  stand 
Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fighting  then. 

But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand  here. 

Begin  !  thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread  than  I, 

And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am  young. 

But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of  heaven. 
And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  kuowest  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 

For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea, 

Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate, 

Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall. 

And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land. 

Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 

Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, 

We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  ns  know ; 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour  A 

He  spoke,  and  Rustum  answered  not,  but  hurled 
His  spear ;  down  from  the  shoulder,  down  it  came, 
As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk, 

That  long  has  towered  in  the  airy  clouds, 

Drops  like  a  plummet ;  Sohrab  saw  it  come, 

And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash ;  the  spear 
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Hissed,,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand. 

Which  it  sent  hying  wide ; — then  Sohrab  threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum’ s  shield;  sharp  rang. 
The  iron  plates  rang  sharp,  but  turned  the  spear. 

And  Hus  turn  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  wield ;  an  unlopped  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 

Still  rough — like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains 
To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  hooded  rivers, 
Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes,  when  high  up 
By  their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  winter  time 
Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack, 

And  strewn  the  channels  with  torn  boughs — so  huge 
The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke  :  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 
lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rustum/ s  hand. 
And  Rustum  followed  his  own  blow,  and  fell 
To  his  knees,  and  with  his  hngers  clutched  the  sand ; 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheathed  his  sword, 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he  lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  choked  with  sand ; 

But  he  looked  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared  his  sword, 

But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and  said : 

“Thou  strik’st  too  hard  !  that  club  of  thine  will  float 
Upon  the  summer  floods,  and  not  my  bones. 

But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth  !  not  wroth  am  I ; 

Ho,  when  I  see  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my  soul, 

Thou  say’st,  thou  art  not  Rustum ;  be  it  so ! 

Who  art  thou  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my  soul  ? 

Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battles  too — 

Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves, 

And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men ; 

But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touched  before. 

Are  they  from  Heaven,  these  softenings  of  the  heart  ? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  Heaven  ! 

Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 

And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand, 

And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends, 

And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum/s  deeds. 

There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host, 

Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang ; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou 
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Mayst  fight;  fight  them ,  when  they  confront  thy  spear 
Bat  oh,  let  there  be  peace  ’  twixt  thee  and  me !” 

He  ceased,  bnt  while  he  spake,  Rustum  had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage;  his  clnb 
450  He  left  to  lie,  bnt  had  regained  his  spear, 

Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mailed  right  hand 
Blazed  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn  star, 

The  baleful  sign  of  fevers ;  dust  had  soiled 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimmed  his  glittering  arms. 

455  His  breast  heaved,  his  lips  foamed,  and  twice  his  voice 
Was  choked  with  rage;  at  last  these  words  broke  way : 
“Girl !  nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands  ! 
Curled  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words  ! 

Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voice  no  more  ! 

460  Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab’s  gardens  now 

With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art  wont  to  dance ; 
But  on  the  Oxus  sands,  and  in  the  dance 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 
Of  war  ;  I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 

465  Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine  ! 
Remember  all  thy  valor ;  try  thy  feints 
And  cunning !  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone ; 

Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thv  girl’s  wiles.” 
470  He  spoke,  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his  taunts, 

And  he  too  drew  his  sword ;  at  once  thev  rushed 

Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 

Come  rushing  down  together  from  the  clouds, 

One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west;  their  shields 
475  Dashed,  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 
Make  often  in  the  forest’s  heart  at  morn, 

Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees — such  blows 
Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hailed. 

480  And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part 
In  that  unnatural  conflict ;  for  a  cloud 
Grew  suddenly  in  heaven,  and  darkened  the  sun 
Over  the  fighters’  heads ;  and  a  wind  rose 
Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain, 

485  And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapped  the  pair. 

In  gloom  the  twain  were  wrapped,  and  they  alone ; 

For  both  the  onlooking  hosts  on  either  hand 
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Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 

And  the  snn  sparkled  on  the  Oxns  stream. 

But  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  bloodshot  eyes 
And  laboring  breath ;  first  Bustum  struck  the  shield 
Which  Sohrab  held  stiff  out;  the  steel-spiked  spear 
Bent  the  tough  plates,  but  failed  to  reach  the  skin. 
And  Bustum  plucked  it  back  with  angry  groan. 

Then  Sohrab  with  liis  sword  smote  Bustum  A  helm, 
Nor  clove  its  steel  quite  through ;  but  all  the  crest 
He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horsehair  plume, 

Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust; 

And  Bustum  bowed  his  head ;  but  then  the  gloom 
Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air, 

And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;  and  Buksh,  the  horse, 
Who  stood  at  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  cry ; — 

No  horse’s  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar 
Of  some  pained  desert  lion,  who  all  day 
Has  trailed  the  hunter’s  javelin  in  his  side, 

And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand. 

The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quaked  for  fear, 
And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  crossed  his  stream. 

But  Sohrab  heard,  and  quailed  not,  but  rushed  on, 
And  struck  again ;  and  again  Bustum  bowed 
His  head;  but  this  time  all  the  blade,  like  glass, 
Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm. 

And  in  the  hand  the  hilt  remained  alone. 

Then  Bustum  raised  his  head;  his  dreadful  eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear, 
And  shouted :  “Bustum  !” — Sohrab  heard  that  shout, 
And  shrank  amazed :  back  lie  recoiled  one  step, 

And  scanned  with  blinking  eyes  the  advancing  form ; 
And  then  he  stood  bewildered ;  and  he  dropped 
His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced  his  side. 
He  reeled,  and,  staggering  back,  sank  to  the  ground ; 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell, 

And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud ;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the  pair — 

Saw  Bustum  standing  safe  upon  his  feet, 

And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand. 

Then,  with  a  bitter  smile,  Bustum  began : 

“Sohrab,  thou  though  test  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse, 
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And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab's  tent; 

Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  won  id  come  down 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would  move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go ; 

And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame. 

To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 

Fool,  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown  man ! 
Hearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be 
Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old  A 
And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  replied: 
“Unknown  thou  art;  yet  thy  fierce  vaunt  is  vain. 
Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man  ! 
Ho  !  Rustum  slavs  me,and  this  filial  heart. 

For  were  I  matched  with  ten  such  men  as  thee, 
And  I  were  that  which  till  to  day  I  was, 

They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  mere. 

But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm — 

That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in  thee, 
Which  troubles  all  mv  heart,  and  made  my  shield 
Fall ;  and  thy  spear  transfixed  an  unarmed  foe. 
And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult’ st  mv  fate. 
But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble  to  hear : 
The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge  my  death  ! 

My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the  world. 

He  shall  avenge  my  death,  and  punish  thee  l” 

As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 
A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest, 

Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill  lake, 

And  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose, 

And  followed  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell 
Far  off ; — anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;  at  that,  lie  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest ;  but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side, 

In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 

A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers — never  more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it ; 

Uever  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
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Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by — 

As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss, 

So  Rusturn  knew  not  his  own  loss,  hnt  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not. 

And,  with  a  cold  incredulous  voice,  he  said: 
“What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  revenge? 

The  mighty  Rusturn  never  had  a  son  A 
And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Sohrab  replied  : 

“Ah  yes,  he  had  !  and  that  lost  son  am  i. 

Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his  ear, 

Reach  Rusturn,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries  long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from  here; 
And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him  leap 
To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeance  upon  thee. 

Fierce  man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son  ! 

What  will  that  grief,  that  vengeance  be? 

Oh,  could  I  live  till  I  that  grief  had  seen  ! 

Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her 
My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells 
With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows  gray 
With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 

Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 
Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp. 

With  spoils  and  honor,  when  the  war  is  done. 

But  a  dark  rumor  will  be  bruited  up, 

From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  ear ; 

And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  learn 
That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more. 

But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe, 

By  the  far-distant  Oxus,  he  is  slainA 

He  spoke ;  and  as  he  ceased,  he  wept  aloud, 
Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death. 

He  spoke ;  but  Rusturn  listened,  plunged  in  thought. 
Yor  did  he  vet  believe  it  was  his  son 
Who  spoke,  although  he  called  back  names  he  knew ; 
For  he  had  had  sure  tidings  that  the  babe, 

Which  was  in  Ader-baijan  born  to  him, 

Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all — 

So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear 
Rusturn  should  seek  the  boy,  to  train  in  arms. 

And  so  he  deemed  that  either  Sohrab  took, 

By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustunds  son ; 
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Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 

615  So  deemed  he:  yet  he  listened,  plunged  in  thought; 
And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon;  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes ; 

For  he  remembered  his  own  early  youth, 

6 2d  And  all  its  bounding  rapture;  as,  at  dawn, 

The  shepherd  from  his  mountain  lodge  descries 
A  far,  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 

Through  many  rolling  clouds — so  Rustum  saw 
His  youth ;  saw  SohraFs  mother,  in  her  bloom ; 

625  And  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  loved  well 

His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair  child 
With  joy;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  they  led, 

They  three,  in  that  long- distant  summer  time — 

The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 
630  And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delightful  hills 
In  Ader-baiian.  And  he  saw  that  vouth, 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son, 

Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand, 
like  some  rich  hyacinth  which  by  the  scythe 
635  Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut, 

Mowing  the  garden  grassplots  near  its  bed, 

And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 

On  the  mown,  dying  grass — so  Sohrab  lay, 

Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 

640  And  Rustum  gazed  on  him  with  grief,  and  said : 

“0  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son 
Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well  have  loved ! 
Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false — thou  art  not  Rustunr  s  son. 

645  For  Rustum  had  no  son;  one  child  he  had — 

But  one — a  girl ;  who  with  her  mother  now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of  us — 

Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  of  wounds,  nor  war.” 

But  Sohrab  answered  him  in  wrath ;  for  now 
650  The  anguish  of  the  deep-fixed  spear  grew  fierce. 

And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 

And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die — 

But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn  foe; 

And,  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said : 

655  “Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my  words? 
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Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men, 

And  falsehood,  while  I  lived,  was  far  from  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  pricked  upon  this  arjn  I  bear 
The  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother  gave, 

That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she  bore.” 

He  spoke ;  and  all  the  blood  left  Rustum’s  cheeks, 
And  his  knees  tottered,  and  he  smote  his  hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 

That  the  hard  iron  corselet  clanked  aloud; 

And  to  his  heart  he  pressed  the  other  hand, 

And  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said : 

“Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could  not  lie ! 

If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rustum’s  son.” 

Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  Sohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm, 

And  showed  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  points 
Pricked;  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 

Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain  vase, 

An  emperor’s  gift — at  early  morn  he  paints, 

And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands — • 

So  delicately  pricked  the  sign  appeared 
On  Soli  raids  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum’s  seal. 

It  was  that  griffin,  which  of  old  reared  Zal, 

Ru  stum’s  great  father,  whom  they  left  to  die, 

A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain  rocks; 

Him  that  kind  creature  found  and  reared,  and  loved — 
Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign. 

And  Sohrab  bared  that  image  on  his  arm, 

And  himself  scanned  it  long  with  mournful  eyes, 

And  then  he  touched  it  with  his  hand,  and  said: 

“How  say’st  thou  ?  Is  that  sign  the  proper  sign 
Of  Rustum’ s  son,  or  of  some  other  man’s  ?” 

He  spoke ;  but  Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  stood 
Speechless ;  and  then  he  uttered  one  sharp  cry : 

“0  boy — thy  father!” — and  his  voice  choked  there. 

And  then  a  dark  cloud  passed  before  his  eyes, 

And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sank  down  to  earth. 

But  Sohrab  crawled  to  where  he  lay,  and  cast 
His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  lips, 

And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  stroked  his  cheeks, 
Trying  to  call  him  back  to  life;  and  life 
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Came  back  to  Rustam,  and  lie  ope’d  his  eyes, 

And  they  stood  wide  with  horror;  and  he  seized 

700  In  both  his  hands  the  dust  which  lay  around, 

And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirched  his  hair, — 

His  hair,  and  face,  and  beard,  and  glittering  arms; 

And  strong  convulsive  groanings  shook  his  breast, 

And  his  sobs  choked  him ;  and  he  clutched  his  sword, 

705’  To  draw  it,  and  forever  let  life  out. 

But  Sohrab  saw  his  thought,  and  held  his  hands, 

And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spake,  and  said : 

"Father,  forbear !  for  I  but  meet  to-day 

The  doom  which  at  mv  birth  was  written  down 

*/ 

710  In  heaven,  and  thou  art  heaven’s  unconscious  hand. 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou, 

When  first  I  saw  thee ;  and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 

1  know  it!  but  fate  trod  those  promptings  down 
Under  its  own  heel;  fate,  fate  engaged 
715  The  strife,  and  hurled  me  on  my  father’s  spear. 

But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this !  I  find 
My  father ;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found  ! 

Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks, 

720  And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say :  ‘My  son  !’ 
Quick  !  quick  !  for  numbered  are  my  sands  of  life, 

And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away — 

Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 

725  But  it  was  writ  in  heaven  that  this  should  be.” 

So  said  he,  and  his  voice  released  the  heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth ;  he  cast 
His  arms  round  his  son’s  neck,  and  wept  aloud. 

And  kissed  him.  And  awe  fell  on  both  the  hosts, 

730  When  they  saw  Rustum’ s  grief ;  and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 
With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground  and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mute  woe 
First  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other  moved 
His  head,  as  if  inquiring  what  their  grief 
735  Might  mean ;  and  from  his  dark,  compassionate  eyes, 
The  big  warm  tears  rolled  down,  and  caked  the  sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stern  voice,  and  said : 

“Ruksh,  now  thou  grievest;  but,  O  Ruksh,  thy  feet 
Should  first  have  rotted  on  their  nimble  joints, 
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740  Or  ere  the}^  brought  thy  master  to  this  field  ! ” 

But  Sohrab  looked  upon  the  horse,  and  said: 

“Is  this,  then,  Ruksh  ?  How  often,  in  past  days, 

My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  steed. 

My  terrible  father’s  terrible  horse  !  and  said, 

745  That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee. 

Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  ! 

0  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I ; 

For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go. 

And  snuffed  the  breezes  of  my  father’s  home. 

750  And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan, 

And  seen  the  River  of  Helmund,  and  the  Lake 
Of  Zirrah;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 
Has  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given  thee  food, 
Corn  in  a  golden  platter,  soaked  with  wine, 

755  And  said:  cO  Ruksh!  bear  Rusturn  well / — but  I 
Have  never  known  mv  grandsire’s  furrowed  face, 
Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 

Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmund  stream 
But  lodged  among  my  father’s  foes,  and  seen 
760  Afrasiab’s  cities  only,  Samarcand, 

Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste, 

And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents,  and  only  drunk 
The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend, 

Kohik,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their  sheep, 
765  The  northern  Sir;  and  this  great  Oxus  stream. 

The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die." 

Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rusturn  bewailed : 
“Oh,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me ! 

Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
770  Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o’er  my  head !” 

But,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied : 
“Desire  not  that,  my  father  !  thou  must  live. 

For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 

And  some  are  bom  to  be  obscured  and  die, 

775  Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 

And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age ; 

Thou  are  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 

But  come !  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these! 

Let  me  entreat  for  them;  what  have  they  done? 
They  followed  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my  star. 
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Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 

But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with  them, 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 

785  And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me, 

Thou,  and  the  snow-haired  Zal,  and  all  thy  friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all. 

790  That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste 
May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  cry : 

' Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustam’s  son ,  lies  there, 

Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  hill!’ 

And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave.” 

795  And,  with  a  mournful  voice,  Rustum  replied: 
“Fear  not!  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 

So  shall  it  be;  for  I  will  burn  my  tents, 

And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me, 

And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 

800  And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee, 

With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends. 

And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all, 

805  And  men  shall  noj;  forget  thee  in  thy  grave. 

And  I  will  spare  thy  host;  yea,  let  them  go! 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace  ! 

What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more? 

For  would  that  all  whom  I  have  ever  slain 
810  Might  be  once  more  alive;  my  bitterest  foes, 

And  they  who  were  called  champions  in  their  time, 
And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame  I  have — 
And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 

A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown, 

815  So  thou  mightest  live  too,  my  son,  my  son ! 

Or  rather  would  that  I,  even  I  myself, 

Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand, 

Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of  thine, 

Not  thou  of  mine !  and  I  might  die,  not  thou  ; 

820  And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan; 

And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not  thine ; 

And  say  \0  son,  1  weep  thee  not  too  sore, 

For  willingly,  I  hnow,  thou  met’st  thine  end!' 
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But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 

825'  And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age, 

And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood.” 

Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied : 

“A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadful  man ! 

But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace ;  only  not  now, 

830  1ST ot  yet !  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that  day 

When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted  ship, 

Thou  and  the  other  peers  of  Kai  Khosroo, 

Beturning  home  over  Hie  salt  blue  sea, 

From  laying  thy  dear  master  in  his  grave.” 

S3 5  And  Bustum  gazed  in  Schrab’s  face,  and  said: 

"Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  that  sea ! 

Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure.” 

He  spoke ;  and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him,  and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  side,  and  eased 
840  His  wound's  imperious  anguish ;  but  the  blood 
Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life 
Flowed  with  the  stream; — all  down  his  cold  white  side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  and  soiled, 

Like  the  soiled  tissue  of  white  violets 
845  Left,  freshly  gathered,  on  their  native  bank, 

By  children  whom  their  nurses  call  with  haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun's  eye;  his  head  drooped  low, 

His  limbs  grew  slack;  motionless,  white,  he  lay — 
White,  with  eyes  closed;  only  when  heavy  gasps, 

850  Deep  heavy  gasps  quivering  through  all  his  frame, 
Convulsed  him  back  to  life,  he  opened  them, 

And  fixed  them  feebly  on  his  father’s  face; 

Till  now  all  strength  was  ebbed,  and  from  his  limbs 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  hed  away, 

855  Begretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left, 

And  youth,  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful  world. 

So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead ; 

And  the  great  Bustum  drew  his  horseman’s  cloak 
Down  o’er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son. 

S60  As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  high-reared 
By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 
His  house,  now  ’mid  their  broken  flight  of  steps 

Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain  side - 

So  in  the  sand  lay  Bustum  by  his  son. 

865  And  night  came  down  over  the  solemn  waste, 
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And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 

And  darkened  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night, 

Crept  from  the  Oxus.  Soon  a  hnm  arose, 

As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  tires 
870  Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog;  for  now 

Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their  meal; 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward,  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge; 

And  Bustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

875  But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 

Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Beioicing,  through  the  hushed  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon; — he  flowed 
880  Bight  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje, 

Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large;  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams, 
And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcelled  Oxus  strains  along 
885  Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 

A  foiled  circuitous  wanderer - till  at  last 

The  long-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
890  His  luminous  home  of  waters  gpens,  bright 

And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 


SONG  OF  THE  CHATTAHOOCHEE. 

SIDNEY  LANIER. 

Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Down  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 

I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain. 

Bun.  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 

5  Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 

Accept  my  bed,  or  narrow  or  wide, 

And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side, 
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With  a  lover’s  pain  to  attain  the  plain 
Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

All  down  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

All  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 

The  rushes  cried,  “ Abide,  abide,” 

The  wilful  waterweeds  held  me  thrall, 

15  The  loving  laurel  turned  my  tide, 

The  ferns  and  the  fondling  grass  said,  “Stay,” 

The  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay, 

And  the  little  reeds  sighed,  “Abide,  abide,” 

Here  in  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

20  Here  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

High  o’er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Veiling  the  valleys  of  Hall, 

The  hickory  told  me  manifold 
Fair  tales  of  shade;  the  poplar  tall 
25  Wrought  me  her  shadowy  self  to  hold; 

The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  pine, 
Overleaning,  with  flickering  meaning  and  sign, 
Said :  “Pass  not  so  cold,  these  manifold 
Deep  shades  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

30  These  glades  in  the  valleys  of  Hall.” 

And  oft  in  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oft  in  the  valleys  of  Hall, 

i.  * 

The  white  quartz  shone,  and  the  smooth  brook  stone 
Did  bar  me  of  passage  with  friendly  brawl ; 

35  And  many  a  luminous  jewel  lone 
(Crystals  clear  or  a-cloud  with  mist, 

Ruby,  garnet,  or  amethyst) 

Made  lures  with  the  lights  of  streaming  stone 
In  the  clefts  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

40  In  the  beds  of  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

But  oh !  not  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oh !  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail ;  I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain. 

Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call; 

45  Downward  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main. 
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The  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn, 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn, 

And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 
Calls  o’er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

50  Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall. 


STRADIVARIUS. 

“GEORGE  ELIOT.’’ 

Your  soul  was  lifted  by  the  wings  to-day 
Hearing  the  master  of  the  violin; 

You  praised  him,  praised  the  great  Sebastian  too 
Who  made  that  fine  Chaconne;  but  did  you  think 
5  Of  old  Antonio  Stradivari? — him 
Who  a  good  century  and  half  ago 
Put  his  true  work  in  that  brown  instrument, 

And  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  its  frame 
Gave  it  responsive  life,  continuous 
10  With  the  master’s  finger-tips  and  perfected 
Like  them  by  delicate  rectitude  of  use. 

Hot  Bach  alone,  helped  by  fine  precedent 
Of  genius  gone  before,  nor  Joachim 
Who  holds  the  strain  afresh  incorporate 
15'  By  inward  hearing  and  notation  strict 

Of  nerve  and  muscle,  made  our  joy  to-day: 
Another  soul  was  living  in  the  air 
And  swaying  it  to  true  deliverance 
Of  h’igh  invention  and  responsive  skill: — 

20  That  plain  white-aproned  man  who  stood  at  work 
Patient  and  accurate  full  fourscore  years, 
Cherished  his  sight  and  touch  by  temperance, 

And  since  keen  sense  is  love  of  perfectness 
Made  perfect  violins,  the  needed  paths 
25  For  inspiration  and  high  mastery. 

No  simpler  man  than  he :  he  never  cried, 

“Why  was  I  born  to  this  monotonous  task 
Of  making  violins  r”  or  flung  them  down 
To  suit  with  hurling  act  a  well-hurled  curse 
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At  labor  on  such  perishable  stuff. 

lienee  neighbors  in  Cremona  held  him  dull. 

Called  him  a  slave,  a  mill-horse,  a  machine. 

Begged  him  to  tell  his  motives  or  to  lend 
A  few  gold  pieces  to  a  loftier  mind. 

Yet  he  had  pithy  words  full  fed  by  fact; 

For  Fact,  well-trusted,  reasons  and  persuades, 

Is  gnomic,  cutting,  or  ironical, 

Draws  tears,  or  is  a  tocsin  to  arouse — 

Can  hold  all  figures  of  the  orator 

In  one  plain  sentence  ;  has  her  pauses  too — 

Eloquent  silence  at  the  chasm  abrupt 

Where  knowledge  ceases.  Thus  Antonio 

Made  answers  as  Fact  willed,  and  made  them  strong. 

Yaldo,  a  painter  of  eclectic  school, 

Taking  his  dicers,  candlelight  and  grins 
From  Caravaggio,  and  in  holier  groups 
Combining  Flemish  flesh  with  martyrdom — 
Knowing  all  tricks  of  style  at  thirty-one, 

And  weary  of  them,  while  Antonio 
At  sixtv-nine  wrought  placidly  his  best 
Making  the  violin  you  heard  to-day — 

Yaldo  would  tease  him  oft  to  tell  his  aims. 

“Perhaps  thou  hast  some  pleasant  vice  to  feed — 

The  love  of  lonis  d’ors  in  heaps  of  four, 

Each  violin  a  heap — I’ve  nought  to  blame; 

My  vices  waste  such  heaps.  But  then,  why  work 
With  painful  nicety?  Since  fame  once  earned 
By  luck  or  merit — oftenest  by  luck — 

(Else  why  do  I  put  Bonifazio’s  name 
To  work  that  * pinxit  Naldo ’  would  not  sell?) 

Is  welcome  index  to  the  wealthy  mob 

Where  they  should  pay  their  gold,  and  where  they  pay 

There  they  find  merit — take  vour  tow  for  flax, 

And  hold  the  flax  unlabeled  with  vour  name, 

Too  coarse  for  sufferance.” 

Antonio  then: 

“I  like  the  gold — well,  yes — but  not  for  meals. 

And  as  my  stomach,  so  my  eye  and  hand, 

And  inward  sense  that  works  along  with  both, 
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ITave  hunger  that  can  never  feed  on  coin. 

Who  draws  a  line  and  satisfies  his  soul, 

Making  it  crooked  where  it  should  be  straight? 

An  idiot  with  an  oyster-shell  may  draw 
Ilis  lines  along  the  sand,  all  wavering, 

Fixing  no  point  or  pathway  to  a  point; 

An  idiot  one  remove  may  choose  his  line, 

Straggle  and  he  content;  hut  God  he  praised, 

Antonio  Stradivari  has  an  eye 

That  winces  at  false  work  and  loves  the  true, 

With  hand  and  arm  that  play  upon  the  tool 

As  willingly  as  any  singing  bird 

Sets  him  to  sing  his  morning  roundelay, 

Because  he  likes  to  sing  and  likes  the  son g.” 

Then  ATaldo:  “  ’Tis  a  pretty  kind  of  fame 
At  best,  that  comes  of  making  violins; 

And  saves  no  masses,  either.  Thou  wilt  go 
To  purgatory  none  the  less.” 

But  he: 

“’Twere  purgatory  here  to  make  them  ill ; 

And  for  my  fame — when  any  master  holds 
’Twixt  chin  and  hand  a  violin  of  mine, 

He  will  be  glad  that  Stradivari  lived, 

Made  violins,  and  made  them  of  the  best. 

The  masters  only  know  whose  work  is  good  ; 

They  will  choose  mine,  and  while  God  gives  them  skill 
I  give  them  instruments  to  play  upon, 

Gocl  choosing  me  to  help  him.” 

“What !  were  God 

At  fault  for  violins,  thou  absent?” 

“Yes ; 

He  were  at  fault  for  Stradivari’s  work.” 

“Why,  many  hold  Giuseppe’s  violins 
As  good  as  thine.” 

“May  be;  they  are  different. 
His  quality  declines;  he  spoils  his  hand 
With  over-drinking.  But  were  his  the  best, 

He  could  not  work  for  two.  My  work  is  mine, 

And,  heresy  or  not,  if  my  hand  slacked 
I  should  rob  God — since  He  is  fullest  good — 

Leaving  a  blank  instead  of  yiolins. 
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I  say,  not  God  Himself  can  make  man’s  best 
Without  best  men  to  help  Him.  I  am  one  best 
Here  in  Cremona,  using  sunlight  well 
To  fashion  finest  maple  till  it  serves 
More  cunningly  than  throats  for  harmony. 

’Tis  rare  delight  ;  I  would  not  change  my  skill 
To  be  the  Emperor  with  bungling  hands, 

And  lose  my  work,  which  comes  as  natural 
As  self  at  waking.” 

"Thou  art  little  more 
Than  a  deft  potter’s  wheel,  Antonio ; 

Turning  out  work  by  mere  necessity 
And  lack  of  varied  function.  Higher  arts 
Subsist  on  freedom — eccentricity — 

Uncounted  inspirations — influence 

That  comes  with  drinking,  gambling,  talk  turned  wild, 

Then  moodv  misery  and  lack  of  food — 

With  every  dithyrambic  fine  excess; 

These  make  at  last  a  storm  which  flashes  out 
In  lightning  revelations.  Steady  work 
Turns  genius  to  a  loom ;  the  soul  must  lie 
Like  grapes  beneath  the  sun  till  ripeness  comes 
And  mellow  vintage.  I  could  paint  you  now 
The  finest  Crucifixion;  yesternight 
Returning  home  I  saw  it  on  a  sky, 

Blue-black,  thick-starred.  I  want  two  louis  d’ors 
To  buy  the  canvas  and  the  costly  blues — 

Trust  me  a  fortnight.” 

"Where  are  those  last  two 
I  lent  thee  for  thy  Judith? — her  thou  saw’st 
In  saffron  gown,  with  Holofernes’  head 
And  beauty  all  complete  ?” 

"She  is  but  sketched ; 

I  lack  the  proper  model — and  the  mood. 

A  great  idea  is  an  eagle’s  egg, 

Craves  time  for  hatching;  while  eagle  sits, 

Feed  her,” 

"If  thou  wilt  call  thy  pictures  eggs 
I  call  the  hatching,  Work.  ’Tis  God  gives  skill, 

But  not  without  men’s  hands  ;  He  could  not  make 

Antonio  Stradivari’s  violins 

Without  Antonio.  Get  thee  to  thy  easel.” 
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“0  MAY  I  JOIN  THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE.” 


“GEORGE  ELIOT.” 

0  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence :  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  thqt  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven : 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 

Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

So  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 
For  which  we  struggled,  failed,  and  agonized 
With  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair. 
Rebellious  flesh  that  would  not  be  subdued, 

A  vicious  parent  shaming  still  its  child 
Poor  anxjous  penitence,  is  quick  dissolved; 

Its  discords,  quenched  by  meeting  harmonies, 

Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air. 

And  all  our  rarer,  better,  truer  self, 

That  sobbed  religiously  in  yearning  song, 

That  watched  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  world, 
Laboriously  tracing  what  must  be, 

And  what  may  yet  be  better — saw  within 
A  worthier  image  for  the  sanctuary, 

And  shaped  it  forth  before  the  multitude 
Divinely  human,  raising  worship  so 
To  higher  reverence  more  mixed  with  love — 

That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  Time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come, 

Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  to  strive  to  follow.  May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
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The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 


THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet’s  sands. 

Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 
How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 

Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

How  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 

And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

Ho  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 
The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry, 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  !  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year. 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear.* 
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Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot. 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thon  not. 

Yor  heed  the  shaft  too  snrely  cast, 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 

When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 

Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o’er  thy  grave. 


TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night, 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 

Yod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  corn'st  alone, 

When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
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And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 


Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  dower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 


THE  CROWDED  STREET. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Let  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 

Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train. 

Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 

The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come  ! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face  * 

Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass — to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread ; 

To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 
With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 

Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 
Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 

Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 
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Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame. 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye ! 
Go’st  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 

Or  early  in  the  task  to  die  ? 

25  Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow  ! 

Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare  ? 

Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now, 

Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air  ? 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread 
30  The  dance  till  daylight  gleam  again  ? 

Who  sorrow  o’er  the  untimely  dead  ? 

Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain  ? 

Some,  famine-struck,  shall  think  how  long 
The  cold  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light ; 
35  And  some  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng, 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-night. 

Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 
They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not. 
There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all, 

40  In  his  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end. 


THE  BRAMBLE  IS  MADE  KING. 

JUDGES,  IX  :6- 1  6. 

And  all  the  men  of  Schechem  gathered  together,  and  all  the 
house  of  Millo,  and  went,  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the 
plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem.  And  when  they  told 
it  to  Jotham,  he  went  out  and  stood  in  the  top  of  Mount  Geriz- 
5  im,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  and  said  unto  them : — 
“Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that  God  may 
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hearken  unto  you.  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
King  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree,  ‘Reign  thou 
over  us/  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them, ‘Should  I  leave  my 
10  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to 
be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?’ 

“And  the  trees  said  unto  the  tig  tree,  ‘Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us/  But  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them,  ‘Should  I  forsake 
my  sweetness  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
15  the  trees?” 

“Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine:,  ‘Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us/  And  the  vine  said  unto  them,  ‘Should  I  leave  my 
wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  and  be  promoted 
over  the  trees  V 

20  “Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  ‘Come  thou 
and  reign  over  us/  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees, 
‘If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  King  over  you,  then  come  and  put 
your  trust  in  my  shadow :  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the 
bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon/  ” 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

LUKE,  X  :25-37. 

And  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  say¬ 
ing,  “Master  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  And 
He  said  unto  him,  “What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest 
thou?”  And  he  answering  said,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
5'  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self.”  And  He  said  unto  him,  “Thou  hast  answered  right; 
this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.”  But  he,  willing  to  justify  him¬ 
self,  said  unto  Jesus,  “And  who  is  my  neighbor?” 

10  Jesus  made  answer  and  said,  “A  certain  man  was  going  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  ;  and  he  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed, 
leaving  him  half  dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  cer¬ 
tain  priest  that  way;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on 
15  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  lie  was  at  the 
place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was; 
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and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  went  to 
him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine1,  and 
20  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took 
care  of  him.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  he  took 
out  two  pence  and  gave  them  to  the  host  and  said  to  him,  ‘Take 
care  of  him :  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come 
again  I  will  repay  thee/ 

25  “Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unto 
him  that  fell  among  thieves  ?” 

x4nd  he  said,  “He  that  showed  mercy  on  him.” 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  “Go  and  do  thou  likewise.” 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

LUKE,  XV:  10-32. 

“Likewise  I  say  unto  you,  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.” 

And  he  said,  “A  certain  man  had  two  sons :  and  the  younger 
of  them  said  to  his  father.  ‘Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
5  goods  that  falleth  to  me/  An  he  divided  unto  them  his  living. 

“And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son  gathered  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  And  when  he  had 
spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and  he  be- 
10  gan  to  be  in  want.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen 
of  that  country ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine. 
And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  not  eat ;  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 

“And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  ‘How  many  hired 
15  servants  of  my  father/s  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
perish  with  hunger.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
say  to  him,  “Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants.”  9 

20  “And  he  arose  and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet 
a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And  the  son  said 
unto  him,  ‘Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son/  But  the 
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father  said  to  his  servants,  ‘Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put 
it  on  him;  and  pot  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet; 
and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it;  and  let  os  eat  and 
be  merry;  for  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again:  he  was 
lost  and  is  found/  And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

“Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field :  and  as  he  came  and  drew 
nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  mosic  and  dancing.  And  he  called 
one  of  the  servants  and  asked  what  these  things  meant.  And 
he  said  onto  him,  ‘Thy  brother  is  come;  and  thy  father  hath 
killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and 
sound/  And  he  was  angry  and  woold  not  go  in;  therefore 
came  his  father  oot  and  entreated  him.  And  he  answering, 
said  to  his  father,  ‘Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither 
transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  commandment;  and  yet  thoo 
never  gavest  me  a  kid  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends.  Bot  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  cle- 
voored  thy  living  with  harlots,  thoo  hast  killed  for  him  the 
fatted  calf/  And  he  said  onto  him,  ‘Son,  thoo  art  ever  with 
me ;  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  shoold 
make  merry,  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  again  ;  and  Was  lost,  and  is  found/  ” 


THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  ANT. 

JOHN  GAY. 

In  other  men  we  faolts  can  spy, 

And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye; 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find, 

To  oor  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

A  Tnrkey,  tired  of  common  food, 
Forsook  the  barn,  and  sought  the  wood : 
Behind  her  ran  an  infant  train, 

Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 

“Draw  near,  my  Birds  !  (the  mother  cries) 
This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies; 

Behold  the  busy  negro  race, 

See,  millions  blacken  all  the  place ! 

Fear  not ;  like  me  with  freedom  eat ; 
x\n  Ant  is  most  delightful  meat. 
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Hew  bless’d,  how  envied,  were  our  life, 

Could  we  but  ’scape  the  poulterer's  knife ! 

But  man,  curs’d  man,  on  Turkey  preys, 

And.  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days. 

Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine, 

20  Sometimes  assist  the  savory  chine : 

%/ 

From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 

The  Turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 

Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  cursed, 

Of  the  seven  deadlv  sins  the  worst.” 

t J 

25  An  Ant,  who  climbed  beyond  her  reach, 

Thus  answered  from  the  neighboring  beech: 
“Ere  you  remark  another’s  sin 
On  your  own  conscience  look  within ; 

Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 

30  Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.” 


THE  OWL  CRITIC. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

“Who  stuifed  that  white  owl  ?”  No  one  spoke  in  the  shop 
The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  couldn’t  stop ; 

The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 
The  Daily ,  the  Herald ,  the  Post ,  little  heeding 
5  The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  question; 
Not  one  raised  his  head,  or  even  made  a  suggestion; 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

“Don’t  yon  see,  Mr.  Brown,” 

Cried  the  youth  with  a  frown, 

10  “How  wrong  the  whole  thing  is, 

How  preposterous  each  wing  is, 

How  flattened  the  head  is,  how  jammed  down  the  neck  is 
In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wreck  ’tis  ! 

I  make  no  apologv; 

15  I’ve  learned  owl-eology. 

I’ve  passed  days  and  nights  in  a  hundred  collections, 

And  cannot  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 
Arising  from  unskillful  fingers  that  fail 
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To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  liis  beak  to  his  tail. 

20  Mr.  Brown  !  Mr.  Brown  ! 

Do  take  that  bird  down, 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town  ! ” 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

“I’ve  studied  owls 
25  And  other  night-fowls, 

And  I  tell  you 

What  I  know  to  be  true ; 

An  owl  cannot  roost 
With  his  limbs  so  unloosed; 

30  No  owl  in  this  world 
Ever  had  his  claws  curled, 

Ever  had  his  legs  slanted, 

Ever  had  his, bill  canted, 

Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 
35  Into  that  attitude. 

He  can’t  do  it,  because 
’Tis  against  all  bird -laws. 

Anatomy  teaches, 

Ornithology  preaches 
40  An  owl  has  a  toe 

That  cant  turn  out  so  ! 

I’ve  made  the  white  owl  my  stud}'-  for  years, 

And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tears  ! 

Mr.  Brown,  Ihu  amazed 
45  You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a  bird 
In  that  posture  absurd  ! 

To  look  at  that  owl  really  brings  on  a  dizziness. 

The  man  who  stuffed  him  don’t  half  know  his  business.” 
50  And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

“Examine  those  eves. 

I'm  filled  with  surprise 
Taxidermists  should  pass 
Off  on  you  such  poor  glass; 

55  So  unnatural  thev  seem 

They’d  make  xAudubon  scream, 

And  John  Burroughs  laugh 
To  encounter  such  chaff. 


Do  take  that  bird  down ; 

GO  Have  him  stuffed  again,  Brown !” 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

“With  some  sawdust  and  bark 
I  could  stuff  in  the  dark 
An  owl  better  than  that. 

65  I  could  make  an  old  hat 
Look  more  like  an  owl 
Than  that  horrid  fowl, 

Stuck  up  there  so  stiff  like  a  side  of  course  leather ; 

In  fact,  about  him  there’s  not  one  natural  feather.” 

70  Just  then  with  a  wink  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 

The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perch, 
Walked  around,  and  regarded  his  fault-finding  critic 
(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic, 
And  then  fairly  hooted,  as  if  he  should  say : 

75  “Your  learning’s  at  fault  this  time,  any  way: 

Don’t  waste  it  again  on  a  live  bird,  I  pray. 

I’m  an  owl ;  you’re  another.  Sir  Critic,  good-day  !” 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  KING  ADMETUS. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth, 

Some  thousand  years  ago, 

Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 
Whether  to  plow,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

5  Upon  an  empty  tortoise  shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men’s  bosoms  swell 

Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eves  with  dew. 

* 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 
Pure  taste  by  right  divine, 
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Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine; 

And  so,  well-pleased  with  being  soothed 
Into  a  sweet  half-sleep. 

Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed. 

And  made  him  viceroy  o’er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  vet  he  used  them  so, 

That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough 
In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

J  n  whom  no  good  they  saw ; 

And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth, 

They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  it  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour, 

He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall. 

Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 
Hid  teach  him  all  their  use, 

For  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 

Tie  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman’s  eyes, 

They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-naught. 

Y et  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 

And  e’en  his  memory  dim, 

Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon, 

More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 
Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 

Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  first-born  brother  as  a  god. 
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FOR  A’  THAT  AND  A’  THAT. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

Is  there  for  honest  Poverty 

That  hings  his  head,  an’  a’  that; 

The  coward  slave' — we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  he  poor  for  a’. that’ : 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  an’  a’  that, 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  Man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hoddin  gray,  an’  a’  that; 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  Man’s  a  Man  for  a’  that: 

For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  an’  a’  that, 

The  honest  man,  tho’  e’er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca’d  “a  lord,” 

Wha  struts,  an’  stares,  an’  a  that; 

Tho’  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He’s  but  a  coof  for  a’  that: 

For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that. 

His  ribband,  star,  and  a’  that; 

The  man  o’  independent  mind 
He  looks  an’  laughs  at  a’  that ! 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an’  a  that; 

But  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might, 
Gude  faith,  he  maunna  fa  that ! 

For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that, 

Their  dignities  an’  a’  that; 

The  pith  o’  sense,  an’  pride  o’  worth, 

Are  higher  rank  that  a’  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

(As  come  it  will  for  a’  that,) 

That  Sense  and  Worth,  o’er  a’  the  earth, 
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Shall  bear  the  gree,  an’  a’  that, 
For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that, 

It’s  cornin’  yet  for  a’  that, 
The  Man  to  Man,  the  warld  o’er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a’  that. 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
The  castle  o’  Montgomery ! 

Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 
Your  waters  never  drumlie : 

There  Simmer  first  unfald  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry; 

For  there  I  took  the  last  Fareweel 
O’  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom’d  the  gay,  green  birk, 
How  rich  the  hawthorn’s  blossom, 

As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 

I  clasp’d  her  to  my  bosom  ! 

The  golden  Hours  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o’er  me  and  my  Dearie; 

For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi’  mony  a  vow,  and  lock’d  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  f u’  tender ; 

And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourselves  asunder; 

But,  oh!  fell  Death’s  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  Flower  sae  early ! 

How  green’s  the  sod,  and  cauld’s  the  clay, 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  ! 

Oh  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss’d  sae  fondly ! 

And  clos’d  for  aye,  the  sparkling  glance 
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That  clwalt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 
0  That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 

But  still  within  my  bosom's,  core 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


PHEIDIPP1DES. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

First  I  salute  this  soil  of  the  blessed,  river  and  rock ! 

Gods  of  my  birthplace,  demons  and  heroes,  honor  to  all ! 

Then  I  name  thee,  claim  thee  for  our  patron,  co-equal  in  praise 

— Ay,  with  Zens  the  Defender,  with  Her  of  the  segis  and  spear ! 

5  Also,  ye  of  the  bow  and  the  buskin,  praised  be  your  peer, 

How,  henceforth,  and  forever, — 0  latest  to  whom  I  upraise 

Hand  and  heart  and  voice!  For  Athens,  leave  pasture  and 
flock ! 

Present  to  help,  potent  to  save,  Pan — patron  I  call ! 

Archons  of  Athens,  topped  by  the  tettix,  see,  I  return  ! 

10  See,  Tis  myself  here  standing  alive,  no  spectre  that  speaks  ! 

Crowned  with  the  myrtle,  did  you  command  me,  Athens  and 
you, 

“Run,  Pheidippides,  run  and  race,  reach  Sparta  for  aid ! 

Persia  has  come,  we  are  here,  where  is  She?"  Your  command 
I  obeved, 

Ran  and  raced:  like  stubble,  some  field  which  a  fire  runs 
through, 

15  Was  the  space  between  city  and  city:  two  days,  two  nights  did 
I  burn 

Over  the  hills,  under  the  dales,  down  pits  and  up  peaks. 

Into  their  midst  I  broke:  breath  served  but  for  “Persia  has 
come ! 

Persia  bids  Athens  proffer  slaves' -tribute,  water  and  earth ; 

Razed  to  the  ground  is  Eretria — but  Athens,  shall  Athens  sink, 

20  Drop  into  dust  and  die — the  flowers  of  Hellas  utterly  die, 

Die,  with  the  wide  world  spitting  at  Sparta,  the  stupid,  the 
stander-by  ? 
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Answer  me  quick,  what  help,  what  hand  do  you  stretch  o’er 
destruction’s  brink  ? 

How, — when  ?  No  care  for  my  limbs  ! — there’s  lightning  in  all 
and  some — 

Fresh  and  fit  your  message  tc  bear,  once  lips  give  it  birth !” 

25  0  my  Athens — Sparta  love  thee  ?  Did  Sparta  respond  ? 

Every  face  of  her  leered  in  a  furrow  of  envy,  mistrust, 

Malice, — each  eye  of  her  gave  me  its  glitter  of  gratified  hate  ! 
Gravely  they  turned  to  take  counsel,  to  cast  for  excuses.  I 
stood 

Quivering, — the  limbs  of  me  fretting  as  fire  frets,  an  inch  from 
dry  wood: 

30  “Persia  has  come,  Athens  asks  aid,  and  still  they  debate  ? 
Thunder,  thou  Zeus !  Athene,  are  Spartans  a  quarry  beyond 
Swing  of  thy  spear?  Phoibos  and  Artemis,  clang  them  ‘Ye 
must !’  ” 

Ho  bolt  launched  from  Olumpos  !  Lo,  their  answer  at  last! 
“Has  Persia  come, — does  Athens  ask  aid, — may  Sparta  be¬ 
friend  ? 

35  Nowise  precipitate  judgment — too  weighty  the  issue  at  stake ! 
Count  we  no  time  lost  time  which  lags  through  respect  to  the 
Gods ! 

Ponder  that  precept  of  old,  ‘No  warfare,  whatever  the  odds 
In  your  favor  so  long  as  the  moon,  half -orbed,  is  unable  to  take 
Full -circle  her  state  in  the  sky !’  Already  she  rounds  to  it  fast : 

40  Athens  must  wait,  patient  as  we — who  judgment  suspend.” 

Athens, — except  for  that  sparkle, — thy  name,  I  had  mouldered 
to  ash ! 

That  sent  a  blaze  through  my  blood :  off,  off  and  away  as  I  back, 
— Not  one  word  to  waste,  one  look  to  lose  on  the  false  and  the 
vile ! 

Yet  “0  Gods  of  my  land !”  I  cried,  as  each  hillock  and  plain, 

45  Wood  and  stream,  I  knew,  I  named  rushing  past  them  again, 
“Have  ye  kept  faith,  proved  mindful  of  honors  we  paid  you 
erewhile  ? 

Vain  was  the  filleted  victim,  the  fulsome  libation !  Too  rash 
Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so  largely  service  so  slack ! 

“Oak  and  olive  and  bay, — I  bid  you  cease  to  enwreathe 
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50  Brows  made  bold  by  your  leaf  !  Fade  at  the  Persian’s  foot, 

You  that,  our  patrons  were  pledged,  should  never  adorn  a  slave  ! 
Bather  I  hail  thee,  Parnes, — trust  to  thy  wild  waste  tract ! 
Treeless,  herbless,  lifeless  mountain !  What  matter  if  slacked 
My  speed  may  hardly  be,  for  homage  to  crag  and  to  cave 
55  No  deity  deigns  to  drape  with  verdure?  at  least  I  can  breathe, 
Fear  in  thee  no  fraud  from  the  blind,  no  lie  from  the  mute  !” 

Such  my  cry  as,  rapid,  I  ran  over  Fames’  ridge ; 

Gully  and  gap,  I  clambered  and  cleared  till,  sudden,  a  bar 
Jutted,  a  stoppage  of  stone  against  me,  blocking  the  way. 

60  Bight !  for  I  minded  the  hollow  to  traverse,  the  fissure  across; 
“Where  I  could  enter,  there  I  depart  by !  Night  in  the  fosse  ? 
Out  of  the  day  dive,  into  the  day  as  bravely  arise  !  No  bridge 
Better !” — when — ha  !  what  was  it  I  came  on,  of  wonders  that 
are  ? 

There  in  the  cool  of  a  cleft,  sat  he — majestical  Pan ! 

65  Ivy  drooped  wanton,  kissed  his  head,  moss  cushioned  his  hoof : 
All  the  great  God  was  good  in  the  eyes  grave-kindly — the  curl 
Carved  on  the  bearded  cheek  amused  at  a  mortal’s  awe, 

As,  under  the  human  trunk,  the  goat-thighs  grand  1  saw, 
“Halt,  Pheidippides !” — halt  I  did,  my  brain  of  a  whirl; 

70  “Hither  to  me  !  Why  pale  in  my  presence  ?”  he  gracious  began  : 
“How  is  it, — Athens,  only  in  Hellas,  holds  me  aloof  ? 

“'Athens,  she  only,  rears  me  no  fane,  makes  me  no  feast ! 
Wherefore  ?  Than  I  what  godship  to  Athens  more  helpful  of 
old? 

Av,  and  still,  and  forever  her  friend  !  Test  Pan,  trust  me  ! 

75  Go,  bid  Athens  take  heart,  laugh  Persia  to  scorn,  have  faith 
In  the  temples  and  tombs !  Go,  say  to  Athens,  ‘The  Goat-God 
saith : 

When  Persia — so  much  as  strews  not  the  soil — is  cast  in  the  sea, 
Then  praise  Pan  who  fopght  in  the  ranks  with  your  most  and 
least, 

Goat-thigh  to  greaved -thigh,  made  one  cause  with  the  free  and 
the  bold !’ 

80  “Say  Pan  saith:  ‘Let  this,  foreshowing  the  place,  be  the 
pledge !’  ” 

(Gay,  the  liberal  hand  held  out  this  herbage  I  bear 
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— Fennel,  whatever  it  bode — I  grasped  it  a-tremble  with  dew), 
“While  as  for  thee”.  .  .  But  enough !  He  has  gone.  If  I  ran 
hitherto — 

Be  sure  that,  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  ran  no  longer,  hut  flew. 
85'  Parnes  to  Athens — earth  no  more,  the  air  was  my  road: 

Here  am  I  back.  Praise  Pan,  we  stand  no  more  on  the  razor’s 
edge ! 

Pan  for  Athens,  Pan  for  me  !  I  too  have  a  guerdon  rare ! 


Then  spoke  Miltiades.  “And  thee,  best  runner  of  Greece, 

Whose  limbs  did  duty  indeed — what  gift  is  promised  thyself  ? 

90  Tell  it  us  straightway, — Athens  the  mother  demands  of  her 
son !” 

Rosily  blushed  the  youth:  he  paused:  but  lifting  at  length 

His  eyes  from  the  ground,  it  seemed  as  he  gathered  the  rest  of 
his  strength 

Into  the  utterance — “Pan  spoke  thus:  ‘For  what  thou  hast 
done 

Count  on  a  worthy  reward.  Henceforth  be  allowed  the  release 
95  From  the  racer’s  toil,  no  vulgar  reward  in  praise  or  in  pelf !’ 

“I  am  bold  to  believe,  Pan  means  reward  the  most  to  my  mind  ! 

Fight  I  shall,  with  our  foremost,  wherever  this  fennel  may 
grow,— 

Pound — Pan  helping  us — Persia  to  dust,  and,  under  the  deep. 

Whelm  her  away  forever :  and  then, — no  Athens  to  sa,ve, — 

100  Marry  a  certain  maid,  I  know  keeps  faith  to  the  brave, — 

Hie  to  my  house  and  home:  and,  when  my  children  shall 
creep 

Close  to  my  knees, — recount  how  the  God  was  awful  yet  kind, 

Promised  their  sire  reward  to  the  full — rewarding  him — so  !” 


Unforeseeing  one  !  Yes,  he  fought  on  the  Marathon  day: 

105  So,  when  Persia  was  dust,  all  cried  “To  Akropolis  ! 

Run,  Pheidippides,  one  race  more  !  the  meed  is  thy  clue ! 
‘Athens  is  saved,  thank  Pan,’  go  shout!”  He  flung  down  his 
shield. 

Ran  like  fire  once  more :  and  the  space  ’twixt  the  Fennelfield 
And  Athens  was  stubble  again,  a  field  which  a  fire  runs  through, 
110  Till  in  he  broke:  “Rejoice,  we  conquer!”  Like  wine  through 
clay, 

Joy  in  his  blood  bursting  his  heart,  he  died — the  bliss  ! 
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So,  to  this  day,  when  friend  meet  friend,  the  word  of  salute 

Is  still  “Rejoice  !” — his  word  which  brought  rejoicing  indeed. 

So  is  Pheidippides  happy  forever, — the  noble  strong  man 
115  Who  could  race  like  a  God,  bear  the  face  of  a  God,  whom  a  God 
loved  so  well ; 

He  saw  the  land  saved  he  had  helped  to  save,  and  was  suffered 
to  tell 

Such  tidings,  yet  never  decline,  hut,  gloriously  as  he  began. 

So  to  end  gloriously — once  to  shout,  thereafter  be  mute : 

“Athens  is  saved  !”• — Pheidippides  dies  in  the  shout  for  his 
meed. 


I 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  ANGEL 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Morning,  evening,  noon  and  night, 

“Praise  God  !”  sang  Theocrite. 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned, 

Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

5  Hard  he  labored,  long  and  well 
O’er  his  work  the  hoy’s  curls  fell. 

But  ever,  at  each  period, 

He  stopped  and  sang,  “Praise  God !” 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw, 

10  And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,  “Well  done ; 
I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son : 

“As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day 

Were  praising  God,  the  Pope’s  great  way. 

15  “This  Easter  Day  the  Pope  at  Rome 
Praises  God  from  Peter’s  dome.” 
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Said  Theocrite,  “Would  God  that  I 
Might  praise  him,  that  great  way,  and  die.” 

Night  passed,  day  shone, 

And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 

A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,  “Nor  day  nor  night 
Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight.” 

Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow’s  birth, 

Spread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth ; 

Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 

Lived  there:,  and  played  the  craftsman  well; 

And  morning,  evening,  noon  and  night. 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

And  from  a  bo}^,  to  youth  he  grew : 

The  man  put  off  the  stripling’s  hue ; 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay : 

And  ever  o’er  the  trade  he  bent, 

And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 

(He  did  God’s  will;  to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun. ) 

God  said,  “A  praise  is  in  mine  ear ; 

There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear : 

“So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 

New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

“Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways ; 

I  miss  my  little  human  praise.” 
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Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  off  fell 
The  flesh  disguise;  remained  the  cell. 

*Twas  Easter  Day :  he  flew  to  Rome, 

And  paused  above  Saint  Peter’s  dome. 

In  the  tiring-room  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallery. 

With  his  holy  vestments  dight. 

Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite: 

And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear, 

Since  when  a  boy  he  plied  his  trade, 

Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed; 

And  in  his  cell  when  death  drew  near, 

An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer : 

And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear, 

He  grew  a  priest  and  now  stood  here. 

To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned. 

And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

“I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman’s  cell, 

And  set  thee  here;  1  did  not  well. 

“Vainly  I  left  my  angel-sphere. 

Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

“Thy  voice’s  praise  seemed  weak :  it  dropped — 
Creation’s  chorus  stopped  ! 


“Go  back  and  praise  again 
The  early  way,  while  I  remain. 

“With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain, 
Take  up  creation’s  pausing  strain. 
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“Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ : 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy !” 

75  Theocrite  grew  old  at  home : 

A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter’s  dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died : 

They  sought  God  side  by  side. 


FROM  GHENT  TO  A1X. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

I. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  J oris,  and  he; 

1  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

“Good  speed l"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew ; 
“Speed  l"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through ; 

5  Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

II. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other:  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place; 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 

10  Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 

Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

m. 

’Twas  moonset  at  starting ;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 

15  At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see : 

At  Duffeld,  ’twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 
So,  Joris  broke  silence  with,  “Yet  there  is  time !” 

iv. 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 

20  And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  everyone, 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past ; 
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And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray : 

y. 

25  And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track; 

And  one  eye’s  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 
O’er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 

And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
30  His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

vi. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  "Stay  spur ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault’s  not  in  her, 

We’ll  remember  at  Aix” — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees, 

35  And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  Hank, 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

VII. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  1, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

40  ’Heath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff ; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  “Gallop,”  gasped  J oris,  “for  Aix  is  in  sight !” 

VIII. 

“How  thev’ll  greet  us !” — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 

45  And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets’  rim. 

IX 

The  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

50  Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 
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X. 

55  And  all  I  remember  is — friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sat  with  his  head  Twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground ; 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

60  Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  G-hent. 


PROMETHEUS. 

LORD  BYRON. 

Titan !  to  whose  immortal  eyes 
The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  realitv, 

Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise; 

5  What  was  thy  pity’s  recompense  ? 

A  silent  suffering  and  intense ; 

The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 

All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 

The  agony  they  do  not  show, 

10  The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

15  Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 

Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
Which  tortures  where  thev  cannot  kill ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tvrannv  of  Fate, 

20  The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate. 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 

The  wretched  gift  Eternity 
25  Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
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On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  forsee, 

But  would,  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  in  his  soul  a  vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 
Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 

And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 

Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 

In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 

Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 
A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 

Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force  ; 
like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destinv: 

His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 

And  his  sad  unallied  existence: 

To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 

Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
Its  own  concentred  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 

And  making  Death  a  Victory  ! 


SONNET  ON  CH1LLON. 

LORD  BYRON. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty,  thou  art ! 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign’d — 
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To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom — 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar ;  for  ’twas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard  !  May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


SONNETS. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time’s  waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death’s  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love’s  long-since-cancell’d  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish’d  sight : 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o’er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before- 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 


LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown’d, 
Crooked  eclipses  ’gainst  his  glory  fight, 

And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
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Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty’s  brow ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature’s  truth, 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 


CVI. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty’s  best. 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express’d 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring; 

And,  for  they  look’d  but  with  divining  eyes, 

They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 


cxvi. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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ON  THE  KNOCKING  AT  THE  GATE  IN  “MACBETH.” 

THOMAS  DeQUINCEY. 

“Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is ’t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls  me? 

What  hands  are  here?  ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red.” 

Macbeth,  Act  II,  Scene  2. 

i 

From  my  boyish  days  I  had  always  felt  a  great  perplexity 
on  one  point  in  Macbeth.  It  was  this :  the  knocking  at  the  gate, 
which  succeeds  to  the  murder  of  Duncan,  produced  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  an  effect  for  which  I  never  could  account.  The  effect  was, 
that  it  reflected  back  upon  the  murder  a  peculiar  awfulness 
and  a  depth  of  solemnity;  yet,  however  obstinately  I  endeav¬ 
ored  with  my  understanding  to  comprehend  this,  for  many 
years  I  never  could  see  why  it  should  produce  such  an  effect. 

Here  I  pause  for  one  moment  to  exhort  the  reader  never  to 
pay  any  attention  to  his  understanding,  when  it  stands  in  op¬ 
position  to  any  other  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  mere  under¬ 
standing,  however  useful  and  indispensable,  is  the  meanest 
faculty  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  to  be  distrusted; 
and  yet  the  great  majority  of  people  trust  to  nothing  else; 
which  may  do  for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for  philosophical  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  this  out  of  ten  thousand  instances  that  I  might  pro¬ 
duce,  I  will  cite  one.  Ask  of  any  person  whatsoever,  who  is 
not  previously  prepared  for  the  demand  by  a  knowledge  of 
perspective,  to  draw  in  the  rudest  way  the  commonest  appear¬ 
ance  which  depends  upon  the  laws  of  that  science;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  represent  the  effect  of  two  walls  standing  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  or  the  appearance  of  the  houses  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  as  seen  by  a  person  looking  down  the  street 
from  one  extremity.  Now,  in  all  cases,  unless  the  person  has 
happened  to  observe  in  pictures  how  it  is  that  artists  produce 
these  effects,  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  the  smallest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  it.  Yet  why  P  For  he  has  actually  seen  the  effect 
every  day  of  his  life.  The  reason  is — tha~  he  allows  his  under¬ 
standing  to  overrule  his  eyes.  His  understanding,  which  in¬ 
cludes  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vision,  can  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  no  reason  why  a  line  which  is  known  and  can  be 
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proved  to  be  a  horizontal  line,  should  nor.  appear  a  horizontal 
40  line;  a  line  that  made  any  angle  with  the  perpendicular,  less 
than  a  right  angle,  would  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  his 
houses  were  all  tumbling  down  together.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  the  line  of  his  houses  a  horizontal  line,  and  fails,  of 
course,  to  produce  the  effect  demanded.  Here,  then,  is  one  in- 
45  stance  out  of  many,  in  which  not  only  the  understanding  is 
allowed  to  overrule  the  eyes,  but  where  the  understanding  is 
positively  allowed  to  obliterate  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  for  not  only 
does  the  man  believe  the  evidence  of  his  understanding  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  of  his  eyes,  but,  (what  is  monstrous!)  the  idiot 
50  is  not  aware  that  his  eyes  ever  gave  such  evidence.  He  does  not 
know  that  lie  has  seen  (and  therefore  quoad  his  consciousness 
has  not  seen)  that  which  he  has  seen  every  day  of  his  life. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  my  understanding  could 
furnish  no  reason  why  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth 
55  should  produce  any  effect  direct  or  reflected.  In  fact,  my  un¬ 
derstanding  said  positively  that  it  could  not  produce  any  effect. 
But  I  know  better;  I  felt  that  it  did;  and  I  waited  and  clung 
to  the  problem  until  further  knowledge  should  enable  me  to 
solve  it.  At  length,  in  181 2,  Mr.  Williams  made  his  dehut  on 
60  the  stage  of  Ratcliff e  Highway,  and  executed  those  unparal¬ 
leled  murders  which  have  procured  for  him  such  a  brilliant 
and  undying  reputation.  On  which  murders,  by  the  way,  I 
must  observe,  that  in  one  respect  they  have  had  an  ill  effect, 
by  making  the  connoisseur  in  murder  very  fastidious  in  his 
65  taste,  and  dissatisfied  by  anything  that  has  since  been  done  in 
his  line.  All  other  murders  look  pale  by  the  deep  crimson 
of  his;  and,  as  an  amateur  once  said  to  me  in  a  querulous  tone, 
‘There  has  been  absolutely  nothing  doing  since  his  time,  or 
nothing  thaffs  worth  speaking  of/  But  this  is  wrong ;  for  it  is 
70  unreasonable  to  expect  all  men  to  be  great  artists,  and  born 
with  the  genius  of  Mr.  Williams.  Now  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  first  of  these  murders,  (that  of  the  Marrs,)  the 
same  incident  (of  knocking  at  the  door,  soon  after  the  work  of 
extermination  was  complete)  did  actually  occur,  which  the 
75  genius  of  Shakespeare  has  invented;  and  all  good  judges,  and 
the  most  eminent  dilettanti,  acknowledged  the  felicity  of 
Shakespeare’s  suggestion,  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  realized, 
Here,  then,  was  a  fresh  proof  that  I  was  right  in  relying  on  my 
own  feeling,  in  opposition  to  my  understanding;  and  I  again 
80  set  myself  to  study  the  problem ;  at  length  I  solved  it  to  my 
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own  satisfaction ;  and  my  solution  is  this :  Murder,  in  ordinary 
cases,  where  the  sympathy  is  wholly  directed  to  the  case  of  the 
murdered  person,  is  an  incident  of  coarse  and  vulgar  horror; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  flings  the  interest  exclusively  upon 
the  natural  but  ignoble  instinct  by  which  we  cleave  to  life;  an 
instinct,  which,  as  being  indispensable  to  the  primal  law  of 
self-preservation,  is  the  same  in  kind,  (though  different  in 
degree,)  amongst  all  living  creatures;  this  instinct,  therefore, 
because  it  annihilates  all  distinctions,  and  degrades  the  great¬ 
est  of  men  to  the  level  of  ‘the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  on/ 
exhibits  human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and  humiliating  atti¬ 
tude.  Such  an  attitude  would  little  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
poet.  What  then  must  he  do  ?  He  must  throw  the  interest 
on  the  murderer.  Our  sympathy  must  be  with  him;  (of  course 
I  mean  a  sympathy  of  comprehension,  a  sympathy  by  which 
we  enter  into  his  feelings,  and  are  made  to  understand  them, — 
not  a  sympathy*  of  pity  or  approbation . )  In  the  murdered 
person,  all  strife  of  thought,  all  flux  and  reflux  of  passion  and 
of  purpose;  are  crushed  by  one  overwhelming  panic ;  the  fear 
of  instant  death  smites  him  ‘with  its  petrific  mace/  But  in  the 
murderer,  such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will  condescend  to,  there 
must  be  raging  some  great  storm  of  passion, — jealousy,  am¬ 
bition,  vengeance,  hatred, — which  will  create  a  hell  within 
him;  and  into  this  hell  we  are  to  look. 

In  Macbeth,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  enormous  and 
teeming  faculty  of  creation,  Shakespeare  has  introduced  two 
murderers;  and,  as  usual  in  his  hands,  they  are  remarkably 
discriminated;  but,  though  in  Macbeth  the  strife  of  mind  is 
greater  than  in  his  wife,  the  tiger  spirit  not  so  awake,  and  his 
feelings  caught  chiefly  by  contagion  from  her, — yet,  as  both 
were  finally  involved  in  the  guilt  of  murder,  the  murderous 
mind  of  necessity  is  finally  to  be  presumed  in  both.  This  was 
to  be  expressed;  and  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  to  make 
it  a  more  proportionable  antagonist  to  the  unoffending  nature 

*It  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  guard  and  explain  my  use  of  a  word,  in 
a  situation  where  it  would  naturally  explain  itself.  But  it  has  become 
necessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence,  of  the  unscholarlike  use  of  the  word 
sympathy,  at  present  so  general,  by  which,  instead  of  taking  it  in  its  prop¬ 
er  sense,  as  the  act  of  reproducing  in  our  minds  the  feelings  of  another, 
whether  for  hatred,  indignation,  love,  pity,  or  approbation,  it  is  made  a 
mere  synonym  of  the  word  pity ;  and  hence,  instead  of  saying  ‘sympathy 
with  another, 5  many  writers  adopt  the  monstrous  barbarism  of  ‘sympathy 
for  another.  ’ 
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115  of  their  victim,  ‘the  gracious  Duncan/  and  adequately  to  ex¬ 
pound  ‘the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off/  this  was  to  be 
expressed  with  peculiar  energy.  We  were  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  human  nature,  i.  e.,  the  divine  nature  of  love  and 
mercy,  spread  through  the  hearts  of  all  creatures,  and  seldom 
120  utterly  withdrawn  from  man, — was  gone,  vanished,  extinct; 
and  that  the  fiendish  nature  had  taken  its  place.  And,  as  this 
effect  is  marvellously  accomplished  in  the  dialogues  and  solilo¬ 
quies  themselves,  so  it  is  finally  consummated  by  the  expedient 
under  consideration;  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  now  solicit  the 
125  reader’s  attention.  If  the  reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife, 
daughter,  or  sister,  in  a  fainting  fit,  he  may  chance  to  have 
observed  that  the  most  affecting  moment  in  such  a  spectacle, 
is  that  in  which  a  sigh  and  a  stirring  announce  the  recom¬ 
mencement  of  suspended  life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever  been 
130  present  in  a  vast  metropolis,  on  the  day  when  some  great  na¬ 
tional  idol  was  carried  in  funeral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and 
chancing  to  walk  near  the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has 
felt  powerfully,  in  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the  streets,  and 
in  the  stagnation  of  ordinary  business,  the  deep  interest  which 
135  at  that  moment  was  possessing  the  heart  of  man, — if  all  at 
once  he  should  hear  the  death-like  stillness  broken  up  by  the 
sound  of  wheels  rattling  away  from  the  scene,  and  making 
known  that  the  transitory  vision  was  dissolved,  he  will  be 
aware  that  at  no  moment  was  his  sense  of  the  complete  suspen- 
140  sion  and  pause  in  ordinary  human  concerns  so  full  and  affect¬ 
ing,  as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspension  ceases,  and  the 
goings-on  of  human  life  are  suddenly  resumed.  All  action  in 
any  direction  is  best  expounded,  measured,  and  made  appre¬ 
hensible,  by  reaction.  Now  apply  this  to  the  case  in  Macbeth. 
145  Here,  as  I  have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  fiendish  heart,  was  to  be  expressed  and  made 
sensible.  Another  world  has  stept  in;  and  the  murderers  are 
taken  out  of  the  region  of  human  things,  human  purposes, 
human  desires.  They  are  transfigured :  Lady  Macbeth  is  ‘un- 
150  sexed/  Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he  was  bom  of  woman;  both 
are  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils ;  and  the  world  of  devils 
is  suddenly  revealed.  But  how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and 
made  palpable?  In  order  that  a  new  world  may  step  in,  this 
world  must  for  a  time  disappear.  The  murderers,  and  the 
155  murder,  must  be  insulated--— cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf 
from  the  ordinarv  tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs — 
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locked  up  and  sequestered  in  some  deep  recess;  we  must  be 
made  sensible  that  the  world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested — laid  asleep — tranced — racked  into  a  dread  armistice  ; 
160  time  must  be  annihilated;  relation  to  things  without  abol¬ 
ished;  and  all  must  pass  self -withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope 
and  suspension  of  earthly  passion.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  the 
deed  is  done,  when  the  work  of  darkness  is  perfect,  then  the 
world  of  darkness  passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds ; 
165  the  knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard;  and  it  makes  known  audibly 
that  the  reaction  has  commenced:  the  human  has  made  its 
reflux  upon  the  fiendish;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to 
beat  again;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  first  makes  us  profoundly  sensible  of 
170  the  awful  parenthesis  that  had  suspended  them. 

0,  mighty  poet !  Thy  works  are  not  as  those  of  other  men, 
simply  and  merely  great  works  of  art ;  but  are  also  like  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the  stars  and  the 
flowers, — like  frost  and  snow,  rain  and  dew,  hail-storm  and 
175  thunder,  which  are  to  be  studied  with  entire  submission  of  our 
own  faculties,  and  in  the  perfect  faith  that  in  them  there  can 
be  no  too  much  or  too  little,  nothing  useless  or  inert, — but  that, 
the  further  we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  shall  see 
proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting  arrangement  where  the 
180  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but  accident ! 


ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name : 
5  Bob-o’-link,  bob-oMink, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
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White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest, 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note : 

Bob-o— link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine. 

Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  tine. 

Ghee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln^  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings : 
Bob-O'Mink,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Brood,  kind  creature;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 

Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 

Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat : 
Bob-o?-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 

Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  ha}q 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ! 

There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might : 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 

Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 

Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o?-link,  bob-o?-link, 
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Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 

Hard  for  a  gay  yonng  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Eobert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 
Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 

Half  forgotten  that  merry  air, 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Nobody  knows  hut  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes;  the  children  are  grown; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Eobert  of  Lincoln’s  a  humdrum  crone ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes : 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

*  When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Eobert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 


TO  A  MOUSE: 

On  Turning  her  up  in  her  Nest  with  the  Plough,  Novem 

ber,  1785. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowerin’,  timorous  beastie, 

0,  what  a  panic  ’s  in  thy  breast  ie  ! 

Thou  needna  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi’  bickering  brattle ! 

I  wad  he  laith  to  rin  an’  chase  thee, 

Wi’  murdering  pattle ! 
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Pm  truly  sorry  man’s  dominion 
Has  broken  nature’s  social  union, 

An’  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 
An’  fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubtna,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 
A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 
’S  a  sma’  request; 

I’ll  get  a  blessin’  wi  the  lave, 

And  never  miss ’t ! 

Thv  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 

Its  sillv  wa’s  the  win’s  are  strewin’  ! 

An’  naething  now  to  big  a  new  ane 
O’  foggage  green! 

An’  bleak  December’s  winds  ensuin’, 

Baith  snell  and  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an’  waste, 
An’  weary  winter  cornin’  fast, 

An’  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 

Till,  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  past 
Out  through  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 

Now  th  ou’s  turned  out,  for  a’  thy  trouble, 
But  house  or  hald, 

To  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble, 

An’  cranreuch  cauld ! 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 

The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley, 

An’  lea’e  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain, 
For  promised  joy. 
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Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi7  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 

45  But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e7e 

On  prospects  drear; 

An7  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an7  fear. 


LOCHINVAR. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

0,  Young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And,  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had  none, 

He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

5  So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  River  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Hetherby  gate, 

10  The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late; 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  ETetherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all. 
15  Then  spoke  the  bride7s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

“0,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?77 

“I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
20  Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide, — 
And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.77 

25  The  bride  kissed  the  goblet  ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  down  the  cup. 
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She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 

“Now  tread  we  a  measure/5  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 
And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  “  5T  were  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.55 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
Sc  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  bef ore  her  he  sprung ; 

“She  is  won !  we  are  gone !  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 

They5ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,55  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ?mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan; 
Torsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran ; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Nether  by  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 


TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

5T  is  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone ; 

All  her  lovely  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone; 

No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rosebud,  is  nigh 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh  ! 

I511  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 
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Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 
Go,  sleep  thou  with  them ; 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o’er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 
lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  mav  J  follow 

t j 

When  friendships  decay, 

And  from  love’s  shining  circle 
The  gems  drop  away ! 

When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones  are  flown, 

0,  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone? 


THE  RECESSIONAL 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  plain  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  vet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire— 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday  . 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 
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If  drunk  with  sight  of  power  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe, 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  !  Amen  ! 


THE  TRUMPETS  OF  DOOLKARNEIN. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

With  awful  walls,  far  glooming,  that  possessed 
The  passes  Twixt  the  snow-fed  Caspian  fountains, 
Doolkarnein,  the  dread  lord  of  East  and  West, 

Shut  up  the  northern  nations  in  tlieir  mountains; 

5  And  upon  platforms  where  the  oak-trees  grew, 

Trumpets  he  set,  huge  beyond  dreams  of  wonder, 
Craftily  purposed,  when  his  arms  withdrew, 

To  make  him  thought  still  housed  there,  like  the  thunder 
And  it  so  fell ;  for  when  the  winds  blew  right, 

10  They  woke  these  trumpets  to  their  calls  of  might. 

LTnseen,  but  heard,  their  calls  the  trumpets  blew, 
Ringing  the  granite  rocks,  their  only  bearers, 

Till  the  long  fear  into  religion  grew, 

And  nevermore  those  heights  had  human  darers. 

15  Dreadful  Doolkarnein  was  an  earthly  god; 

His  walls  but  shadowed  forth  his  mightier  frowning; 
Armies  of  giants  at  his  bidding  trod 

From  realm  to  realm,  king  after  king  discrowning. 

When  thunder  spoke,  or  when  the  earthquake  stirred, 

20  Then,  muttering  in  accord,  his  host  was  heard. 
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But  when  the  winters  marred  the  mountain  shelves, 

And  softer  changes  came  with  vernal  mornings. 

Something  had  touched  the  trumpets5  lofty  selves 

And  less  and  less  rang  forth  their  sovereign  warnings  ; 

Fewer  and  feebler  ;  as  when  silence  spreads 

In  plague-struck  tents,  where  haughty  chiefs,  left  dying, 

Fail  by  degrees  upon  their  angry  beds, 

Till,  one  by  one,  ceases  the  last  stern  sighing. 

One  by  one,  thus,  their  breath  the  trumpets  drew, 

Till  now  no  more  the  imperious  music  blew. 

Is  he  then  dead  ?  Can  great  Doolkarnein  die  ? 

Or  can  his  endless  hosts  elsewhere  be  needed? 

Were  the  great  breaths  that  blew  his  minstrelsy 
Phantoms,  that  faded  as  himself  receded? 

Or  is  he  angered?  Surely  he  still  comes; 

This  silence  ushers  the  dread  visitation; 

Sudden  will  burst  the  torrent  of  his  drums, 

And  then  will  follow  bloody  desolation. 

So  did  fear 'dream;  though  now,  with  not  a  sound 

To  scare  good  hope,  summer  had  twice  crept  round. 

Then  gathered  in  a  band,  with  lifted  eyes. 

The  neighbors,  and  those  silent  heights  ascended. 

Giant,  nor  auglit  blasting  their  bold  emprise, 

They  met,  though  twice  they  halted,  breath  suspended : 

Once,  at  a  coming  like  a  god’s  in  rage 

With  thunderous  leaps, — but  Twas  the  piled  snow,  falling ; 

And  once,  when  in  the  woods  an  oak,  for  age, 

Fell  dead,  the  silence  with  its  groan  appalling. 

At  last  they  came  where  still,  in  dread  array, 

As  though  they  still  might  speak,  the  trumpets  lay. 

) 

Unhurt  they  lay,  like  caverns  above  ground, 

The  rifted  rocks,  for  hands,  about  them  clinging, 

Their  tubes  as  straight,  their  mighty  mouths  as  round 
And  firm  as  when  the  rocks  were  first  set  ringing. 

Fresh  from  their  unimaginable  mould 

They  might  have  seemed,  save  that  the  storms  had  stained 
them 

With  a  rich  rust,  that  now,  with  gloomy  gold 

In  the  bright  sunshine,  beauteously  ingrained  them. 
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Breathless  the  gazers  looked,  nigh  faint  for  awe, 

60  Then  leaped,  then  laughed.  What  was  it  now  they  saw? 

Myriads  of  birds.  Myriads  of  birds,  that  filled 
The  trumpets  all  with  nests  and  nestling  voices ! 

The  great,  huge,  stormy  music  had  been  stilled 

By  the  soft  needs  that  nursed  those  small,  sweet  noises ! 
65  0  thou  Doolkarnein,  where  is  now  thy  wall? 

Where  now  thy  voice  divine  and  all  thy  forces? 

Great  was  thy  cunning,  but  its  wit  was  small 

Compared  with  nature’s  least  and  gentlest  courses. 
Fears  and  false  creeds  may  fright  the  realms  awhile  ; 

70  But  heaven  and  earth  abide  their  time,  and  smile. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

« 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord : 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are 
stored ; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword : 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

5  I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 
damps ; 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps ; 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 

10  “As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall 
deal ; 

Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel. 
Since  God  is  marching  on.” 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment-seat: 
15  0,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him !  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 
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In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  ns  die  to  make  men  free, 
20  While  God  is  marching  on. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA. 

ELBERT  HUBBARD. 

In  all  this  Cuban  business  there  is  one  man  stands  out  on  the 
horizon  of  my  memory  like  Mars  at  Perihelion.  When  war 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  very 
necesary  to  communicate  quickly  with  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
5  gents.  Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Cuba — no  one  knew  where.  Ko  mail  nor  telegraph  message 
could  reach  him.  The  president  must  secure  his  cooperation, 
and  quickly.  What  to  do  !  • 

Some  one  said  to  the  president,  “There’s  a  fellow  by  the  name 
10  of  Rowan  will  find  Garcia  for  you,  if  anybody  can.” 

Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to 
Garcia.  How  “the  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan”  took  the 
letter,  sealed  it  up  in  an  oil-skin  pouch,  strapped  it  over  his 
heart,  in  four  days  landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  from 
15'  an  open  boat,  disappeared  into  the  jungle,  and  in  three  weeks 
came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  having  traversed  a 
hostile  country  on  foot,  and  delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia,  are 
things  I  have  no  special  desire  now  to  tell  in  detail. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a 
20  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Garcia ;  Rowan  took  the  letter  and  did 
not  ask,  “Where  is  he  at  ?”  By  the  Eternal !  there  is  a  man 
whose  form  should  be  cast  in  deathless  bronze  and  the  statue 
placed  in  every  college  of  the  land.  It  is  not  book-learning 
young  men  need,  nor  instruction  about  this  and  that,  but  a 
25  stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to 
a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  concentrate  their  energies :  do  the 
thing — “Carry  a  message  to  Garcia  !”  General  Garcia  is  dead 
now,  but  there  are  other  Garcias. 

Ko  man,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  enterprise 
30  where  many  hands  were  needed,  but  has  been  well  nigh  appalled 
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at  times  by  the  imbecility  of  the  average  man — the  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it.  Slipshod 
assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy  indifference,  and  half¬ 
hearted  work  seem  the  rule;  and  no  man  succeeds,  unless  by 
hook  or  crook,  or  threat,  he  forces  or  bribes  other  men  to  assist 
him ;  or  mayhap,  God  in  His  goodness  performs  a  miracle,  and 
sends  Him  an  Angel  of  Light  for  an  assistant.  You,  reader, 
put  this  matter  to  a  test:  You  are  sitting  now  in  your  office — 
six  clerks  are  within  call.  Summon  any  one  and  make  this 
request:  “Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and  make  a  brief 
memorandum  for  me  concerning  the  life  of  Correggio.”  Will 
the  clerk  quietly  say,  “Yes,  sir,”  and  go  do  the  task?  On  your 
life,  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out  of  a  fishy  eye  and  ask 
one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

Who  was  he?  Which  encyclopedia?  Where  is  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia?  Was  I  hired  for  that?  DoiYt  you  mean  Bismarck? 
What’s,  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  Is  there 
any  hurry?  Shan’t  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you  look  it 
up  yourself  ?  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ? 

And  I  will  lav  vou  ten  to  one  that,  after  you  have  answered 
the  questions,  and  explained  how  to  find  the  information,  and 
why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go  off  and  get  one  of  the  other 
clerks  to  help  him  try  to  find  Garcia — and  then  come  back  and 
tell  you  there  is  no  such  man.  Of  course  I  may  lose  my  bet, 
but  according  to  the  law  of  average,  I  will  not.  How  if  you 
are  wise  you  will  not  bother  to  explain  to  your  “assistant”  that 
Correggio  is  indexed  under  the  C’s,  not  in  the  K’s,  but  you 
will  smile  sweetly  and  say,  “Never  mind,”  and  go  look  it  up 
yourself. 

And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action,  this  moral 
stupidity,  this  infirmity  of  the  will,  this  unwillingness  to  cheer¬ 
fully  catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the  things  that  put  pure  Socialism 
so  far  into  the  future.  If  men  will  not  act  for  themselves, 
what  will  thev  do  when  the  benefit  of  their  effort  is  for  all  ? 

*y 

A  first-mate  with  knotted  club  seems  necessary;  and  the  dread 
of  getting  “the  bounce”  Saturday  night,  holds  many  a  worker 
to  his  place. 

Advertise  for  a  stenographer,  and  nine  out  of  ten  who  apply, 
can  neither  spell  nor  punctuate — and  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to.  Can  such  a  one  write  a  letter  to  Garcia? 

“You  see  that  book-keeper,”  said  the  foreman  to  me  in  a 
large  factory. 
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“Yes,  what  about  him?” 

“Well,  lie’s  a  fine  accountant,  but  if  I’cl  send  him  up  town 
75  on  an  errand,  he  might  accomplish  the  errand  all  right,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  might  stop  at  four  saloons  on  the  way,  and 
when  he  got  to  Main  street,  would  forget  what  he  had  been 
sent  for.”  Can  such  a  man  be  entrusted  to  carry  a  message  to 
Garcia  ? 

80  We  have  recently  been  hearing  much  maudlin  sympathy  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  “down-trodden  denizen  of  the  sweat-shop”  and 
the  “homeless  wanderer  searching  for  honest  employment,” 
and  with  it  all  often  go  many  hard  words  for  the  men  in  power. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  employer  who  grows  old  before  his 
85  time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  frowsy  ne’er-do-wells  to  do  intel¬ 
ligent  work;  and  his  long  patient  striving  with  “help”  that 
does  nothing  but  loaf  when  his  back  is  turned.  In  every  store 
and  factory  there  is  a  constant  weeding-out  process  going  on. 
The  employer  is  constantly  sending  away  “help”  that  have 
90  shown  their  incapacity  to  further  the  interests  of  the  business, 
and  others  are  being  taken  on.  No  matter  how  good  times  are, 
this  sorting  continues,  only  if  times  are  hard  and  work  is 
scarce,  the  sorting  is  done  finer — but  out  and  forever  out,  the 
incompetent  and  unworthy  go.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
95  Self  interest  prompts  every  employer  to  keep  the  best — those 
who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 

I  know  one  man  of  really  brilliant  parts  who  has  not  the 
ability  to  manage  a  business  of  his  own,  and  yet  who  is  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  to  anv  one  else,  because  he  carries  with  him 
1 00  constantly  the  insane  suspicion  that  his  employer  is  oppressing, 
or  intending  to  oppress  him.  He  cannot  give  orders;  and  he 
will  not  receive  them.  Should  a  message  be  given  him  to  take 
to  Garcia,  his  answer  would  probably  be,  “Take  it  yourself.” 

To-night  this  man  walks  the  streets  looking  for  work,  the 
105  wind  whistling  through  his  threadbare  coat.  No  one  who 
knows  him  dare  employ  him ,  for  he  is  a  regular  fire-brand  of 
discontent.  He  is  impervious  to  reason,  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  impress  him  is  the  toe  of  a  thick-soled  No.  9  boot. 

Of  course  I  know  that  one  so  morally  deformed  is  no  less  to 
110  be  pitied  than  a  physical  cripple;  but  in  our  pitying,  let  us 
drop  a  tear,  too,  for  the  men  who  are  striving  to  carry  on  a 
great  enterprise,  whose  working  hours  are  not  limited  by  the 
whi  stle,  and  whose  hair  is  fast  turning  white  through  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  hold  in  line  dowdy  indifference,  slip-shod  imbecility,  and 
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the  heartless  ingratitude,  which,  but  for  their  enterprise,  would 
be  both  hungry  and  homeless. 

Have  I  put  the  matter  too  strongly?  Possibly  I  have;  but 
when  all  the  world  has  gone  a-slumming  I  wish  to  speak  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  succeeds — the  man  who,  against 
great  odds,  has  directed  the  efforts  of  others,  and  having  suc¬ 
ceeded,  finds  there’s  nothing  in  it  ;  nothing  hut  bare  board  and 
clothes.  ^ 

I  have  carried  a  dinner  pail  and  worked  for  day’s  wages,  and 
I  have  also  been  an  employer  of  labor,  and  I  know  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  excellence, 
per  se,  in  poverty  ;  rags  are  no  recommendation  ;  and  all  em¬ 
ployers  are  not  rapacious  and  high-handed,  any  more  than  all 
poor  men  are  virtuous. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does  his  work  when  the 
“boss”  is  awav,  as  well  as  when  he  is  at  home.  And  the  man 
who,  when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia,  quietly  takes  the  missive, 
without  asking  any  idiotic  questions,  and  with  no  lurking  in¬ 
tention  of  chucking  it  into  the  nearest  sewer,  or  of  doing  aught 
else  but  deliver  it,  never  gets  “laid  off,”  nor  has  to  go  on  a 
strike  for  higher  wages.  Civilization  is  one  long  anxious  search 
for  just  such  individuals.  Anything  such  a  man  asks  shall  be 
granted;  his  kind  is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can  afford  to  let 
him  go.  He  is  wanted  in  every  city,  town  and  village — in 
every  office,  shop,  store  and  factory.  The  world  cries  out  for 
such;  he  is  needed,  and  needed  badly — the  man  who  can  carry 
a  message  to.  Garcia. 


THE  SONNET. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet  ;  critic  you  have  frowned, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch’s  wound ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile’s  grief; 

The  sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf  • 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
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His  visionary  brow;  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

10  It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  fairv-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains, — alas !  too  few. 


THE  DEACON’S  MASTERPIECE. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it —  Ah,  but  stay, 

5  IT1  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay, 
Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 

Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits, — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say  ? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

10  Georgius  Secundus  was  then  alive, — 

Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 

That  was  the  year  \yhen  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 

And  Brad  dock’s  army  was  done  so  brown, 

15  Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 

It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now,  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 
There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot, — 

20  In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill, 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace, — lurking  still 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without, — 

25  And  that’s  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  chaise  breaks  down ,  but  doesn’t  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  deacons  do, 

With  an  “I  dew  vum,”  or  an  “I  tell  you”), 
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He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
’n’  the  keounty  hi*  all  the  kentry  raoun’ ; 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn’t  break  daown. 
— “Fur  ”  said  the  Deacon,  “  ’t’s  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes’  place  inns’  stan’  the  strain; 

’n’  the  way  t’  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 

T’  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.” 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  couldn’t  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke, — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills ; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees ; 
The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 
But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these ; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  “settler’s  ellum,” — 
Last  of  its  timber, — they  couldn’t  sell  ’em, 

Never  an  ax  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips ; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue ; 

Thoroughbrace  bi sou-skin,  thick  and  wide ; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  “put  her  through.” — 

“There !”  said  the  Deacon,  “naow  she’ll  dew.” 

Do !  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 
She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less  ! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren — where  were  they? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 

Eighteen-  Hundred; — it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon’s  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten ; — 

“Hahnsum  kerridge”  they  called  it  then. 
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Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came ; — 
Running'  as  usual;  much  the  same. 

Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 

And  then  came  fifty,  and  fifty-five. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there’s  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth. 

So  far  as  I  know  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large; 

Take  it. — You’re  welcome. — Xo  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November, — the  Earthquake  day. — 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 

But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn’t  be — for  the  Deacon’s  art 
Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 
That  there  wasn’t  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 

And  the  whippletree  neither  less  nor  more, 

And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out ! 

First  of  November,  ’Fifty-five! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
“Huddup!”  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 
The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday’s  text, — 
Had  got  to  fi  fthly  and  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the — Moses — was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet’n’ -house  on  the  hill. 

— First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 

At  half -past  nine  by  the  meet’n’-house  clock. — 
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Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock  ! 
110  — What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  ? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound, 
As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground. 
You  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce, 
115  How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 

Just  as  hubbies  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-boss  shay. 
Logic  is  logic.  That’s  all  I  say. 


THE  THREE  FISHERS. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, — 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town ; 

5  For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 

Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

10  And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown; 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

15  Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their  hands, 

For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, — 

20  And  the  sopner  it’s  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, — 

And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 
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ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 


JOHN  KEATS. 

1. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 

'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

2. 

0,  for  a  draught  of  vintage !  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ! 

0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth; 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

3. 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 

Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

4. 

Away !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
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Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

5. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 

Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

6. 

Darkling  I  listen;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 
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8. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  hell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  ! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam’d  to  do,  deceiving  el  L 
75  Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hillside  ;  and  now  ’tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 

Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

80  Fled  is  that  music : — Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 


SAUL 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

I. 

Said  Abner,  “At  last  thou  art  come !  Ere  I  tell,  ere  thou 
speak, 

Kiss  my  cheek,  wish  me  well !”  Then  I  wished  it,  and  did  kiss 
his  cheek. 

And  he,  “Since  the  King,  0  my  friend,  fo,r  thy  countenance 
sent, 

Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we;  nor  until  from  his  tent 
5  Thou  return  with  the  joyful  assurance  the  King  liveth  yet, 

Shall  our  lip  with  the  honey  be  bright,  with  the  water  be  wet. 

For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent’s  silence,  a  space  of  three  days, 

Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants,  of  prayer  nor  of 
praise, 

To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  have  ended  their  strife, 
10  And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  back  upon 
life. 


ii. 

“Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,  0  beloved !  God’s  child  with  his 
dew 

On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those  lilies  still  living  and 
blue 

Just  broken  to  twine  round  thy  harp-strings,  as  if  no  wild 
heat 
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Were  now  raging  to  torture  the  desert 

hi. 

15  Then  I,  as  was  meet, 

Knelt  down  to  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  rose  on  my  feet, 
And  ran  o’er  the  sand  burnt  to  powder.  The  tent  was  unlooped ; 
I  pulled  up  the  spear  that  obstructed,  and  under  I  stooped; 
Hands  and  knees  on  the  slippery  grass-patch,  all  withered  and 
gone, 

20  That  extends  to  the  second  enclosure,  I  groped  my  way  on 
Till  I  felt  where  the  foldskirts  fly  open.  Then  once  more  I 
prayed, 

And  opened  the  foldskirts  and  entered,  and  was  not  afraid 
But  spoke,  “Here  is  David,  thy  servant  And  no  voice  replied. 
At  the  first  I  saw  naught  but  the  blackness;  but  soon  I  described 
25  A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness — the  vast,  the 
upright 

Main  prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion:  and  slow  into  sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and  blackest  of  all. 

Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  through  the  tent-roof,  showed 
Saul. 


IV. 

He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent-prop,  both  arms  stretched  out 
wide 

30  On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  centre,  that  goes  to  each  side ; 

He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there  as,  caught  in  his 
pangs 

And  waiting  his  change,  the  king  serpent  all  heavily  hangs, 

Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till  deliverance  come 

With  the  spring-time, — so  agonized  Saul,  drear  and  stark, 
blind  and  dumb. 

v. 

35  Then  I  tuned  my  harp — took  off  the  lilies  we  twine  round  its 
chords 

Lest  they  snap  ’neath  the  stress  of  the  noontide — those  sun¬ 
beams  like  swords ! 

And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep  know,  as,  one  after 
one, 

So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door  till  folding  be  done. 

They  are  white,  and  untom  by  the  bushes,  for  lo,  they  have  fed 

40  Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water  within  the  stream’s  bed ; 
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And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging,  as  star  follows  star 

Into  eve  and  the  bine  far  above  ns, — so  bine  and  so  far ! 

VI. 

— Then  the  tnne,  for  which  quails  on  the  cornland  will  each 
leave  his  mate 

To  fly  after  the  player ;  then,  what  makes  the  crickets  elate 
45  Till  for  boldness  they  fight  one  another:  and  then,  what  has 
weight 

To  set  the  quick  jerboa  a-musing  outside  his  sand  house — 

There  are  none  such  as  he  for  a  wonder,  half  bird  and  half 
mouse ! 

God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our 
fear, 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here. 

VII. 

50  Then  I  played  the  help-tune  of  our  reapers,  their  wine-song, 
when  hand 

Grasps  at  hand,  eye  lights  eye  in  good  friendship,  and  great 
hearts  expand 

And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world’s  life. — And  then, 
the  last  song 

When  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  journey — “Bear,  bear 
him  along. 

With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  dead  flowerets !  Are  balm 
seeds  not  here 

55  To  console  us  ?  The  land  has  none  left  such  as  he  on  the  bier. 

0,  would  we  might  keep  thee,  my  brother !”  and  then,  the 
glad  chant 

Of  the  marriage, — first  go  the  young  maidens,  next,  she  whom 
we  vaunt 

As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwelling. — And  then,  the  great 
march 

Wherein  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him  and  buttress  an  arch 
60  Naught  can  break;  who  shall  harm  them,  our  friends? — Then 
the  chorus  intoned 

As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory  enthroned. 

But  I  stopped  here:  for  here  in  the  darkness  Saul  groaned. 

VIII. 

And  I  paused,  held  my  breath  in  such  silence,  and  listened 
apart ; 
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And  the  tent  shook,  for  mighty  Saul  shuddered :  and  sparkles 
’gan  dart 

65  From  the  jewels  that  woke  in  his  turban  at  once  with  a  start, 
All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubies  courageous  at  heart. 
So  the  head:  but  the  body  still  moved  not,  still  hung  there 
erect. 

And  I  bent  once  again  to  my  playing,  pursued  it  unchecked, 

As  I  sang, — 

IX 

“Oh,  our  manhood’s  prime  vigor !  No  spirit  feels  waste, 

70  Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor  sinew  unbraced. 

Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living!  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock, 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver 
shock 

Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool’s  living  water,  the  hunt  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair. 

75  And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold  dust 
divine, 

And  the  locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher,  the  full  draught  of 
wine, 

And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  wel«. 
How  good  is  man’s  life,  the  mere  living !  how  fit  to  employ 
80  All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy! 

Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locks  of  thy  father,  whose  sword  thou 
didst  guard 

When  he  trusted  thee  forth  with  the  armies,  for  glorious 
reward  ? 

Didst  thou  see  the  thin  hands  of  thy  mother,  held  up  as  men 
sung 

The  low  song  of  the  nearly  departed,  and  hear  her  faint  tongue 
85  Joining  in  while  it  could  to  the  witness,  ‘Let  one  more  attest, 
I  have  lived,  seen  God’s  hand  through  a  lifetime,  and  all  was 
for  best!’ 

Then  they  sung  thro’  their  tears  in  strong  triumph,  not  much, 
but  the  rest. 

And  thy  brothers,  the  help  and  the  contest,  the  working  whence 
grew 

Such  result  as,  from  seething  grape-bundles,  the  spirit  strained 
true : 

90  And  the  friends  of  thy  boyhood — that  boyhood  of  wonder  and 
hope, 
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Present  promise  and  weath  of  the  future  beyond  the  eye’s 
scope, — 

Till  lo,  thou  art  grown  to  a  monarch ;  a  people  is  thine ; 

And  all  gifts  which  the  world  offers  singly,  on  one  head 
combine ! 

On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  and  strength,  love  and  rage  (like 
the  throe 

That,  a-work  in  the  rock,  helps  its  labor  and  lets  the  gold  go) 

High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass  it,  fame  crowning 
them, — all 

Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature — 'King  Saul!” 

x. 

And  lo,  with  what  leap  of  my  spirit, — heart,  hand,  harp  and 
voice, 

Each  lifting  Saul’s  name  out  of  sorrow,  each  bidding  rejoice 

Saul’s  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for — as  when,  dare  I  say, 

The  Lord’s  army,  in  rapture  of  service,  strains  through  its 
array, 

And  upsoareth  the  cherubim-chariot — ‘‘Haul !”  cried  I,  and 
stopped, 

And  waited  the  thing  that  should  follow.  Then  Saul,  who  hung 
propped 

By  the  tent’s  cross-support  in  the  centre,  was  struck  by  his 
name. 

Have  ye  seen  wdien  Spring’s  arrowy  summons  goes  right  to  the 
aim, 

And  some  mountain,  the  last  to  withstand  her,  that  held  (he 
alone, 

While  the  vale  laughed  in  freedom  and  flowers)  on  a  broad 
bust  of  stone 

A  year’s  snow  bound  about  for  a  breastplate, — leaves  grasp  of 
the  sheet? 

Fold  on  fold  all  at  once  it  crowds  thunderously  down  to  his 
feet. 

And  there  fronts  you,  stark,  black,  but  alive  yet,  your  mountain 
of  old, 

With  his  rents,  the  successive  bequeathings  of  ages  untold — 

Yea,  each  harm  got  in  fighting  your  battles,  each  furrow  and 
scar 

Of  his  head  thrust  ’twixt  you  and  the  tempest — all  hail,  there 
thev  are ! 

VI 
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— Now  again  to  be  softened  with  verdure,  again  hold  the  nest 

115  Of  the  dove,  tempt  the  goat  and  its  young  to  the  green  on 
his  crest 

For  their  food  in  the  ardors  of  summer.  One  long  shudder 
thrilled 

All  the  tent  till  the  very  air  tingled,  then  sank  and  was  stilled 

At  the  King’s  self  left  standing  before  me,  released  and  aware. 

What  was  gone,  what  remained?  All  to  traverse  ’twixt  hope 
and  despair, 

120  Death  was  past,  life  not  come :  so  he  waited.  Awhile  his  right 
hand 

Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eyes  left  too  vacant  forthwith  to 
remand 

To  their  place  what  new  objects  should  enter:  ’twas  Saul  as 
before. 

I  looked  up  and  dared  gaze  at  those  eyes,  nor  was  hurt  any 
more 

Than  by  slow  pallid  sunsets  in  autumn,  ye  watch  from  the 
shore, 

125  At  their  sad  level  gaze  o’er  the  ocean — a  sun’s  slow  decline 

Over  hills  which,  resolved  in  stem  silence,  o’er  lap  and  en¬ 
twine, 

Base  with  base  to  knit  strength  more  intensely:  so,  arm 
folded  arm 

O’er  the  chest  whose  slow  hearings  subsided. 


XI. 

What  spell  or  what  charm, 

(For  awhile  there  was  trouble  within  me),  what  next  should 
I  urge 

130  To  sustain  him  where  song  bad  restored  him? — Song  filled  to 
the  verge 

His  cup  with  the  wine  of  this  life,  pressing  all  that  it  yields 

Of  mere  fruitage,  the  strength  and  the  beauty :  beyond,  on  what 
fields, 

Glean  a  vintage  more  potent  and  perfect  to  brighten  the  eye 

And  bring  blood  to  the  lip,  and  commend  them  the  cup  they 
put  bv? 

135  He  saith,  “It  is  good;”  still  he  drinks  not:  he  lets  me  praise 
life, 

Gives  assent,  yet  would  die  for  his  own  part. 
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XII. 


Then  lancies  erraw  ti  tn 

Which  had  come  long  ago  on  the  pasture,  when  round  me  the 
sheep 

Fed  in  silence — above,  the  one  eagle  wheeled  slow  as  in 
sleep; 

And  I  lay  in  my  hollow  and  mused  on  the  world  that  might 
lie 

140  ’Neath  his  ken,  though  I  saw  but  the  strip  ’twixt  the  hill  and 
the  sky : 

And  I  laughed — “Since  my  days  are  ordained  to  be  passed  with 
my  flocks. 

Let  me  people  at  least,  with  my  fancies,  the  plains  and  the 
rocks, 

Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with,  and  imagine  the  show 

Of  mankind  as  they  live  in  those  fashions  I  hardly  shall  know  ! 

145  Schemes  of  life1,  its  best  rules  and  right  uses,  the  courage  that 
gains, 

And  the  prudence  that  keeps  what  men  strive  for.”  And  now 
these  old  trains 

Of  vague  thought  came  again;  I  grew  surer;  so,  once  more  the 
string 

Of  my  harp  made  response  to  my  spirit,  as  thus — 

XIII. 

“Yea,  my  King,” 

I  began — “thou  dost  well  in  rejecting  mere  comforts  that 
spring 

150  From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common  by  man  and  by 
brute : 

In  our  flesh  grows  the  branch  of  this  life,  in  our  soul  it  bears 
fruit. 

Thou  hast  marked  the  slow  rise  of  the  tree, — how  its  stem 
trembled  first 

Till  it  passed  the  kid’s  lip,  the  stag’s  antler;  then  safely  out¬ 
burst 

The  fanbranches  all  round ,  and  thou  mindest  when  these  too, 
in  turn, 

155  Broke  a-bloom  and  the  palm-tree  seemed  perfect:  yet  more  was 
to  learn, 

E’en  the  good  that  comes  in  with  the  palm-fruit.  Our  dates 
shall  we  slight. 
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When  their  juice  brings  a  cure  for  all  sorrow  ?  or  care  for  the 
plight 

Of  the  palm’s  self  whose  slow  growth  produced  them  ?  Not  so  ! 
stem  and  branch 

Shall  decay,  nor  be  known  in  their  place,  while  the  palm-wine 
shall  stanch 

160  Every  wound  of  man’s  spirit  in  winter.  I  pour  thee  such 
wine. 

Leave  the  flesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  for !  the  spirit  be  thine ! 

By  the  spirit,  when  age  shall  o’er  come  thee,  thou  still  shalt 
enjoy 

More  indeed,  than  at  first  when,  inconscious,  the  life  of  a  boy. 

Crush  that  life  and  behold  its  wine  running !  Each  deed  thou 
hast  done 

165  Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world:  until  e’en  as  the  sun 

Looking  down  on  the  earth,  though  clouds  spoil  him,  though 
tempests  efface, 

Can  find  nothing  his  own  deed  produced  not,  must  everywhere 
trace 

The  results  of  his  past  summer-prime, — so,  each  ray  of  thy 
will, 

Every  flash  of  thy  passion  and  prowess,  long  over,  shall  thrill 

170  Thy  whole  people,  the  countless,  with  ardor,  till  they  too  give 
forth 

A  like  cheer  to  their  sons,  who  in  turn,  fill  the  South  and  the 
North 

With  the  radiance  thy  deed  was  the  germ  of.  Carouse  in  the 
past ! 

But  the  license  of  age  has  its  limit :  thou  diest  at  last. 

As  the  lion  when  age  dims  his  eyeball,  the  rose  at  her  height, 

175  So  with  man — so  his  power  and  his  beauty  forever  take  flight. 

No  !  Again  a  long  draught  of  my  soul-wine  !  Look  forth  o’er 
the  vears ! 

Thou  hast  done  now  with  eyes  for  the  actual;  begin  with  the 
seer’s ! 

Is  Saul  dead?  In  the  depth  of  the  vale  make  his  tomb — bid 
arise 

A  gray  mountain  of  marble  heaped  four-square,  till,  built  to  the 
skies, 

180  Let  it  mark  where  the  great  First  King  slumbers:  whose  fame 
would  ve  know  ? 

Up  above  see  the  rock’s  naked  face,  where  the  record  shall  go 
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In  great  characters  cut  by  the  scribe, — such  was  Saul,  so  he 
did ; 

With  the  sages  directing  the  work,  by  the  populace  chid, — 
For  not  half,  they’ll  affirm,  is  comprised  there  !  Which  fault 
to  amend, 

185  In  the  grove  with  his  kind  grows  the  cedar,  whereon  they  shall 
spend 

(See,  in  tablets  ’tis  level  before  them)  their  praise,  and  record 
With  the  gold  of  the  graver,  Saul’s  story, — the  statesman's 
great  word 

Side  by  side  with  the  poet’s  sweet  comment.  The  river’s  a- 
wave 

With  smooth  paper-reeds  grazing  each  other  when  prophet- 
winds  rave : 

190  So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  their  due  and  their  part 
In  thy  being !  Then,  first  of  the  mighty,  thank  God  that  thou 
art !” 

XIV. 

And  behold  while  I  sang  .  .  .  out  0  Thou  who  didst  grant  me 
that  day, 

And,  before  it,  not  seldom  hast  granted  thy  help  to  essay, 

Carry  on  and  complete  an  adventure, — my  shield  and  my 
sword, 

195  In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  servant,  thy  word  was  my 
word, — 

Still  be  with  me,  who  then  at  the  summit  of  human  endeavor 
And  scaling  the  highest,  man’s  thought  could,  gazed  hopeless  as 
ever 

On  the  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me — till,  mighty  to  save, 
Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that  distance — God’s  throne 

«y 

from  man’s  grave ! 

200  Let  me  tell  out  my  tale  to  its  ending — my  voice  to  my  heart 
Which  can  scarce  dare  believe  in  what  marvels  last  night  I  took 
part, 

As  this  morning  I  gather  the  fragments,  alone  with  my  sheep, 
And  still  fear  lest  the  terrible  glory  evanish  like  sleep  ! 

For  I  wake  in  the  gray  dewy  covert,  while  Hebron  upheaves 

205  The  dawn  struggling  with  night  on  his  shoulder,  and  Kidron 
retrieves 

Slow  the  damage  of  y  esterday’s  sunshine. 
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XV. 


I  sav  then, — mv  sons' 

While  I  sang  thus,  assuring  the  monarch,  and,  ever  more 
strong 

Made  a  proffer  of  good  to  console  him — he  slowly  resumed 
His  old  motions  and  habitudes  kingly.  The  right  hand  re¬ 
plumed 

210  His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure,  adjusted  the  swathes 
Of  his  turban,  and  see — the  huge  sweat  that  his  countenance 
bathes, 

He  wipes  off  with  the  robe ;  and  he  girds  now  his  loin  as  of 
yore, 

And  feels  slow  for  the  armlets  of  price,  with  the  clasp  set 
before 

He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory, — ere  error  had  bpnt 

215  The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  communion;  and  still,  though 
much  spent 

Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  front  you,  the  same,  God  did 
choose, 

To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite  lose. 
So  sank  he  along  by  the  tent  prop  till,  stayed  by  the  pile 
Of  his  armor  and  war  cloak  and  garments,  he  leaned  there 
awhile, 

220  And  sat  out  my  singing, — one  arm  round  the  tent-prop  to  raise 
His  bent  head,  and  the  other  hung  slack — till  I  touched  on  the 
praise 

I  foresaw  from  all  men  in  all  time,  to  the  man  patient  there; 
And  thus  ended,  the  harp  falling  forward.  Then  first  I  was 
'‘ware 

That  he  sat,  as  I  sav,  with  my  head  just  above  his  vast  knees 

225  Which  were  thrust  out  on  each  side  around  me,  like  oak  roots 

which  please 

♦ 

To  encircle  a  lamb  when  it  slumbers.  I  looked  up  to  know 
If  the  best  1  could  do  had  brought  solace:  he  spoke  not,  but 
slow  i 

Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he  laid  it  with  care 
Soft  and  grave,  but  in  mild  settled  will,  on  my  brow:  thro’  my 
hair 

230  The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent  back  my  head,  with 
kind  power — 

All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as  men  do  a  flower. 

Thus  held  me  there  with  his  great  eyes  that  scrutinized  mine — 
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And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him !  but  where  was  the 
sign? 

I  yearned — “Could  I  help  thee,  my  father,  inventing  a  bliss, 
235  I  would  add,  to  that  life  of  the  past,  both  the  future  and  this; 

I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether,  as  good,  ages  hence, 

As  this  moment, — had  love  but  the  warrant,  love’s  heart  to 
dispense  !” 

XVI. 

Then  the  truth  came  upon  me.  Ho  harp  more — no  song 
more!  outbroke — 


XVII. 

“I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  creation :  I  saw  and  I  spoke ; 
240  I,  a  work  of  God’s  hand  for  that  purpose,  received  in  my  brain 
And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  his  handiwork — returned  him 
again 

His  creation’s  approval  or  censure :  1  spoke  as  I  saw : 

I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  God’s  work — all’s  love,  yet  all’s  law. 
How  I  lay  down  the  judgeship  he  lent  me.  Each  faculty  tasked 
245  To  perceive  him,  has  gained  an  abyss,  where  a  dew-drop  was 
asked. 

Have  I  knowledge?  confounded  it  shrivels  at  Wisdom  laid 
bare. 

Have  I  forethought?  how  purblind,  how  blank,  to  the  Infinite 
-  Care ! 

Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest,  to  image  success  ? 

I  but  open  my  eyes, — and  perfection,  no  more  and  no  less, 

250  In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and  God  is  seen  God 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod. 
And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it  too) 
The  submission  of  man’s  nothing-perfect  to  God’s  all-complete, 
255  As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,  I  climb  to  his  feet. 

Yet  with  all  this  abounding  experience,  this  deity  known, 

I  shall  dare  to  discover  some  province,  some  gift  of  my  own. 
There’s  a  faculty  pleasant  to  exercise,  hard  to  hoodwink, 

I  am  fain  to  keep  still  in  abeyance  (I  laugh  as  I  think) 

260  Lest,  insisting  to  claim  and  parade  in  it,  wot  ye,  I  worst 
E’en  the  Giver  in  one  gift. — Behold,  I  could  love  if  I  durst! 
But  I  sink  the  pretension  as  fearing  a  man  may  o’ertake 
God’s  own  speed  in  the  one  way  of  love:  I  abstain  for  love’s 
sake. 
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— What,  my  soul?  see  thus  far  and  no  farther?  when  doors 
great  and  small, 

265  Nine  and  ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch,  should  the  hundredth 
appall  ? 

In  the  least  things  have  faith,  yet  distrust  in  the  greatest  of  all  ? 
Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God’s  ultimate  gift, 

That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ?  Here,  the  parts 
shift  ? 

Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator, — the  end,  what  Began  ? 
270  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man, 
And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone  can  ? 
Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the  bare  will,  much  less 
power. 

To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of,  the  marvellous  dower 
Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with  ?  to  make  such  a  soul, 
275  Such  a  body,  and  then  such  an  earth  for  insphering  the  whole? 
And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my  warm  tears  attest) 

These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and  give  one  more,  the 
best? 

Ay,  to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him,  maintain  at  the  height 
This  perfection, — succeed,  with  life’s  dayspring,  death’s  minute 
of  night? 

280  Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul  the  mistake, 

Saul  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now, — and  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life, — a  new  harmony  yet 
To  be  run,  and  continued,  and  ended — who  knows  ? — or  endure  ! 
285  The  man  taught  enough  by  life’s  dream,  of  the  rest  to  make 
sure ; 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  intensified  bliss, 

And  the  next  world’s  reward  and  repose,  by  the  struggles  in  this. 

XVIII. 

“I  believe  it !  ’Tis  thou,  God,  that  givest,  ’tis  I  who  receive : 

In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power  to  believe. 

290  All’s  one  gift:  thou  canst  grant  it  moreover,  as  prompt  to  my 
prayer, 

As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  open  these  arms  to  the  air. 
From  thy  will  stream  the  worlds,  life  and  nature,  thy  dread 
Sabaoth :  1 

I  will  ? — the  mere  atoms  despise  me !  Why  am  I  not  loth 
To  look  that,  even  that  in  the  face  too  ?  Why  is  it  I  dare 
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295  Think  but  lightly  of  such  impuissance?  What  stops  my 
despair  ? 

This  ; — Tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
Would  do  ! 

See  the  King — I  would  help  him,  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall 
through. 

Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich, 
To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would — knowing  which, 

300  1  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.  Oh,  speak  through  me  now ! 
Would  I  sulfer  for  him  that  I  love  ?  So  wouldst  thou — so  wilt 
thou ! 

So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  ineff ablest,  uttermost  crown — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  !  It  is  by  no  breath, 

305  Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation  joins  issue  with 
death ! 

As  thv  Love  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty  be  proved 
Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it,  of  being  Beloved ! 

He  who  did.  most,  shall  bear  most;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the 
most  weak. 

His  the  weakness  in  strength,  that.  I  cry  for !  my  flesh,  that  I 
seek 

310  In  the  Godhead  !  I  seek  and  I  find  it,  0  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a  Man  like  to  me, 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  lo^  ed  by,  forever :  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  !  See  the  Christ 
stand  !” 

XIX. 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  my  way  home  in  the  night. 

315  There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me,  to  left  and  to  right, 
Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  the  alive,  the  aware: 

I  repressed,  I  got  through  them  as  hardly,  as  strugglingly  there, 
As  a  runner  beset  by  the  populace  famished  for  news — 

Life  or  death.  The  whole  earth  was  awakened,  hell  loosed  with 
her  crews ; 

320  And  the  stars  of  night  beat  with  emotion,  and  tingled  and  shot 
Out  in  fire  the  strong  pain  of  pent  knowledge ;  but  I  fainted 
not. 

For  the  Hand  still  impelled  me  at  once  and  supported,  sup¬ 
pressed 

All  the  tumult,  and  quenched  it  with  quiet,  and  holy  behest, 

Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and  the  earth  sank  to  rest. 
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325  Anon  at  the  dawn,  all  that  trouble  had  withered  from  earth — - 

Not  so  much,  but  I  saw  it  die  out  in  the  day’s  tender  birth ; 

In  the  gathered  intensity  brought  to  the  gray  of  the  hills ; 

In  the  shuddering  forests’  held  breath,  in  the  sudden  wind- 
thrills  ; 

In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  oft,  each  with  eye  sidling 
still 

330  Though  averted  with  wonder  and  dread ;  in  the  birds  stiff  and 
chill 

That  rose  heavily,  as  I  approached  them,  made  stupid  with 
awe : 

E’en  the  serpent  that  slid  away  silent, — he  felt  the  new  law. 

The  same  stared  in  the  white-humid  faces  upturned  by  the 
flowers : 

The  same  worked  in  the  heart  of  the  cedar  and  moved  the  vine 
bowers : 

335  And  the  little  brooks  witnessing  murmured,  persistent  and  low, 

With  their  obstinate,  all  but  hushed  voices — “E’en  so,  it  is  stf 


TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROMWELL  MAY,  1652, 

On  the  Proposals  Of  Certain  Ministers  at  the  Committee 
for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 

5  And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Hast  reared  God’s  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 

While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 

And  Dunbar  field,  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester’s  laureate  wreath:  yet  much  remains 
10  To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  War:  new  foes  arise, 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  Gospel  is  their  maw. 
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COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1802. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  wlu>  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
f>  The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep, 

10  In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne’er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  Cod !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 


LONDON,  1802. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Milton  !  thou  should’st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is.  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

5  Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men; 

Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 

10  Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  Jay. 
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GO,  LOVELY  ROSE. 


EDMUND  WALLER. 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows. 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

% 

Tell  her  that ’s  yonng, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uucommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee ; 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 

STANZA  ADDED  BY  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

Yet,  though  thou  fade, 

From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise; 

And  teach  the  maid, 

That  goodness  Time’s  rude  hand  defies, 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies. 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us :  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
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We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God !  Fd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN’S  HOMER. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-brow’ d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star’d  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead; 
That  is  the  Grasshopper’s — he  takes  the  lead 
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In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  clone 
With  his  delights;  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 

10  On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 
The  Cricket’s  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 

The  Grasshopper’s  among  the  grassy  hills. 


ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEDMONT. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
5  Forget  not:  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
10  To  heaven.  Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O’er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
5  To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
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My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 

“Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?” 

I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  “God  doth  not  need 

Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts.  Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 


BEFORE  SEDAN. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

“The  dead  hand  clasped  a  letter.”— ^Special  Correspondent. 

Here  in  this  leafy  place, 

Quiet  he  lies, 

Cold,  with  his  sightless  face 
Turned  to  the  skies ; 

’T  is  but  another  dead; — 

All  you  can  say  is  said. 

Carry  his  body  hence, — 

Kings  must  have  slaves; 

Kings  climb  to  eminence 
Over  men’s  graves. 

So  this  man’s  eye  is  dim ; — 

Throw  the  earth  over  him. 

What  was  the  white  you  touched, 

%j  y 

There  at  his  side  ? 

Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 
Tight  ere  he  died  ; 

Message  or  wish,  may  be : — 

Smooth  out  the  folds  and  see. 

Hardly  the  worst  of  us 
Here  could  have  smiled  ! — 

Only  the  tremulous 
Words  of  a  child: — 
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Prattle,  that  had  for  stops 
Just  a  few  ruddy  drops. 

Look.  She  is  sad  to  miss, 
Morning  and  night, 

His — her  dead  father’s — kiss, 
Tries  to  be  bright, 

Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet. 
That  is  all.  u Marguerite 

Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 
Slumbered  the  pain ! 

Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 
Slept  with  the  slain ! 

If  the  grief  died  ! — But  no : — 
Death  will  not  have  it  so. 


TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov5st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  thou  usher5 st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place,  of  blissful  rest  ? 

See’st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

«y 

HeaPst  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, — 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 

Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 

Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 

Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  5twas  our  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

CPerhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green ; 
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The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar. 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  he  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, — 

Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 

*/ 

Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

See’st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 


MARCO  BOZZARIS. 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  nower. 

♦ 

In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court.,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch’s  signet-ring, 

Then  pressed  that  monarch’s  throne — a  king ; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden’s  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band, — 

True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 
Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 

There  had  the  Persian’s  thousands  stood, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood, 
On  old  Plataea’s  day; 

And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
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With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far,  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on,  the  Turk  awoke : 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 

He  woke' — to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 

“To  arms  !  they  come  !  the  Greek !  the  Greek !” 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 

And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sab  re-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightning  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 

And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band : 

“Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ; 

Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 

Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  native  land  !” 

They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain : 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 

His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 

His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won; 

Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night’s  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death, 

Come  to  the  mother,  when  she  feels, 

For  the  first  time,  her  first-born’s  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 

Come  in  consumption’s  ghastly  form. 

The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 

Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet  song  and  dance  and  wine, — 
And  thou  art  terrible;  the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 

And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine. 
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But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet’s  word, 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 

Come  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought ; 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought ; 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour, — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye’s  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 
Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men ; 

Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand ; 

Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land; 

Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 
To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 

When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o’er  the  Havtian  seas. 

Bozzaris !  with  the  storied  brave 
Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory’s  time, 

Best  thee ;  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 

She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Hor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume, 
Like  torn  branch  from  death’s  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow’s  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb. 

But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone. 

For  thee  her  poet’s  lyre  is  wreathed, 

Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells; 

Of  thee  her  babes’  first  lisping  tells; 

For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed. 

Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 

Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 

His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 

Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 
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And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  hoys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, — 

And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, — 

Will,  by  her  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh ; 

For  thou  art  freedom’s  now,  and  fame’s, — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die. 


HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancv’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rang ; 

By  forms  nnseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  "wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 


TG  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, — 
Sole  voice  that’s  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass : 
And  yon,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
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With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 

Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  time 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ! 

0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

10  One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, — 

In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 


THE  ANGELS  OF  BUENA  VISTA. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking  northward  far  away. 
O’er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o’er  the  Mexican  array, 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?  are  they  far  or  come  they 
near? 

Look  abroad,  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither  rolls  the  storm  we 
hear. 


5  “Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm  of  battle  rolls ; 
Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying;  God  have  mercy  on  their 
souls !” 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning? — ‘‘Over  hill  and  over  plain, 

I  see  but  smoke  of  cannon  clouding  through  the  mountain 
rain.” 


Holy  Mother !  keep  our  brothers !  Look,  Ximena,  look  once 
more. 

10  “Still  I  see  the  fearful  whirlwind  rolling  darkly  as  before, 

Bearing  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and  foeman,  foot  and 
horse. 

Like  some  wild  and  troubled  torrent  sweeping  down  its 
mountain  course.” 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena !  “Ah !  the  smoke  has  rolled 
away; 

And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the  ranks  of 
gray. 
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Hark !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles !  there  the  troop  of  Minon 
wheels ; 

There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with  the  cannon  at  their 
heels. 

“Jesu,  pity !•  how  it  thickens !  now  retreat  and  now  advance ! 

Eight  against  the  blazing  cannon  shivers  Puebla’s  charging 
lance ! 

Down  thev  go,  the  brave  young  riders ;  horse  and  foot  together 
fall :  ” 

Like  a  ploughshare  in  the  fallow,  through  them  ploughs  the 
Northern  ball.” 

Nearer  came  the  storm  and  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful 
on ! 

Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  who  has  lost,  and  who  has 
won  ? 

“Alas !  alas !  I  know  not;  friend  and  foe  together  fall, 

O’er  the  dying  rush  the  living;  pray,  my  sisters,  for  them  all! 

“Lo !  the  wind  the  smoke  is  lifting:  Blessed  Mother  save  my 
brain ! 

I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out  from  heaps  of 
slain. 

Now  they  stagger,  blind  and  bleeding;  now  they  fall,  and 
strive  to  rise ; 

Hasten,  sisters,  haste  and  save  them  lest  they  die  before  our 
eyes ! 

/  . 

“0  my  heart’s  love !  0  my  dear  one !  lay  thy  poor  head  on 

my  knee: 

Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  ?  Canst  thou  hear  me  ? 
canst  thou  see  ? 

0  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle !  0  my  Bernal,  look  once 

more 

On  the  blessed  cross  before  thee  !  Mercy  !  mercy  !  all  is  o’er  !” 

Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena;  lay  thy  dear  one  down  to 
rest; 

Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded,  lay  the  cross  upon  his  breast; 

Let  his  dirge  be  sung  hereafter,  and  his  funeral  masses  said : 

To-day  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  living  ask  thy  aid. 
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Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and  yonng,  a  soldier 
lay, 

Torn  with  shot  and  pierced  with  lances,  bleeding  slow  his  life 
away ; 

Bnt,  as  tenderly  before  him  the  lorn  Ximena  knelt, 

40  She  saw  the  Northern  eagle  shining  on  his  pistol-belt. 

With  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she  turned  away  her 
head; 

With-  a  sad  and  bitter  feeling  looked  she  back  upon  her  dead; 

But  she  heard  the  youth’s  low  moaning,  and  his  struggling 
breath  of  pain, 

And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his  parching  lips  again. 

45  Whispered  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed  her  hand  and  faintly 
.  smiled; 

Was  that  pitying  face  his  mother’s  ?  did  she  watch  beside  her 
child  ? 

All  his  stranger  words  with  meaning  her  woman’s  heart  sup¬ 
plied  ; 

With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  “Mother !”  murmured  he, 
and  died ! 

“A  bitter  curse  upon  them,  poor  boy,  who  led  thee  forth, 

50  From  some  gentle,  sad-eyed  mother,  weeping,  lonely  in  the 
North !” 

Spake  the  mournful  Mexic  woman,  as  she  laid  him  with  her 
dead, 

And  turned  to  soothe  the  living,  and  bind  the  wounds  which 

c  ' 

bled. 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena !  “Like  a  cloud  before  the 
wind 

Bolls  the  battle  down  the  mountains,  leaving  blood  and  death 
behind ; 

55  Ah!  they  plead  in  vain  for  mercy;  in  the  dust  the  wounded 
strive ; 

Hide  your  faces,  holy  angels  !  0  thou  Christ  of  God,  forgive  !” 

Sink,  0  Night,  among  thy  mountains !  let  the  cool,  gray 
shadows  fall; 
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Dying  brothers,  fighting  demons,  drop  thy  cnrtain  over  all ! 

Through  the  thickening  winter  twilight,  wide  apart  the  battle 
rolled, 

60  In  its  sheath  the  sabre  rested,  and  the  cannon’s  lips  grew  cold. 

But  the  noble  Mexic  women  still  their  holy  task  pursued, 

Through  that  long,  dark  night  of  sorrow,  worn  and  faint  and 
lacking  food. 

Over  weak  and  suffering  brothers,  with  a  tender  care  they 
hung, 

And  the  dying  foeman  blessed  them  in  a  strange  and  Northern 
tongue. 

65  Not  wholly  lost,  0  Father !  is  this  evil  world  of  ours; 

Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh  the  Eden 
flowers; 

From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity  send  their 
prayer, 

And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air ! 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  hy  the  sea ; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 

The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

5  And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

1 0  I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees. 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 

The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 

And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 
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And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 

It  murmurs  and  whispers  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips 
And  the  sea-tiles  tossing  free; 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  thas  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill; 

Tiie  sun-rise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar, 

The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o’er, 

And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill, 

And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still : 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  sea-tight  far  away, 

How  it  thundered  o’er  the  tide ! 

And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 

In  their  graves,  o’erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 

Where  thev  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
u A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadows  of  Deering’s  Woods; 

And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 

It  flutters  and  murmurs  still : 
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“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 
Across  the  schoolboy’s  brain; 

The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart', 

That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

60  And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 

Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak; 

65  There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die; 

There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 

And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
70  Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 
When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town ; 

75  But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 

And  the  trees  that  o’ershadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 

Are  sighing  and  wdiispering  still : 

80  “A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

And  Deering’s  Woods  are.  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 

85  And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 

I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 

The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 

“A  bov’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

90  And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 
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SANDALPHON. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Have  von  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old,  „ 

In  the  Legends  the  Kabbins  have  told 
Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, — 
Have  yon  read  it, — the  marvelous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 
Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  ? 

How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered, 

By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 
iVlone  in  the  desert  at  night  ? 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chaunt  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 
With  the  song^s  irresistible  stress; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 

As  harp-strings  are  broken  asunder 
By  music  they  throb  to:  express. 

But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng, 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song, 

With  eves  unimoassioned  and  slow, 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Sandalphon  stands  listening  breathless 
To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below; — 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 

From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 
In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer  ; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses, 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 
Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  hear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands. 
Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red; 

And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal, 
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Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 
Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  but  a  legend,  I  know, — 

A  fable,  a  phanton,  a  show, 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore; 

Yet  the  old  median/ al  tradition, 

The  beautiful,  strange  superstition, 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars, 
Among  them  majestic  is  standing 
Sandalphon  the  angel,  expanding 
His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 
Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  .the  heart, 

The  frenzy  and  fire  of  the  brain, 

That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden, 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript  which  my  friend  M. 
was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first 
seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  m  Abyssinia  to  this 
5  day.  This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great 
Confucius  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  “Mundane  Mutations,” 
where  he  designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho- 
fang,  literally,  “the  cook’s  holiday.”  The  manuscript  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I 
10  take  to  be  the  elder  brother),  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
manner  following.  The  swine-herd  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out 
into  the  woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect 
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mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son. 
Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who,  being  fond  of  playing  with 
15  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks 
escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which,  kindling  quickly,  spread 
the  conflagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building,  yon  may  think  it), 
20  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-far¬ 
rowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China 
pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East,  from  the 
remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
25  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build  up 
again  with  a  few  dry  branches  and  the  labor  of  an  hour  or 
two  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he  was 
thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his 
hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely 
30  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils  unlike  any  scent  which 
he  had  before  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from? — 
not  from  the  burnt  cottage, — he  had  smelt  that  smell  before, — 
indeed,  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind 
which  had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this  unlucky 
35  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known 
herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same 
time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think. 
He  next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs 
of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied 
40  them,  in  his  booby  fashion,  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs 
of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world’s  life,  indeed,  for  before 
him  no  man  had  known  it)  he  tasted — crackling!  Again  he 
felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much 
45  now:  still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth 
at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding  that  it  was  the 
pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious;  and, 
surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell  to 
tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh 
50  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly 
fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters, 
armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and,  finding  how  affairs  stood, 
began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue’s  shoulders  as  thick 
as  hail-stones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they 
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55  had  been  flies.  The  tickling  pleasure  which  lie  experienced 
in  his  lower  regions  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any 
inconveniences  he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His 
father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig 
till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little 
60  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : — 

“You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devouring? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses 
with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be 
65  eating  lire,  and  I  know  not  what  ? — what  have  you  got  there, 
I  say  ?” 

“0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig !  do  come  and  taste  how  nice  the 
burnt  pig  eats !” 

The  ears  of  Ilo-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  son, 
70  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that 
should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morn¬ 
ing,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti, 
75  still  shouting  out,  “Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father !  only 
taste, — 0  Lord  !” — with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations, 
cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abom¬ 
inable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to 
80  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when,  the  crackling 
scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son’s,  and  applying  the 
same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor, 
which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved 
not  altogether  displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the 
85  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious),  both  father  and  son  fairly 
sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched 
all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape,  for 
the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of 
90  abominable  wretches  who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the 
good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange 
stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti’s  cottage  was 
burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires 
from  this  time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day, 
95  others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so 
sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti  him- 
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self,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his 
son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At 
length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and 
100  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then 
an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the  ob¬ 
noxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be 
pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of 
the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be 
105  handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it, 
and,  burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts  and  the  clearest  charge 
which  judge  had  ever  given, — to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
110  court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present, — with¬ 
out  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever, 
thev  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Hot  Gfuiltv. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  manifest 
iniquity  of  the  decision;  and,  when  the  court  was  dismissed. 
115  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  Lordship’s  town-house  was 
observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and 
pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  districts.  The  insur- 
120  ance  offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter 
and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science 
of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of 
time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who 
125  made  a  discoverv  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  animal,  might  be  cooked  ( burnt ,  as  they  called  it)  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then 
first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the 
string,  or  spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose 
130  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do 
the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious,  arts  make 
their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed  that,  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dan- 
135  gerous  an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in 
these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  object, 
that,  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  roast  pig. 
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Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis ,  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate, — princeps  obsoniorum. 
140  I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers, — things  between  pig  and 
pork,  those  hobby-dehoys, — bnt  a  young  and  tender  suckling 
under  a  moon  old,  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty ;  with  no  original 
speck  of  the  amor  immundiiiae ,  the  hereditary  failing  of  the 
first  parent,  yet  manifest;  his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but 
145  something  between  a  childish  treble  and  a  grumble, — the  mild 
forerunner,  or  praeludium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors 
ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled ;  but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior 
tegument ! 

1 50  There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the 
crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted  crackling,  as  it  is 
well  called.  The  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the 
pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resist¬ 
ance,  with  the  adhesive  oleaginous — 0,  call  it  not  fat,  but  an 
155  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it, — the  tender  blossoming 
of  fat, — fat  cropped  in  the  bud,  taken  in  the  shoot,  in  the  first 
innocence, — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig’s  yet 
pure  food, — the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna, 
or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so),  so  blended  and  run- 
160  ning  into  each  other  that  both  together  make  but  one  ambro¬ 
sial!  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him  while  he  is  doing  !  It  seerneth  rather  a  refresh¬ 
ing  warmth  than  a  scorching  heat  that  he  is  so  passive  to. 
How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string!  Now  he  is  just 
1 65  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age,  he  hath 
wept  out  his  pretty  eyes, — radiant  jellies, — shooting  stars — 
See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness 
and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swineliood  ? 
170  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  ob¬ 
stinate,  disagreeable  animal,  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy 
conversation.  From  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away, — 

“  Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  timely  care.” 

175  His  memory  is  odoriferous:  no  clown  cursetli,  while  his  stom¬ 
ach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon;  no  coal-heaver  bolteth  him 
in  reeking  sausages;  he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful 
stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure,  and  for  such  a  tomb  might 
be  content  to  die. 
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180  He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great.  She  is  in¬ 
deed  almost  too  transcendent, — a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  ‘yet  so 
like  to  sinning  that  really  a  tender-conseienced  person  would 
do  well  to  pause ;  too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth 
and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her ;  like  lovers7  kisses, 
185  she  biteth;  she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the  fierce¬ 
ness  and  insanity  of  her  relish ;  but  she  stoppeth  at  the  palate, 
she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite,  and  the  coarsest  hunger 
might  barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton-chop. 

Pig — let  me  speak  his  praise — is  no  less  provocative  of  the 
190  appetite  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  cen¬ 
sorious  palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  the 
weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues 
and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unravelled 
195  without  hazard,  he  is — good  throughout.  No  part  of  him  is 
better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little 
means  extend,  all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  ban¬ 
quets.  He  is  all  neighbors’  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart  a 
200  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few 
as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  my  friend’s  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper 
satisfactions,  as  in  mine  own.  “Presents,”  I  often  say,  “en¬ 
dear  Absents.”  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn- 
205  door  chickens  (those  “tame  villatic  fowl”),  capons,  plovers, 
brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them. 
I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend. 
But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear, 
“give  everything.”  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it 
210  is  an  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavors  to  extra- 
domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house  slightingly  (under  pre¬ 
text  of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what) ,  a  blessing  so  particu¬ 
larly  adapted,  predestined  I  may  say,  to  my  individual  palate : 
it  argues  an  insensibility. 

215  I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school. 
My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a 
holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat  or  some  nice  thing  into 
my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking 
plum-cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  On  my  way  to  school  (it  was 
220  over  London  Bridge)  a  gray-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me 
(I  have  no  doubt  at  this  time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit) . 
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I  had  no  pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  schoolboy-like,  I 
made  him  a  present  of — the  whole  cake!  I  walked  on  a  little, 
225  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing 
of  self-satisfaction;  but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears, 
thinking  how  ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good,  aunt  to  go  and 
give  her  good  gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never  seen 
230  before,  and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew.  And 
then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in 
thinking  that  I — I  myself,  and  not  another — would  eat  her 
nice  cake, — and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next  time  I  saw 
her? — how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present. 
235  And  the  odor  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my  recol¬ 
lection,  and  the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in 
seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven, 
and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a 
bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last;  and  I  blamed  my  impertinent 
240  spirit  of  almsgiving,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness, 
and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  in¬ 
sidious,  good-for-nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing  these 
tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipped  to  death  with  sorne- 
245  thing  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom. 
The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to 
inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light  merely;  what  effect  this  pro¬ 
cess  might  have  towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  sub¬ 
stance  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs. 
250  It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious, 
while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom 
of  the  practice.  It  might  impart  a  gusto — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young  stu¬ 
dents  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer;s,  and  maintained  with  much 
255  learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  “Whether,  supposing 
that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping 
(per  flagellationem  extremam )  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the 
palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suffering  we 
can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that 
260  method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death?”  I  forget  the  de¬ 
cision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few  bread¬ 
crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild 
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sage.  But  banish,  clear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole 
265  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate,  steep 
them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank 
and  guilty  garlic;  you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make  them 
stronger  than  they  are ;  but  consider,  he  is  a  weakling,  a  flower. 


HERO-WORSHIP. 

The  Hero  as  Poet — Shakspeare. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

As  Dante,  the  Italian  man,  was  sent  into  our  world 
to  embody  musically  the  Religion  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Religion  of  our  Modern  Europe,  its  Inner  Life;  so 
Shakspeare,  we  may  say,  embodies  for  us  the  Outer  Life 
5  of  our  Europe  as  developed  then,  its  chivalries,  court¬ 
esies,  humours,  ambitions,  what  practical  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  -acting,  looking,  at  the  world  man  then  had.  As 
in  Homer  we  may  still  construe  Old  Greece;  so  in 
Shakspeare  and  Dante,  after  thousands  cff  years,  what  our 
10  modern  Europe  was,  in  Faith  and  in  Practice,  will  still  be 
legible.  Dante  has  given  us  the  Faith  or  soul;  Shakspeare, 
in  a  not  less  noble  way,  has  given  us  the  Practice  or  body. 
This  latter  also  we  were  to  have:  a  man  was  sent  for  it,  the 
man  Shakspeare.  Just  when  that  chivalry  way  of  life  had 
15  reached  its  last  finish,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down 
into  slow  or  swift  dissolution,  as  we  now  see  it  everywhere, 
this  other  sovereign  Poet,  with  his  seeing  eve,  with  his  peren¬ 
nial  singing  voice,  was  sent  to  take  note  of  it,  to  give  long-en¬ 
during  record  of  it.  Two  fit  men:  Dante,  deep,  fierce  as  the 
20  central  fire  of  the  world;  Shakspeare,  wide,  placid,  far-seeing, 
as  the  Sun,  the  upper  light  of  the  world.  Italy  produced  the 
one  world-voice;  we  English  had  the  honour  of  producing  the 
other. 

Curious  enough  how,  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  this  man 
25  came  to  us.  I  think  always,  so  great,  quiet,  complete  and  self- 
sufficing  is  this  Shakspeare,  had  the  Warwickshire  Squire  not 
prosecuted  him  for  deer-stealing,  we  had  perhaps  never  heard 
of  him  as  a  Poet !  The  woods  and  skies,  the  rustic  Life  of 
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Man  in  Stratford  there,  had  been  enough  for  this  man!  But 
30  indeed  that  strange  outbudding  of  our  whole  English  Exist¬ 
ence,  which  we  call  the  Elizabethan  Era,  did  not  it  too  come 
as  of  its  own  accord?  The  ‘Tree  Igdrasil’  buds  and  withers 
by  its  own  laws, — too  deep  for  our  scanning.  Yet .  it  does 
bud  and  wither,  and  every  bough  and  leaf  of  it  is  there,  by 
35  fixed  eternal  laws ;  not  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  but  comes  at  the 
hour  fit  for  him.  Curious,  I  say,  and  not  sufficiently  consider¬ 
ed  :  how  everything  does  cooperate  with  all ;  not  a  leaf  rotting 
on  the  highway  but  is  indissoluble  portion  of  solar  and  stellai 
systems ;  no  thought,  word  or  act  of  man  but  has  sprung  withal 
40  out  of  all  men,  and  works  sooner  or  later,  recognisably  or  ir- 
recognisably,  on  all  men !  It  is  all  a  Tree :  circulation  of  sap 
and  influences,  mutual  communication  of  every  minutest  leaf 
with  the  lowest  talon  of  a  root,  with  every  other  greatest 
and  minutest  portion  of  the  whole.  The  Tree  Igdrasil, 
45  that  lias  its  roots  down  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Hela 
and  Death,  and  whose  boughs  overspread  the  highest 
Heaven ! — 

In  some  sense  it  may  be  said  that  this  glorious  Elizabethan 
Era  with  its  Shakspeare,  as  the  outcome  and  flowerage  of  all 
50  which  had  preceded  it,  is  itself  attributable  to  the  Catholicism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Christian  Faith,  which  was  the  theme 
of  Dante’s  Song,  had  produced  this  Practical  Life  which 
Shakspeare  was  to  sing.  For  Beligion  then,  as  it  now  and  al¬ 
ways  is,  was  the  soul  of  Practice;  the  primary  vital  fact  in 
55  men’s  life.  And  remark  here,  as  rather  curious,  that  Middle- 
Age  Catholicism  was  abolished,  so  far  as  Acts  of  Parliament 
could  abolish  it,  before  Shakspeare,  the  noblest  product  of  it. 
made  his  appearance.  He  did  make  his  appearance  never¬ 
theless.  Nature  at  her  own  time,  with  Catholicism  or  what 
60  else  might  be  necessary,  sent  him  forth ;  taking  small  thought 
of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Iving-Henrys,  Queen-Elizabeths  go 
their  way;  and  Nature  too  goes  hers.  Acts  of  Parliament,  on 
the  whole,  are  small,  notwithstanding  the  noise  they  make. 
What  Act  of  Parliament,  debate  at  St.  Stephen’s,  on  the  hust- 
65  ings  or  elsewhere,  was  it  that  brought  this  Shakspeare  into 
being?  No  dining  at  Freemasons’  Tavern,  opening  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists,  selling  of  shares,  and  infinite  other  jangling  and  true 
or  false  endeavouring!  This  Elizabethan  Era,  and  all  its 
nobleness  and  blessedness,  came  without  proclamation,  prep- 
70  aration  of  ours.  Priceless  Shakspeare  was  the  free  gift  of 
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Nature;  given  altogether  silently; — received  altogether  silent¬ 
ly,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  account.  And  yet,  very 
literally,  it  is  a  priceless  thing.  One  should  look  at  that  side 
of  matters  too. 

To  Of  this  Shakspeare  of  ours,  perhaps  the  opinion  one  some¬ 
times  hears  a  little  idolatrously  expressed  is,  in  fact,  the  right 
one ;  I  think  the  best  judgment  not  of  this  country  only,  but 
of  Europe  at  large,  is  slowlv  point! no-  to  the  conclusion,  That 
Shakspeare  is  the  chief  of  all  Poets  hitherto;  the  greatest 
80  intellect  who,  in  our  recorded  world,  has  left  record 
of  himself  in  the  way  of  Literature.  On  the  whole, 
I  know  not  such  a  power  of  vision,  such  a  faculty 
of  thought,  if  we  take  all  the  characters  of  it,  in  any 
other  man.  Such  a  calmness  of  depth;  placid  joyous  strength; 
85  all  things  imaged  in  that  great  soul  of  his  so  true  and  clear, 
as  in  a  tranquil  unfathomable  sea !  It  has  been  said  that  in 
the  constructing  of  Shakspeare’ s  Dramas  there  is,  apart  from 
all  other  ‘faculties’  as  they  are  called,  an  understanding  mani¬ 
fested,  equal  to  that  in  Bacon’s  Novum  Organum.  That  is 
90  true  ;  and  it  is  not  a  truth  that  strikes  every  one.  It  would 
become  more  apparent  if  we  tried,  any  of  us  for  himself,  how, 
out  of  Shakspeare’s  dramatic  materials,  we  could  fashion  such 
a  result  !  The  built  house  seems  all  so  fit, — everyway  as  it 
should  be,  as  if  it  came  there  by  its  own  law  and  the  nature  of 
95  things, — we  forget  the  rude  disorderly  quarry  it  was  shaped 
from.  The  very  perfection  of  the  house,  as  if  Nature  herself 
had  made  it,  hides  the  builder’s  merit.  Perfect,  more  perfect 
than  any  other  man.  we  may  call  Shakspeare  in  this:  he  dis¬ 
cerns.  knows  as  by  instinct,  what  condition  he  works  under, 
100  what  his  materials  are,  what  his  own  force  and  its  relation  to 
them  is.  It  is  not  a  transitory  glance  of  insight  that  will 
suffice;  it  is  deliberate  illumination  of  the  whole  matter;  it  is 
a  calmly  seeing  eye;  a  great  intellect,  in  short.  How  a  man, 
of  some  wide  thing  that  he  has  witnessed,  will  construct  a  nar- 
105  rative,  what  kind  of  picture  and  delineation  he  will  give  of  it, 
— is  the  best  measure  you  could  get  of  what  intellect  is  in  the 
man.  Which  circumstance  is  vital  and  shall  stand  prominent; 
which  unessential,  fit  to  he  suppressed;  where  is  the  true  be- 
ginning,  the  true  sequence  and  ending?  To  find  out  this  you 
110  task  the  whole  force  of  insight  that  is  in  the  man.  He  must 
understand  the  thing;  according  to  the  depth  of  his  under¬ 
standing,  will  the  fitness  of  his  answer  he.  You  will  try  him 
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so.  Does  like  join  itself  to  like;  does  the  spirit  of  method  stir 
in  that  confusion,  so  that  its  embroilment  becomes  order? 
115  Can  the  man  say,  Fiat  lux ,  Let  there  be  light;  and  out  of 
chaos  make  a  world?  Precisely  as  there  is  light  in  himself, 
will  he  accomplish  this. 

Or  indeed  we  may  say  again,  it  is  in  what  I  called  Portrait- 
painting,  delineating  of  men  and  things,  especially  of  men, 
120  that  Shakspeare  is  great.  All  the  greatness  of  the  man  comes 
out  decisively  here.  It  is  unexampled,  I  think,  that  calm  crea¬ 
tive  perspicacity  of  Shakspeare.  The  thing  he  looks  at  re¬ 
veals  not  this  or  that  face  of  it,  but  its  inmost  heart,  and 
generic  secret:  it  dissolves  itself  as  in  light  before  him,  so 
125  that  he  discerns  the  perfect  structure  of  it.  Creative,  we  said: 
poetic  creation,  what  is  this  too  but  seeing  the  thing  sufficient¬ 
ly?  The  word  that  will  describe  the  thing,  follows  of  itself 
from  such  clear  intense  sight  of  the  thing.  And  is  not  Shaks- 
peare’s  morality,  his  valour,  candour,  tolerance,  truthfulness; 
130  his  whole  victorious  strength  and  greatness,  which  can  triumph 
over  such  obstructions,  visible  there  too  ?  Great  as  the  world ! 
No  hoisted,  poor  convex-concave  mirror,  reflecting  all  objects 
with  its  own  convexities  and  concavities;  a  perfectly  level 
mirror; — that  is  to  sav  withal,  if  we  will  understand  it,  a 
135  man  justly  related  to  all  things  and  men,  a  good  man.  It  is 
truly  a  lordly  spectacle  how  this  great  soul  takes  in  all  kinds 
of  men  and  objects,  a  Falstaff,  an  Othello,  a  Juliet,  a  Coriola- 
nus;  sets  them  all  forth  to  us  in  their  round  completeness; 
loving,  just,  the  equal  brother  of  all.  Novum  Organum ,  and 
140  all  the  intellect  you  will  find  in  Bacon,  is  of  a  quite  secondary 
order ;  earthly,  material,  poor  in  comparison  with  this.  Among 
modem  men,  one  finds,  in  strictness,  almost  nothing  of  the 
same  rank.  Goethe  alone,  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  it.  Of  him  too  you  say  that  he  saic  the  object; 
145  you  may  say  what  he  himself  says  of  Shakspeare:  ‘His 
characters  are  like  watches  with  dial-plates  of  transparent 
crystal :  they  show  you  the  hour  like  others,  and  the  inward  me¬ 
chanism  also  is  all  visible/ 

The  seeing  eye !  It  is  this  that  discloses  the  inner  harmony 
150  of  things;  what  Nature  meant,  what  musical  idea  Nature  has 
wrapped-up  in  these  often  rough  embodiments.  Something  she 
did  mean.  To  the  seeing  eye  that  something  were  discern¬ 
ible.  Are  they  base,  miserable  things?  You  can  laugh  over 
them,  you  can  weep  over  them ;  you  can  in  some  way  or  other 
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155  genially  relate  yourself  to  them! — you  can,  at  lowest,  hold 
your  peace  about  them,  turn  away  your  own  and  other’s  face 
from  them,  till  the  hour  come  for  practically  exterminating 
and  extinguishing  them  !  At  bottom,  it  is  the  Poet’s  first  gift, 
as  it  is  all  men’s,  that  he  have  intellect  enough.  He  will  be  a 
160  Poet  if  he  has :  a  poet  in  word ;  or  failing  that  perhaps  still  bet¬ 
ter,  a  Poet  in  act.  Whether  he  write  at  all ;  and  if  so,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  verse,  will  depend  on  accidents :  who  knows  on  what 
extremely  trivial  accidents, — perhaps  on  his  having  had  a  sing¬ 
ing-master,  on  his  being  taught  to  sing  in  his  boyhood !  But 
165  the  faculty  which  enables  him  to  discern  the  inner  heart  of 
tilings,  and  the. harmony  that  dwells  there  (for  whatsoever 
exists  has  a  harmony  in  the  heart  of  it,  or  it  would  not  hold 
together  and  exist,  is  not  the  result  of  habits  or  accidents,  but 
the  gift  of  Nature  herself;  the  primary  outfit  for  a  Heroic 
170  Man  in  what  sort  soever.  To  the  Poet,  as  to  every  other,  we 
say  first  of  all,  See.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  it  is  of  no  use  to- 
keep  stringing  rhymes  together,  jingling  sensibilities  against 
each  other,  and  name  yourself  a  Poet;  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 
If  you  can,  there  is,  in  prose  or  verse,  in  action  or  speculation, 
175  all  manner  of  hope.  The  crabbed  old  Schoolmaster  used  to 
ask,  when  they  brought  him  a  new  pupil,  “But  are  ye  sure  he’s 
not  a  dunce  Y*  Why,  really  one  might  ask  the  same  thing,  in 
regard  to  every  man  proposed  for  whatsoever  function;  and 
consider  it  as  the  one  enquiry  needful :  Are  ye  sure  he’s  not  a 
180  dunce?  There  is,  in  this  world,  no  other  entirely  fatal  person. 

For,  in  fact,  I  say  the  degree  of  vision  that  dwells  in  a  man 
is  a  correct  measure  of  the  man.  If  called  to  define  Shaks- 
peare’s  faculty,  I  should  say  superiority  of  Intellect,  and  think 
I  had  included  all  under  that.  What  indeed  are  faculties?  We 
185  talk  of  faculties  as  if  they  were  distinct,  things  separable;  as 
if  a  man  had  intellect,  imaginations,  fancy,  &c.,  as  he  has 
hands,  feet  and  arms.  That  is  a  capital  error.  Then  again, 
we  hear  of  a  man’s  ‘intellectual  nature/  and  of  his  ‘moral 
nature/  as  if  these  again  were  divisible,  and  existed  apart. 
190  Necessities  of  language  do  perhaps  prescribe  such  forms  of 
utterance :  we  must  speak,  I  am  aware,  in  that  way,  if  we  are 
to  speak  at  all.  But  words  ought  not  to  harden  into  things 
for  us.  It  seems  to  me,  our  apprehension  of  this  matter  is, 
for  most  part,  radically  falsified  thereby.  We  ought  to  know 
195  withal,  and  to  keep  for  ever  in  mind,  that  these  divisions  are 
at  bottom  but  names;  that  man’s  spiritual  nature,  the  vital 
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Force  which  dwells  in  him,  is  essentially  one  and  indivisible; 
that  what  we  call  imagination,  fancy,  understanding,  and  so 
forth,  are  but  different  figures  of  the  same  Power  of  Insight, 
all  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other,  physiognomically 
related;  that  if  we  knew  one  of  them,  we  might  know  all  of 
them.  Morality  itself,  what  we  call  the  moral  quality  of  a 
man,  what  is  this  but  another  side  of  the  one  vital  Force 
whereby  he  is  and  works?  All  that  a  man  does  is  physiog¬ 
nomical  of  him.  You  may  see  how  a  man  would  fight,  by  the 
way  in  which  he  sings;  his  courage,  or  want  of  courage,  is 
visible  in  the  word  he  utters,  in  the  opinion  he  has  formed,  no 
less  than  in  the  stroke  he  strikes.  He  is  one;  and  preaches 
the  same  Self  abroad  in  all  these  wavs. 

Without  hands  a  man  might  have  feet,  and  could  still  walk : 
but,  consider  it, — without  morality,  intellect  were  impossible 
for  him;  a  thoroughly  immoral  man  could  not  know  anything 
at  all  !  To  know  a  thing,  what  we  can  call  knowing,  a  man 
must  first  Zove  the  thing, sympathize  with  it,  that  is,  be  virtuously 
related  to  it.  If  he  have  not  the  justice  to  put  down  his  own 
selfishness  at  every  turn,  the  courage  to  stand  by  the  dangerous- 
true  at  every  turn,  how  shall  he  know?  His  virtues,  all  of 
them,  will  lie  recorded  in  his  knowledge.  Nature,  with  her 
truth,  remains  to  the  bad,  to  the  selfish  and  the  pusillanimous 
for  ever  a  sealed  book:  what  such  can  know  of  Nature  is  mean, 
superficial,  small;  for  the  uses  of  the  day  merely- — But  does 
not  the  very  Fox  know  something  of  Nature?  Exactly  so:  it 
knows  where  the  geese  lodge !  The  human  Reynard,  very  fre¬ 
quent  everywhere  in  the  world  ;  what  more  does  he  know  but 
this  and  the  like  of  this?  Nay,  it  should  be  considered  too, 
that  if  the  Fox  had  not  a  certain  vulpine  morality ,  he  could  not 
even  know  where  the  geese  were,  or  get  at  the  geese!  If  lie 
spent  his  time  in  splenetic  atrabiliar  reflections  on  his  own 
misery,  his.  ill  usage  by  Nature,  Fortune  and  other  Foxes, 
and  so  forth;  and  had  not  courage,  promptitude,  practi¬ 
cality,  and  other  suitable  vulpine  gifts  and  graces,  he  would 
catch  no  geese.  We  may  say  of  the  Fox  too  that  his  morality 
and  insight  are  of  the  same  dimensions ;  different  faces  of  the 
same  internal  unity  of  vulpine  life ! — These  things  are  worth 
stating ;  for  the  contrary  of  them  acts  with  manifold  very  bale¬ 
ful  perversion,  in  this  time:  what  limitations,  modifications 
they  require,  your  own  candour  will  supply. 

If  I  say,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  of  Intel- 
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lects,  I  have  said  all  concerning  him.  Bnt  there  is  more  in 
Shakspeare’s  intellect  than  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  what  I  call 
an  unconscious  intellect;  there  is  more  virtue  in  it  than  he 
himself  is  aware  of.  Novalis  beautifully  remarks  of  him,  that 
those  dramas  of  his  are  Products  of  Nature  too,  deep  as  Nature 
herself.  I  find  a  great  truth  in  this  saying.  Shakspeare’s  Art 
is  not  Artifice ;  the  noblest  worth  of  it  is  not  there  by  plan  or 
precontrivance.  It  grows-up  from  the  deeps  of  Nature 
through  this  noble  sincere  soul,  who  is  a  voice  of  Nature.  The 
latest  generations  of  men  will  find  new  meanings  in  Shaks¬ 
peare,  new  elucidations  of  their  own  human  being;  ‘new  har¬ 
monies  with  the  infinite  structure  of  the  Universe;  concur¬ 
rences  with  later  ideas,  affinities  with  the  higher  powers  and 
senses  of  man. 5  This  well  deserves  meditating.  It  is  Nature’s 
highest  reward  to-  a  true  simple  great  soul,  that  he  get  thus  to 
he  a  part  of  herself.  Such  a  man’s  works,  whatsoever  he  with 
utmost  conscious  exertion  and  forethought  shall  accomplish, 
grow  up  withal  unconsciously,  from  the  unknown  deeps  in 
him; — as  the  oak-tree  grows  from  the  Earth’s  bosom,  as  the 
mountains  and  waters  shape  themselves;  with  a  symmetry 
grounded  on  Nature’s  own  laws,  conformable  to  all  Truth  what¬ 
soever.  How  much  in  Shakspeare  lies  hid;  his  sorrows,  his 
silent  struggles  known  to  himself;  much  that  was  not  known 
at  all,  not  speakable  at  all :  like  roots ,  like  sap  and  forces  work¬ 
ing  underground!  Speech  is  great ;  but  Silence  is  greater. 

Withal  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  this  man  is  notable.  I  will 
not  blame  Dante  for  His  misery ;  it  is  as  battle  without  victory ; 
but  true  battle, — the  first,  indispensable  thing.  Yet  I  call 
Shakspeare  greater  than  Dante,  in  that  he  fought  truly,  and 
did  conquer.  Doubt  it  not,  he  had  his  own  sorrows:  those 
Sonnets  of  his  will  even  testify  expressly  in  what  deep  waters 
he  had  waded,  and  swam  struggling  for  his  life ; — as  what  man 
like  him  ever  failed  to  have  to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  heedless 
notion,  our  common  one,  that  he  sat  like  a  bird  on  the  bough ; 
and  sang  forth,  free  and  offhand,  never  knowing  the  troubles 
of  other  men.  Not  so  ;  with  no  man  is  it  so.  How  could  a 
man  travel  forward  from  rustic  deer-poaching  to  such  tragedy¬ 
writing,  and  not  fall  in  with  sorrows  by  the  way?  Or,  still 
better,  how  could  a  man  delineate  a  Hamlet,  a  C'oriolanus,  a 
Macbeth,  so  many  suffering  heroic  hearts,  if  his  own  heroic 
heart  had  never  suffered  ? — And  now,  in  contrast  with  all  this, 
observe  his  mirthfulness,  his  genuine  overflowing  love  of 
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laughter !  You  would  say,  in  no  point  does  lie  exaggerate  but 
only  in  laughter.  Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pierce  and 
burn,  are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare;  yet  he  is  always  in  meas¬ 
ure  here;  never  what  Johnson  would  remark  as  a  specially 
285  ‘good  hater/  But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour  from  him  in 
floods;  he  heaps  all  manner  of  ridiculous  nicknames  on  the 
butt  he  is  bantering,  tumbles  and  tosses  him  in  all  sorts  of 
horse-play ;  you  would  say,  with  his  whole  heart  laughs.  And 
then,  if  not  always  the  finest,  it  is  always  a  genial  laughter. 
290  Yot  at  mere  weakness,  at  mi sery  or  poverty;  never.  Yo  man 
who  can  laugh,  what  we  call  laughing,  will  laugh  at  these 
things.  It  is  some  poor  character  only  desiring  to  laugh,  and 
have  the  credit  of  wit,  that  does  so.  Laughter  means  sympathy ; 
good  laughter  is  not  ‘the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot/ 
295  Even  at  stupidity  and  pretension  this  Shakspeare  does  not 
laugh  otherwise  than  genially.  Dogberry  and  Verges  tickle 
our  very  hearts :  and  we  dismiss  them  covered  with  explosions 
of  laughter:  but  we  like  the  poor  fellows  only  the  better  for 
our  laughing;  and  hope  they  will  get  on  well  there,  and  con- 
300  tinue  Presidents  of  the  City-watch.  Such  laughter,  like  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  deep  sea,  is  very  beautiful  to  me. 

We  have  no  room  to  speak  of  Shakspeare’ s  individual  works  ; 
though  perhaps  there  is  much  still  waiting  to  be  said  on  that 
head.  Had  we,  for  instance,  all  his  plays  reviewed  as  Hamlet 
305  in  Wilhelm  Meistcr,  is !  A  thing  which  might,  one  day,  be 
done.  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  has  a  remark  on  his  Histori¬ 
cal  Plays,  Henry  Fifth  and  the  others,  which  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering.  He  calls  them  a  kind  of  Yational  Epic.  Marlborough, 
you  recollect,  said,  he  knew  no  English  History  but  what  he 
310  had  learned  from  Shakspeare.  There  are  really,  if  we  look  to 
it,  few  as  memorable  Histories.  The  great  salient  points  are 
admirably  seized ;  all  rounds  itself  off,  into  a  kind  of  rhythmic 
.  coherence;  it  is,  as  Schlegel  says,  epic ; — as  indeed  all  deline¬ 
ation  by  a  great  thinker  will  he.  There  are  right  beautiful 
315  things  in  those  Pieces,  which  indeed  together  form  one  beauti¬ 
ful  thing.  That  battle  of  Agincourt  strikes  me  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  things,  in  its  sort,  we  anywhere  have  of  Shaks- 
peare’s.  The  description  of  the  two  hosts :  the  worn-out,  jaded 
English ;  the  dread  hour,  big  with  destiny,  when  the  battle 
320  shall  begin;  and  then  that  deathless  valour:  “Ye  good  yeomen, 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England  !”  There  is  noble,  Patriotism 
in  it, — far  other  than  the  ‘indifference’  you  sometimes  hear  as- 
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scribed  to  Shakspeare.  A  true  English  heart  breathes,  calm  and 
strong,  through  the  whole  business ;  not  boisterous,  protrusive ; 
325  all  the  better  for  that.  There  is  a  sound  in  it  like  the  ring  of  steel. 
This  man  too  had  a  right  stroke  in  him,  had  it  come  to  that ! 

But  I  will  say,  of  Shakspeare’ s  works  generally,  that  we  have 
no  full  impress  of  him  there;  even  as  full  as  we  have  of  many 
men.  His  works  are  so  many  windows,  through  which  we  see 
330  a  glimpse  of  the  world  that  was  in  him.  All  his  works  seem, 
comparatively  speaking,  cursory,  imperfect,  written  under 
cramping  circumstances,  giving  only  here  and  there  a  note  of 
the  full  utterance  of  the  man.  Passages  there  are  that  come 
upon  you  like  splendour  out  of  Heaven;  bursts  of  radiance, 
335  illuminating  the  very  heart  of  the  thing:  you  say,  “That  is 
true,  spoken  once  and  forever;  wheresoever  and  whensoever 
there  is  an  open  human  soul,  that  will  be  recognised  as  true !” 
Such  bursts,  however,  make  us  feel  that  the  surrounding 
matter  is  not  radiant:  that  it  is,  in  part,  temporary,  conven- 
340  tional.  Alas,  Shakspeare  had  to  write  for  the  Globe  Playhouse : 
his  great  soul  had  to  crush  itself,  as  it  could,  into  that  and  no 
other  mould.  It  was  with  him,  then,  as  it  is  with  us  all.  No 
man  works  save  under  conditions.  The  sculptor  cannot  set  his 
own  free  Thought  before  us;  but  his  Thought  as  he  could 
345  translate  it  into  the  stone  that  was  given,  with  the  tools  that 
were  given.  Disjecta  membra  are  all  that  we  find  of  any 
Poet,  or  of  any  man. 

Whoever  looks  intelligently  at  this  Shakspeare  may  recog¬ 
nise  that  he  too  was  a  Prophet,  in  his  way;  of  an  insight  anal- 
350  ogous  to  the  Prophetic,  though  he  took  it  up  in  another  strain. 
Nature  seemed  to  this  man  also  divine;  unspeakable1,  deep  as 
Tophet,  high  as  Heaven :  ‘We  are  such  stuff  as  Dreams  are 
made  of  P  That  scroll  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  few  read 
with  understanding,  is  of  the  depth  of  any  seer.  But  the  man 
355  sang;  did  not  preach,  except  musically.  We  call  Dante  the 
melodious  Priest  of  Middle-Age  Catholicism.  May  we  not  call 
Shakspeare  the  still  more  melodious  Priest  of  a  true  Catholi¬ 
cism,  the  Universal  Church  of  the  Future  and  of  all  times? 
No  narrow  superstition,  harsh  asceticism,  intolerance,  fanatical 
360  fierceness  or  perversion :  a  Revelation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that 
such  a  thousand-fold  hidden  beauty  and  divineness  dwells  in 
all  Nature;  which  let  all  men  worship  as  they  can!  We  may 
say  without  offence,  that  there  rises  a  kind  of  universal  Psalm 
out  of  this  Shakspeare  too  ;  not  unfit  to  make  itself  heard 
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365  among  the  still  more  sacred  Psalms.  Not  in  disharmony  with 
these,  if  we  understood  them,  bnt  in  harmony ! — I  cannot  call 
this  Shakspeare  a  ‘Sceptic/  as  some  do;  his  indifference  to  the 
creeds  and  theological  quarrels  of  his  time  misleading  them. 
No:  neither  unpatriotic,  though  he  says  little  about  his  Patri- 
3 TO  otism ;  nor  sceptic,  though  he  says  little  aboutrhis  Faith.  Such 
'indifference'  was  the  fruit  of  his  greatness  withal:  his  whole 
heart  was  in  his. own  grand  sphere  of  worship  (we  may  call  it 
such)  :  these  other  controversies,  vitally  important  to  other 
men,  were  not  vital  to  him. 

375  But  call  it  worship,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  it  not  a  right 
glorious  tiring;  and  set  of  things,  this  that  Shakspeare  has 
brought  us?  For  myself,  I  feel  that  there  is  actuallv  a  kind 
of  sacredness  in  the  fact  of  such  a  man  being  sent  into  this 
Earth.  Is  he  not  an  eye  to  us  all;  a  blessed  heaven-sent 
380  Bringer  of  Light? — And,  at  bottom,  was  it  not  perhaps  far 
better  that  this  Shakspeare,  everyway  an  unconscious  man,  was 
conscious  of  no  Heavenly  message?  He  did  not  feel  like 
Mahomet,  because  he  saw  into  those  internal  Splendours,  that 
he  specially  was  the  'Prophet  of  God :'  and  was  he  not  greater 
385  than  Mahomet  in  that?  Greater;  and  also,  if  we  compute 
strictly,  as  we  did  in  Dante's  case,  more  successful.  It  was 
intrinsically  an  error  that  notion  of  Mahomet's,  of  his  supreme 
Prophethood;  and  has  come  down  to  us  inextricably  involved 
in  error  to  this  day;  dragging  along  with  it  such  a  coil  of 
390  fables,  impurities,  intolerances,  as  makes  it  a  questionable  step 
for  me  here  and  now  to  sav,  as  I  have  done,  that  Mahomet  was 
a  true  Speaker  at  all,  and  not  rather  an  ambitious  charlatan, 
perversity  and  simulacrum ;  no  Speaker,  but  a  Babbler !  Even 
in  Arabia,  as  I  compute,  Mahomet  will  have  exhausted  himself 
395  and  become  obsolete;  while  this  Shakspeare,  this  Dante,  may 
still  be  young; — while  this  Shakspeare  may  still  pretend  to  be 
a  Priest  of  Mankind,  of  Arabia  as  of  other  places,  for  unlimited 
periods  to  come ! 

Compared  with  any  speaker  or  singer  one  knows,  even  with 
400  vEschylus  or  Homer,  why  should  he  not,  for  veracity  and  uni¬ 
versality,  last  like  them?  He  is  sincere  as  they;  reaches  deep 
down  like  them,  to  the  universal  and  perennial.  But  as  for 
Mahomet,  I  think  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  be  so  con¬ 
scious !  Alas,  poor  Mahomet  ;  all  that  he  was  conscious  of 
405  was  a  mere  error;  a  futility  and  triviality, — as  indeed  such 
ever  is.  The  truly  great  in  him  too  was  the  unconscious :  that 
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he  was  a  wild  Arab  lion  of  the  desert,  and  did  speak-ont  with 
that  great  thunder-voice  of  his,  not  by  words  which  he  thought 
to  be  great,  but  by  actions,  by  feelings,  by  a,  history  which  were 
410  great  !  His  Koran  has  become  a  stupid  piece  of  prolix  ab¬ 
surdity;  we  do  not  believe,  like  him,  that  God  wrote  that !  The 
great  Man  here  too,  as  always,  is  a  Force  of  Nature  :  whatso¬ 
ever  is  truly  great  in  him  springs-up  from  the  inarticulate 
deeps. 

415  Well:  this  is  our  poor  Warwickshire  Peasant,  who  rose  to  be 
Manager  of  a  Playhouse,  so  that  he  could  live  without  begging ; 
whom  the  Earl  of  Southampton  cast  some  kind  glances  on; 
whom  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  many  thanks  to  him,  was  for  sending 
to  the  Treadmill !  We  did  not  account  him  a  god,  like  Odin, 
420  while  he  dwelt  with  us; — on  which  point  there  were  much  to 
be  said.  But  I  will  say  rather,  or  repeat:  In  spite  of  the  sad 
state  Hero-worship  now  lies  in,  consider  what  this  Shakspeare 
has  actually  become  among  us.  Which  Englishman  we  ever 
made,  in  this  land  of  ours,  which  million  of  Englishmen,  would 
425  we  not  give-up  rather  than  the  Stratford  Peasant?  There  is 
no  regiment  of  highest  Dignitaries  that  we  would  sell  him  for. 
He  is  the  grandest  thing  we  have  yet  done.  For  our  honour 
among  foreign  nations,  as  an  ornament  to  our  English  House¬ 
hold,  what  item  is  there  that  we  would  not  surrender  rather 
430  than  him?  Consider  now,  if  they  asked  us,  Will  you  give  up 
your  Indian  Empire  or  your  Shakspeare,  you  English;  never 
have  had  any  Indian  Empire,  or  never  have  had  any  Shaks¬ 
peare  !  Keally  it  were  a  grave  question.  Official  persons  would 
answer  doubtless  in  official  language;  but  we,  for  our  part  too, 
435  should  not  we  be  forced  to  answer:  Indian  Empire,  or  no  In¬ 
dian  Empire;  we  cannot  do  without  Shakspeare  !  Indian  Em¬ 
pire  will  go,  at  any  rate,  some  day;  but  this  Shakspeare  does 
not  go,  he  lasts  forever  with  us;  we  cannot  give-up  our  Shaks¬ 
peare  ! 

440  Nay,  apart  from  spiritualities;  and  considering  him  merely 
as  a  real,  marketable,  tangibly-useful  possession.  England, 
before  long,  this  Island  of  ours  will  hold  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  English;  in  America,  in  New  Holland,  east  and  west  to 
the  very  Antipodes,  there  will  be  a  Saxondom  covering  great 
445  spaces  of  the  Globe.  And  now,  what  is  it  that  can  keep  all 
these  together  into  virtually  one  Nation,  so  that  they  do  not 
fall-out  and  fight,  but  live  at  peace,  in  brotherlike  intercourse, 
helping  one  another  ?  This  is  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
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practical  problem,  the  thing  all  manner  of  sovereignties  and 
450  governments  are  here  to  accomplish:  what  is  it  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  this?  Acts  of  Parliament,  administrative  prime- 
ministers  cannot.  America  is  parted  from  ns,  so  far  as  Par¬ 
liament  could  part  it.  Call  it  not  fantastic,  for  there  is  much 
reality  in  it:  Here,  I  say,  is  an  English  King,  whom  no  time 
455  or  chance.  Parliament  or  combination  of  Parliaments,  can 
dethrone  !  This  King  Shakspeare,  does  not  he  shine,  in 
crowned  sovereignty,  over  ns  all,  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet 
strongest  of  rallying-signs;  -indestructible;  really  more  valua¬ 
ble  in  that  point  of  view  than  any  other  means  or  appliance 
460  whatsoever?  We  can  fancy  him  as  radiant  aloft  over  all  the 
Nations  of  Englishmen,  a  thousand  years  hence.  From  Para¬ 
matta,  from  New  York,  wheresoever,  under  what  sort  of  Par¬ 
ish-Constable  soever,  English  men  and  women  are,  they  will 
say  to  one  another:  “Yes,  this  Shakspeare  is  ours;  we  pro- 
465  duced.  him,  we  speak  and  think  by  him;  we  are  of  one  blood 
and  kind  with  him.”  The  most  common-sense  politician,  too, 
if  he  pleases,  may  think  of  that. 

Yes,  truly,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  Nation  that  it  get  an 
articulate  voice;  that  it  produce  a  man  who  will  speak-forth 
470  melodiously  what  the  heart  of  it  means!  Italy,  for  example, 
poor  Italy  lies  dismembered,  scattered  asunder,  not  appearing 
in  any  protocol  or  treaty  as  a  unity  at  all ;  yet  the  noble  Italy 
is  actually  one :  Italy  produced  its  Dante ;  Italy  can  speak ! 
The  Czar  of  all  the  Russia s,  he  is  strong,  with  so  many  bayo- 
475  nets,  Cossacks  and  cannons  ;  and  does  a  great  feat  in  keeping 
such  a  tract  of  Earth  politically  together;  but  he  cannot  vet 
speak.  Something  great  in  him,  but  it  is  a  dumb  greatness.  He 
has  had  no  voice  of  genius,  to  be  heard  of  all  men  and  times. 
He  must  learn  to  speak.  He  is  a  great  dumb  monster  hitherto. 
480  His  cannons  and  Cossacks  will  all  have  rusted  into  nonentity, 
while  that  Dante’s  voice  is  still  audible.  The  nation  that  has 
a  Dante  is  bound  togther  as  no  dumb  Russia  can  be. — We  must 
here  end  what  we  had  to  say  of  the  Hero-Poet. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Wlien  I  behold,  with  deep  astonishment, 

To  famous  W estminster  how  there  resorte 
Living  in  brasse  or  stoney  monument, 

The  princes  and  the  worthies  of  all  sorte ; 

Doe  not  I  see  reformde  nobilitie, 

Without  contempt,  or  x>ride,  or  ostentation, 

And  looke  upon  offenseless  majesty, 

Naked  of  pomp  or  earthly  domination? 

And  how  a  play-game  of  a  painted  stone 
Contents  the  quiet  now  and  silent  sprites, 

Wliome  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood  upon 
Could  not  content  or  quench  their  appetites. 

Life  is  a  frost  of  cold  felicitie, 

And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  vanitie. 

Christolero’s  Epigrams,  by  T.  B.  1598. 

On  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melancholy  days  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  when  the  shadows  of  morning  and 
evening  almost  mingle  together,  and  throw  a  gloom  over  the 
decline  of  the  }rear,  I  passed  several  hours  in  rambling  about 
5'  Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the 
season  in  the  mournful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile;  and,  as 
I  passed  its  threshold,  it  seemed  like  stepping  back  into  the 
regions  of  antiquity,  and  losing  myself  among  the  shades  of 
former  ages. 

10  I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster  school, 
through  a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that  had  an  almost  sub¬ 
terranean  look,  being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circular 
perforations  in  the  massive  walls.  Through  this  dark  avenue 
I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old 
15  verger  in  his  black  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy  vaults, 
and  seeming  like  a  specter  from  one  of  the  neighboring  tombs. 
The  approach  to  the  Abbey  through  these  gloomy  monastic  re¬ 
mains  prepares  the  mind  for  its  solemn  contemplation.  The 
cloister  still  retains  something  of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
20  former  days.  The  gray  walls  are  discolored  by  damps,  and 
crumbling  with  age;  a  coat  of  hoar.y  moss  has  gathered  over 
the  inscriptions  of  the  mural  monuments,  and  obscured  the 
death’s  heads  and  other  funereal  emblems ;  the  sharp  touches 
of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  the  rich  tracery  of  the  arches ;  the 
25  roses  which  adorned  the  keystones  have  lost  their  leafy  beauty ; 
everything  bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapidations  of  time, 
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which  yet  has  something  touching  and  pleasing  in  its  very 
decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  ray  into  the 
square  of  the  cloisters,  beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of  grass  in 
the  center,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vaulted  passage 
with  a  kind  of  dusky  splendor.  From  between  the  arcades  the 
eye  glanced  up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passing  cloud,  and  be¬ 
held  the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey  towering  into  the 
azure  heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  contemplating  this  min¬ 
gled  picture  of  glory  and  decay,  and  sometimes  endeavoring  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  which  formed  the 
pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eye  was  attracted  to  three 
figures,  rudely  carved  in  relief,  hut  nearly  worn  away  by  the 
footsteps  of  many  generations.  They  were  the  effigies  of  three 
of  the  early  abbots ;  the  epitaphs  were  entirely  effaced ;  the 
names  alone  remained,  having,  no  doubt,  been  renewed  in  later 
times, — Vitalis  (Abbas,  1082),  and  Gislebertus  Crispinus 
(Abbas,  1114),  and  Laurentius  (Abbas,  1176).  I  remained 
some  little  while,  musing  over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity, 
thus  left  like  wrecks  upon  this  distant  shore  of  time,  telling  no 
tale  but  that  such  beings  had  been  and  had  perished ;  teaching 
no  moral  but  the  futility  of  that  pride  which  hopes  still  to 
exact  homage  in  its  ashes,  and  to  live  in  an  inscription.  A 
111  tie  longer,  and  even  these  faint  records  will  be  obliterated, 
and  the  monument  will  cease  to  be  a  memorial.  Whilst  I  was 
yet  looking  down  upon  these  gravestones,  I  was  roused  bv  the 
sound  of  the  Abbey  clock,  reverberating  from  buttress  to  but¬ 
tress,  and  echoing  among  the  cloisters.  It  is  almost  startling 
to  hear  this  warning  of  departed  time  sounding  among  the 
tombs,  and  telling  the  lapse  of  the  hour,  which,  like  a  billow, 
has  rolled  us  onward  toward  the  grave. 

I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door  opening  to  the  interior 
of  the  Abbey.  On  entering  here,  the  magnitude  of  the  build¬ 
ing  breaks  fully  upon  the  mind,  contrasted  with  the  vaults  of 
the  cloisters.  The  eye  gazes  with  wonder  at  clustered  columns 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  arches  springing  from  them  to 
such  an  amazing  height,  and  man  wandering  about  their  bases, 
shrunk  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  his  own  handi¬ 
work.  The  spaciousness  and  gloom  of  this  vast  edifice  produced 
a  profound  and  mysterious  awe.  We  step  cautiously  and  softly 
about,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the  hallowed  silence  of  the 
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tomb;  while  every  footfall  whispers  along  the  walls,  and  chat- 
70  ters  among  the  sepulchers,  making  us  more  sensible  of  the  quiet 
we  have  interrupted. 

It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses  down 
upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into  noiseless  rever¬ 
ence.  We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congregated 
75  bones  of  the  great  men  of  past  times,  who  have  filled  history 
with  their  deeds,  and  the  earth  with  their  renown.  And  yet 
it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  to 
see  how  they  are  crowded  together  and  jostled  in  the  dust; 
what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling  out  a  scanty  nook,  a 
80  gloomy  corner,  a  little  portion  of  earth,  to  those  whom,  when 
alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy;  and  how  many  shapes  and 
forms  and  artifices  are  devised  to  catch  the  casual  notice  of  the 
passenger,  and  save  from  forgetfulness  for  a  few  short  years 
a  name  which  once  aspired  to  occupy  ages  of  the  world’s 
85  thought  and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poet’s  Corner  which  occupies  an  end 
of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the  Abbey.  The  monu¬ 
ments  are  generally  simple,  for  the  lives  of  literary  men 
afford  no  striking  themes  for  the  sculptor.  Shakespeare  and 
90  Addison  have  statues  erected  to  their  memories;  but  the 
greater  part  have  busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere  in¬ 
scriptions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these  memo¬ 
rials,  1  have  always  observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  Abbey  re¬ 
mains  longest  about  them.  A  kinder  and  fonder  feeling  takes 
95  place  of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague  admiration  with  which 
they  gaze  on  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  great  and  the 
heroic.  They  linger  about  these  as  about  the  tombs  of  friends 
and  companions;  for,  indeed,  there  is  something  of  companion¬ 
ship  between  the  author  and  the  reader.  Other  men  are 
100  known  to  posterity  only  through  the  medium  of  history,  which 
is  continuallv  growing  faint  and  obscure  ;  but  the  intercourse 
between  the  author  and  his  fellow-men  is  ever  new,  active,  and 
immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them  more  than  for  himself;  he 
lias  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments,  and  shut  himself  up 
105  from  the  delights  of  social  life,  that  he  might  the  more  inti¬ 
mately  commune  with  distant  minds  and  distant  ages.  Well 
may  the  world  cherish  his  renown ;  for  it  has  been  purchased, 
not  by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but  bv  the  diligent  dis¬ 
pensation  of  pleasure.  Well  may  posterity  be  grateful  to  his 
110  memory;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheritance,  not  of  empty  names 
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and  sounding  actions,  but  whole  treasures  of  wisdom,  bright 
gems  of  thought,  and  golden  veins  of  language. 

From  Poet’s  Corner  I  continued  my  stroll  towards  that  part 
of  the  Abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchers  of  the  kings.  I 
115  wandered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  great.  At 
.  every  turn  I  met  with  some  illustrious  name,  or  the  cognizance 
of  some  powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As  the  eye  darts 
into  these  dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches  glimpses  of 
120  quaint  effigies, — some  kneeling  in  niches,  as  if  in  devotion; 
others  stretched  upon  the  tombs,  with  hands  piously  pressed 
together;  warriors  in  armor,  as  if  reposing  after  battle;  pre¬ 
lates  with  crosiers  and  miters;  and  nobles  in  robes  and 
coronets,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  state.  In  glancing  over  this 
125  scene,  so  strangely  populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so 
still  and  silent,  it  seems  almost  as  if  we  were  treading 
a  mansion  of  that  fabled  city,  where  every  being  had  been 
suddenly  transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the  effigy  of  a 
130  knight  in  complete  armor.  A  large  buckler  was  on  one  arm; 
the  hands  were  pressed  together  in  supplication  upon  the 
breast;  the  face  was  almost  covered  by  the  morion;  the  legs 
were  crossed,  in  token  of  the  warrior’s  having  been  engaged 
in  the  holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader, — of  one  of 
135  those  military  enthusiasts  who  so  strangely  mingled  religion 
and  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  fiction,  between  the  history  and  the  fairy  tale. 
There  is  something  extremely  picturesque  in  the  tombs  of 
these  adventurers,  decorated  as  they  are  with  rude  armorial 
140  bearings  and  Gothic  sculpture.  They  comport  with  the  anti¬ 
quated  chapels  in  which  they  are  generally  found;  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  kindle  with  the 
legendary  associations,  the  romantic  fictions,  the  chivalrous 
pomp  and  pageantry,  which  poetry  has  spread  over  the  wars 
145  for  the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  They  are  the  relics  of  times  ut¬ 
terly  gone  by,  of  beings  passed  from  recollection,  of  customs 
and  manners  with  which  ours  have  no  affinity.  They  are  like 
objects  from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of  which  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all  our  conceptions  are 
150  vague  and  visionary.  There  is  something  extremely  solemn 
and  awful  in  those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs,  extended  as  if  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of  the  dying  hour. 
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They  have  an  effect  infinitely  more  impressive  on  my  feelings 
than  the  fanciful  attitudes,  the  overwrought  conceits,  and 
allegorical  groups,  which  abound  on  modern  monuments.  I 
have  been  struck,  also,  with  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  old 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  There  was  a  noble  way,  in  former 
times,  of  saying  things  simply,  and  yet  saying  them  proudly; 
and  I  do  not  know  an  epitaph  that  breathes  a  loftier  conscious¬ 
ness  of  family  worth  and  honorable  lineage  rhan  one  which 
affirms,  of  a  noble  house,  that  “all  the  brothers  were  brave,  and 
all  the  sisters  virtuous.” 

Tn  the  opposite  transept  to  Poet’s  Corner  stands  a  monu¬ 
ment  which  is  among  the  most  renowned  achievements  of  mod¬ 
ern  art,  but  which  to  me  appears  horrible  rather  than  sublime. 
It  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Roubiliac.  The  bottom 
of  the  monument  is  represented  as  throwing  open  its  marble 
doors,  and  a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth.  The  shroud 
is  falling  from  the  fleshless  frame  as  he  launches  his  dart  at 
his  victim.  She  is  sinking  into  her  affrighted  husband’s  arms, 
who  strives,  with  vain  and  frantic  effort,  to  avert  the  blow. 
The  whole  is  executed  with  terrible  truth  and  spirit  :  we  al¬ 
most  fancy  we  hear  the  gibbering  yell  of  triumph  bursting 
from  the  distended  jaws  of  the  specter.  But  why  should  we 
thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with  unnecessary  terrors,  and  to 
spread  horrors  round  the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ?  The  grave 
should  be  surrounded  by  everything  that  might  inspire  tender¬ 
ness  and  veneration  for  the  dead,  or  that  might  win  the  living 
to  virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but  of 
sorrow  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and  silent  aisles, 
studying  the  records  of  the  dead,  the  sound  of  busy  existence 
from  without  occasionally  reaches  the  ear, — the  rumbling  of 
the  passing  equipage,  the  murmur  of  the  multitude,  or  perhaps 
the  light  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is  striking  with 
the  deathlike  repose  around;  and  it  has  a  strange  effect  upon 
the  feelings,  thus  to  hear  the  surges  of  active  life  hurrying 
along  and  beating  against  the  very  walls  of  the  sepulcher. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to  tomb,  and 
from  chapel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gradually  wearing  away; 
the  distant  tread  of  loiterers  about  the  Abbey  grew  less  and 
less  frequent;  the  sweet-tongued  bell  was  summoning  to  eve¬ 
ning  prayers;  and  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  choristers,  in  their 
white  surplices,  crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I 
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105  stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  but 
magnificent  arch.  Great  gates  of  brass,  richly  and 
delicately  wrought,  turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges,  as  if 
proudly  reluctant  to  admit  the  feet  of  common  mortals  into 
200  this  most  gorgeous  of  sepulchers. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  The  very 
walls  are  wrought  into  universal  ornament,  incrusted  with 
tracery,  and  scooped  into  niches  crowded  with  the  statues  of 
205  saints  and  martyrs.  Stone  seems,  by  the  cunning  labor  of  the 
chisel,  to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density,  sus¬ 
pended  aloft  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof  achieved 
with  the  wonderful  minuteness  and  airy  security  of  a  cob¬ 
web. 

210  Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of  the 
Ivnights  of  the  Bath  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the 
grotesque  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pinna¬ 
cles  of  the  stalls  are  affixed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the 
knights,  with  their  scarfs  and  swords ;  and  above  them  are  sus- 
215  pended  their  banners,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
contrasting  the  splendor  of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson  with 
the  cold,  gray  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand 
mausoleum  stands  the  sepulcher  of  its  founder, — his  effigy, 
with  that  of  his  queen,  extended  on  a  sumptuous  tomb,  and  the 
220  whole  surrounded  by  a  superbly  wrought  brazen  railing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence  ;  this  strange 
mixture  of  tombs  and  trophies,  these  emblems  of  living  and 
aspiring  ambition,  close  beside  mementos  which  show  the  dust 
and  oblivion  in  which  all  must  sooner  or  later  terminate. 
225  Nothing  impresses  the  mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness, 
than  to  tread  the  silent  and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng 
and  pageant.  On  looking  round  on  the  vacant  stalls  of  the 
knights  and  their  esquires,  and  on  the  rows  of  dusty,  but  gor¬ 
geous  banners  that  were  once  borne  before  them,  my  imagina- 
230  tion  conjured  up  the  scene  when  this  hall  was  bright  with  the 
valor  and  beauty  of  the  land,  glittering  with  the  splendor  of 
jeweled  rank  and  military  array,  alive  with  the  tread  of  many 
feet  and  the  hum  of  an  admiring  multitude.  All  had  passed 
away:  the  silence  of  death  had  settled  again  upon  the  place, 
235  interrupted  only  by  the  casual  chirping  of  birds,  which  had 
found  their  way  into  the  chapel,  and  built  their  nests  among 
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its  friezes  and  pendants, — sure  signs  of  solitariness  and  de¬ 
sertion. 

When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners,  they  were 
240  those  of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about  the  world,  some 
tossing  upon  distant  seas,  some  under  arms  in  distant  lands, 
some  mingling  in  the  busy  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets, 
all  seeking  to  deserve  one  more  distinction  in  this  mansion  of 
shadowy  honors, — the  melancholy  reward  of  a  monument. 

245  Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel  present  a  touch¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave,  which  brings  down 
the  oppressor  to  a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles  the 
dust  of  the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In  one  is  the  sepul¬ 
cher  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth :  in  the  other  is  that  of  her 
250  victim,  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the 
day  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the 
latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at  her  oppressor.  The  walls 
of  Elizabeth’s  sepulcher  continually  echo  with  the  sighs  of 
sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of  her  rival. 

255  A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle  where  Mary  lies 
buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through  windows  dark 
ened  by  dust.  The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in  deep  shadow, 
and  the  walls  are  stained  and  tinted  by  time  and  weather.  A 
marble  figure  of  Mary  is  stretched  upon  the  tomb,  round 
260  which  is  an  iron  railing,  much  corroded,  bearing  her  national 
emblem, — the  thistle.  I  was  weary  with  wandering,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  mvself  by  the  monument,  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  checkered  and  disastrous  story  of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  Abbey, 
265  I  could  only  hear  now  and  then  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of  the 
choir.  These  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The 
stillness,  the  desertion  and  obscurity,  that  were  gradually  pre¬ 
vailing  around  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the 
240  place: — 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 

No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 

No  careful  father’s  counsel, — nothing’s  heard, 

For  nothing  is,  hut  all  oblivion, 

275  Dust  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring  organ  burst  upon 
the  ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and 
rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their 
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volume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building ! 
280  With  what  pomp  do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and 
breathe  their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of  death, 
and  make  the  silent  sepulcher  vocal !  And  now  they  rise  in 
triumph  and  acclamation,  heaving  higher  and  higher  their  ac¬ 
cordant  notes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound.  And  now  they 
285  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the  choir  break  out  into  sweet 
gushes  of  melody;  they  soar  aloft  and  warble  along  the  roof, 
and  seem  to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of 
heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling 
thunders,  compressing  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth 
290  upon  the  soul.  What  long-drawn  cadences !  What  solemn 
sweeping  concords  !  It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  power¬ 
ful;  it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls;  the 
ear  is  stunned ;  the  senses  are  overwhelmed  and  now  it  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  in  full  jubilee.  It  is  rising  from  the  earth  to  heaven. 
295  The  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upward  on  this 
swelling  tide  of  harmony. 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie  which  a 
strain  of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire.  The  shadows  of 
evening  were  gradually  thickening  round  me;  the  monuments 
300  began  to  cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  and  the  distant  clock 
again  gave  token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

I  rose,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  Abbey.  As  I  descended 
the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body  of  the  building,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  1 
305  ascended  the  small  staircase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take  from 
thence  a  general,  survey  of  this  wilderness  of  tombs.  The 
shrine  is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  and  close  around 
it  are  the  sepulchers  of  various  kings  and  queens.  From  this 
eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between  pillars  and  funeral 
310  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  chambers  below,  crowded  with 
tombs,  where  warriors,  prelates,  courtiers,  and  statesmen  lie 
mouldering  in  their  “beds  of  darkness.”  Close  by  me  stood 
»  the  great  chair  of  coronation,  rudely  carved  of  oak,  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothic  age.  The  scene  seemed 
315  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theatrical  artifice,  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here  was  a  type  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and  power :  here  it  was  literally 
but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the  sepulcher.  Would  not  one 
think  that  these  incongruous  mementos  had  been  gathered  to- 
320  gether  as  a  lesson  to  living  greatness? — to  show  it,  even  in 
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the  moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  neglecf  and  dis¬ 
honor  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive;  how  soon  that  crown 
which  encircles  its  brow  must  pass  away,  and  it  must  lie 
down  in  the  dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  trampled 
325  upon  by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude;  for,  strange 
to  tell,  even  the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  There  is 
a  shocking  levity  in  some  natures,  which  leads  them  to  sport 
with  awful  and  hallowed  things;  and  there  are  base  minds, 
which  delight  to  revenge  on  the  illustrious  dead  the  abject 
3d0  homage  and  groveling  servility  which  they  pay  to  the  living. 
The  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  has  been  broken  open,  and 
his  remains  despoiled  of  their  funereal  ornaments;  the  scepter 
has  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  the  imperious  Elizabeth; 
and  the  effigy  of  Henry  the  Fifth  lies  headless.  Not  a  royal  mon- 
335  ument  hut  bears  some  proof  how  false  and  fugitive  is  the  hom¬ 
age  of  mankind.  Some  are  plundered,  some  mutilated,  some 
covered  with  ribaldry  and  insult,  all  more  or  less  outraged  and 
dishonored. 

The  last  beams  of  day  Avere  now  faintly  streaming  through 
340  the  painted  AvindoAvs  in  the  high  vaults  above  me.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Abbey  Avere  already  Avrapped  in  the  obscurity  of 
twilight.  The  chapels  and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  effigies  of  the  kings  faded  into  shadoAVs;  the  marble  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  monuments  assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  uncer- 
345  tain  light;  the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the  aisles  like  the 
cold  breath  of  the  grave;  and  even  the  distant  footfall  of  a 
verger,  traversing  the  Poefis  Corner,  had  something  strange 
and  dreary  in  its  sound.  I  slowly  retraced  my  morning’s  Avalk ; 
and  as  I  passed  out  the  portal  of  the  cloisters,  the  door,  closing 
350  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me,  filled  the  whole  building  Avith 
echoes. 

I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of  the 
objects  I  had  been  contemplating,  but  found  they  were  already 
fallen  into  indistinctness  and  confusion.  Names,  inscrip- 
355  tions,  trophies,  had  all  became  confounded  in  my  recollection, 
though  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold. 
What,  thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepulchers,  but  a 
treasury  of  humiliation, — a  huge  pile  of  reiterated  homilies 
on  the  emptiness  of  renown  and  the  certainty  of  oblivion? 
360  It  is,  indeed,  the  empire  of  Death;  his  great,  shadowy  palace, 
Avhere  he  sits  in  state,  mocking  at  the  relics  of  human  glory, 
and  spreading  dust  and  forgetfulness  on  the  monuments  of 
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princes.  How  idle  a  boast,  after  all,  is  the  immortality  of  a 
name !  Time  is  ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages.  We  are 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  story  of  the  present  to  think  of  the 
characters  and  anecdotes  that  gave  interest  to  the  past;  and 
each  age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  be  speedily  forgotten. 
The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our 
recollection,  and  will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  his  successor 
of  to-morrow.  “Our  fathers,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “find 
their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly  tell  us  how  we 
may  be  buried  in  our  survivors.”  History  fades  into  fable, 
fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and  controversy,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  molders  from  the  tablet,  the  statue  falls  from  the  pedestal. 
Columns,  arches,  pyramids — what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand, 
and  their  epitaphs  but  characters  written  in  the  dust?  What 
is  the  security  of  the  tomb,  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalm¬ 
ment  ?  The  remains  of  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  scattered 
to  the  wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curi¬ 
osity  of  a  museum.  “The  Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.” 

What,  then,  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above 
me  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ?  The  time 
must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults,  which  now  spring  so  loftily, 
shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ;  when,  instead  of  the  sound 
of  melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle  through  the  broken 
arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower;  when  the 
garish  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these  gloomy  mansions  of 
death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round  the  fallen  column,  and  the  fox¬ 
glove  hang  its  blossoms  about  the  nameless  urn  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  dead.  Thus  man  passes  away;  his  name  perishes  from 
record  and  recollection;  his  history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told; 
and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin. 


NAUHAUGHT,  THE  DEACON. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

1ST auh aught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  old 
Dwelt,  poor  but  blameless,  where  his  narrowing  Cape 
Stretches  its  shrunk  arm  out  to  all  the  winds 
And  the  relentless  smiting  of  the  waves, 

Awoke  one  morning  from  a  pleasant  dream 
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Of  a  good  angel  dropping  in  his  hand 
A  fair,  broad  gold-piece,  in  the  name  of  God. 

He  rose  and  went  forth  with  the  early  day 
Far  inland,  where  the  voices  of  the  waves 
10  Mellowed  and  mingled  with  the  whispering  leaves, 

As,  through  the  tangle  of  the  low,  thick  woods, 

He  searched  his  traps.  Therein  nor  beast  nor  bird 
He  found:  though  meanwhile  in  the  reedy  pools 
The  otter  plashed,  and  underneath  the  pines 
1 5  The  partridge  drummed :  and  as  his  thoughts  went  back 
To  the  sick  wife  and  little  child  at  home, 

What  marvel  that  the  poor  man  felt  his  faith 
Too  weak  to  bear  its  burden, — like  a  rope 
That,  strand  by  strand  uncoiling,  breaks  above 
20  The  hand  that  grasps  it.  “Even  now,  0  Lord ! 

Send  me,”  he  prayed,  “the  angel  of  my  dream ! 

Fauh aught  is  very  poor;  he  cannot  wait  :” 

Even  as  he  spake  he  heard  at  his  bare  feet 
A  low,  metallic  clink,  and,  looking  down, 

25  He  saw  a  daiitty  purse  with  disks  of  gold 
Crowding  its  silken  net.  Awhile  he  held 
The  treasure  up  before  his  eyes,  alone 
With  his  great  need,  feeling  the  wonderous  coins 
Slide  through  his  eager  lingers,  one  by  one.  , 

30  So  then  the  dream  was  true.  The  angel  brought 
One  broad  piece  only ;  should  he  take  all  these  ? 

Who  would  be  wiser,  in  the  blind,  dumb  woods? 

The  loser,  doubtless  rich,  would  scarcely  miss 
This  dropped  crumb  from  a  table  always  full. 

35  Still,  while  he  mused,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  cry 
Of  a  starved  child;  the  sick  face  of  his  wife 
Tempted  him.  Heart  and  flesh  in  fierce  revolt 
Urged  the  wild  license  of  his  savage  youth 
Against  his  later  scruples.  Bitter  toil, 

40  Prayer,  fasting,  dread  of  blame,  and  pitiless  eyes 
To  watch  his  halting, — had  he  lost  for  these 
The  freedom  of  the  woods: — the  hunting-grounds 
Of  happy  spirits  for  a  walled-in  heaven 
Of  everlasting  psalms?  One  healed  the  sick 
45  Very  far  off  thousands  of  moons  ago: 
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Had  he  not  prayed  him  night  and  day  to  come 
And  cure  his  bed-bound  wife?  Was  there  a  hell? 
Were  all  his  father’s  people  writhing  there — 

Like  the  poor  shell-fish  set  to  boil  alive— 

Forever,  dying  never?  If  he  kept 
This  gold,  so  needed,  would  the  dreadful  God 
Torment  him  like  a  Mohawk’s  captive  stuck 
With  slow-consuming  splinters?  Would  the  saints 
And  the  white  angels  dance  and  laugh  to  see  him 
Burn  like  a  pitch-pine  torch  ?  Ills  Christian  garb 
Seemed  falling  from  him;  with  the  fear  and  shame 
Of  Adam  naked  in  the  cool  of  dav, 

•J  ' 

He  gazed  around.  A  black  snake  lay  in  coil 
On  the  hot  sand,  a  crow  with  sidelong  eve 
Watched  from  a  dead  bough.  All  his  Indian  lore 
Of  evil  blending  with  a  convert’s  faith 
In  the  supernal  terrors  of  the  Book, 

He  saw  the  tempter  in  the  coiling  snake 

And  ominous,  black-winged  bird;  and  all  the  while 

The  low  rebuking  of  the  distant  waves 

Stole  in  upon  him  like  the  voice  of  God 

Among  the  trees  of  Eden.  Girding  up 

His  soul’s  loins  with  a  resolute  hand,  lie  thrust 

The  base  thought  from  him:  “Nauhaiight,  be  a  man ! 

Starve,  if  need  he ;  but,  while  you  live,  look  out 

From  honest  eyes  on  all  men,  unashamed. 

God  help  me !  I  am  deacon  of  the  church, 

A  baptized,  praying  Indian  !  Should  I  do 
This  secret  meanness,  even  the  barken  knots 
Of  the  old  trees  would  turn  to  eves  to  see  it, 

The  birds  would  tell  of  it,  and  all  the  leaves 
Whisper  above  me :  ‘Nauh aught  is  a  thief  !’ 

The  sun  would  know  it,  and  the  stars  that  hide 
Behind  his  light  would  watch  me,  and  at  night 
Follow  me  with  their  sharp,  accusing  eyes. 

Yea,  thou,  God,  seest  me!”  Then  Nauhaught  drew 
Closer  his  belt  of  leather,  dulling  thus 
The  pain  of  hunger,  and  walked  bravely  back 
To  the  brown  fishing  hamlet  by  the  sea ; 

And,  pausing  at  the  inn-door,  cheerily  asked : 

“Who  hath  lost  aught  to-day?”  “I,”  said  a  voice; 
“Ten  golden  pieces,  in  a  silken  purse, 
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My  daughter’s  handiwork.”  He  looked,  and  lo ! 

One  stood  before  him  in  a  coat  of  frieze, 

And  the  glazed  hat  of  a  sea-faring  man, 

Shrewd-faced,. broad-shouldered,  with  no  trace  of  wings. 
Marvelling,  he  dropped  within  the  stranger’s  hand 
The  silken  web,  and  turned  to  go  his  way. 

But  the  man  said :  “A  tithe  at  least  is  yours ; 

Take  it  in  God’s  name  as  an  honest  man.” 

And  as  the  deacon’s  dusky  fingers  closed 
Over  the  golden  gift,  “Yea.,  in  God’s  name 
I  take  it,  with  a  poor  man’s  thanks,”  he  said. 

So  down  the  street  that,  like  a  river  of  sand, 

Ban,  white  in  sunshine,  to  the  summer  sea, 

He  sought  his  home,  singing  and  praising  God ; 

And  when  his  neighbors  in  their  careless  way 
Spoke  of  the  owner  of  the  silken  purse — 

A  Wellfleet  skipper,  known  in  every  port 
That  the  Cape  opens  in  its  sandy  wall — 

He  answered,  with  a  wise  smile,  to  himself : 

“I  saw  the  angel  where  they  see  a  man.” 


AESCHYLUS’  PROMETHEUS  BOUND  * 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED: 


Strength. 

Force. 

Vulcan. 

Prometheus. 


Chorus  of  Nymphs,  daughters  of 
Ocean. 

Io,  daughter  of  Inachus. 
Mercury. 


The  scene  throughout  is  a  rocky  gorge  in  a  distant  desert  of  Scythia. 


Prolojue  and  Prometheus’  Soliloquy. 

Strength  and  Force  bring  in  Prometheus;  Vulcan  accompanying 

with  his  tools. 

Strength.  We  are  come  to  a  plain,  the  distant  boundary  of 
the  earth,  to  the  Scythian  track,  to  an  untrodden  desert.  Vul¬ 
can,  it  behooves  thee  that  the  mandates,  which  thy  Sire  imposed, 
be  thy  concern, — to  bind  this  daring  wretch  to  the  lofty-crag- 
5  ged  rocks,  in  fetters  of  adamantine  chains  that  cannot  be 
broken.  For  he  stole  and  gave  to  mortals  thy  honour,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  fire  [that  aids]  all  arts.  Hence  for  such  a  trespass 
he  must  needs  give  retribution  to  the  gods;  that  he  may  be 
taught  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  Jupiter,  and  to  cease 
10  from  his  philanthropic  disposition. 

Vulcan.  Strength  and  Force,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
the  mandate  of  Jupiter  has  now  its  consummation,  and  there 
is  no  further  obstacle.  But  I  have  not  the  courage  to  bind 
perforce  a  kindred  god  to  this  weather-beaten  ravine.  Yet 
15  in  every  way  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  courage  for  this 
task;  for  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  disregard  the  directions  of 
the  Sire.  Lofty-scheming  son  of  right-counselling  Themis, 
unwilling  shall  I  rivet  thee  unwilling  in  indissoluble  shackles 
to  this  solitary  rock,  where  nor  voice  nor  form  of  any  one  of 
20  mortals  shalt  thou  see;  but  slowly  scorched  by  the  bright 
blaze  of  the  sun  thou  shalt  lose  the  bloom  of  thy  complexion; 
and  to  thee  joyous  shall  night  in  spangled  robe  veil  the  light; 
and  the  sun  again  disperse  the  hoar-frost  of  the  mom;  and 


*  Buckley’s  literal  prose  version  of  this  play  is  the  one  here  given. 
Some  of  the  beauties  of  poetic  expression  must  be,  in  sueli  a  version, 
sacrificed  to  make  “as  close  a  verbal  transcript  of  the  original  as  could 
be  done  without  absolute  violation  of  good  taste.”  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Latin  names  of  characters  are  used  throughout. 
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evermore  shall  the  pain  of  the  present  evil  waste  thee;  for  no 
25  one  yet  horn  shall  release  thee.  Such  fruits  hast  thou  reaped 
from  thy  friendly  disposition  to  mankind.  For  thou,  a  god,  not 
crouching  beneath  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  hast  imparted  to 
mortals  honours  beyond  what  was  right.  In  requital  whereof 
thou  shalt  keep  sentinel  on  this  cheerless  rock,  standing  erect, 
30  sleepless,  not  bending  a  knee  :  and  many  laments  and  una¬ 
vailing  groans  shalt  thou  utter;  for  the  heart  of  Jupiter  is  hard 
to  he  entreated ;  and  every  one  that  has  newly  acquired  power 
is  stern. 

St.  Well,  well !  Why  art  thou  delaying  and  vainly  com- 
35  miserating?  Why  loatliest  thou  not  the  god  that  is  most  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  gods,  who  has  betrayed  thy  prerogative  to  mortals  ? 

Vul.  Relationship  arid  intimacy  are  of  great  power. 

St.  I  grant  it — but  how  is  it  possible  to  disobey  the  Sire’s 
word  ?  Dreadest  thou  not  this  the  rather  ? 

40  Vul .  Aye  truly  thou  art  ever  pitiless  and  full  of  boldness. 

St-.  For  to  deplore  this  wretch  is  no  cure  [for  him].  But 
concern  not  thou  thyself  vainly  with  matters  that  are  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Vul.  0  much  detested  handicraft ! 

45'  St.  Wherefore  loatliest  thou  it!  for  with  the  ills  now  pre¬ 
sent  thy  craft  in  good  truth  is  not  at  all  chargeable. 

Vul.  For  all  that,  I  would  that  some  other  had  obtained 
this. 

St.  Every  thing  has  been  achieved  except  for  the  gods  to 
50  rule;  for  no  one  is  free  save  Jupiter. 

Vul.  I  know  it — and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

St.  Wilt  thou  not  then  bestir  thyself  to  cast  fetters  about 
this  wretch,  that  the  Sire  may  not  espy  thee  loitering? 

Vul.  Aye,  and  in  truth  you  may  see  the  manacles  ready. 

55  St.  Take  them,  and  with  mighty  force  clench  them  with 
the  mallet  about  his  hands;  rivet  him  close  to  the  crags. 

Vul.  This  work  of  ours  is  speeding  to  its  consummation 
and  loiters  not. 

St.  Smite  harder,  tighten,  slacken  at  no  point,  for  he  hath 
60  cunning  to  find  outlets  even  from  impracticable  difficulties. 

Vul.  This  arm  at  all  events  is  fastened  inextricably. 

St.  And  now  clasp  this  securely,  that  he  may  perceive  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  duller  contriver  than  J upiter. 

Vul.  Save  this  [sufferer],  no  one  could  with  reason  find 
65  fault  with  me. 
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St.  Now  by  main  force  rivet  the  ruthless  fang  of  an  ada¬ 
mantine  wedge  right  through  his  breast. 

T  ul.  Alas  !  alas  !  Prometheus,  I  sigh  over  thy  sufferings. 

St.  Again  art  thou  hanging  back,  and  sighest  thou  over 
70  the  enemies  of  Jupiter?  Look  to  it,  that  thou  hast  not  at 
some  time  to  mourn  for  thvself. 

T  ul.  Thou  beholdest  a  spectacle  ill-sighted  to  the  eye. 

St.  I  behold  this  wretch  receiving  his  deserts.  But  fling 
thou  these  girths  round  his  sides. 

75  Vul.  I  must  needs  do  this;  urge  me  not  very  much. 

St.  Aye,  but  I  will  urge  thee,  and  set  thee  on  too.  Move 
downwards,  and  strongly  link  his  legs. 

Vul.  And  in  truth  the  task  is  done  with  no  long  toil. 

St.  With  main  force  now  smite  the  galling  fetters,  since 
80  stem  indeed  is  the  inspector  of  this  work. 

Vul.  Thy  tongue  sounds  in  accordance  with  thy  form. 

St.  Yield  thou  to  softness,  but  taunt  not  me  with  ruthless¬ 
ness  and  harshness  of  temper. 

Vul.  Let  us  go;  since  he  hath  the  shackles  about  his  limbs. 
85  St.  There-,  now  be  insolent;  and  after  pillaging  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  gods,  confer  them  on  creatures  of  a  day.  In 
what  will  mortals  be  able  to  alleviate  these  agonies  of  thine  ? 
By  no  true  title  do  the  divinities  call  thee  Prometheus;  for 
thou  thyself  hast  need  of  a  Prometheus,  by  means  of  which  you 
90  will  slip  out  of  this  fate. 

[ Exeunt  Strength  and  Force. 

Prometheus.  0  divine  asther;  and  ye  swift-winged  breezes, 
and  ye  fountains  of  rivers,  and  countless  dimpling  of  the  waves 
of  the  deep,  and  thou  earth,  mother  of  all — and  to  the  all- 
seeing  orb  of  the  Sun  I  appeal ;  look  upon  me,  what  treatment 
95  I  a  god,  am  enduring  at  the  hand  of  the  gods!  Behold  with 
what  indignities  mangled  I  shall  have  to  wrestle  through  time 
of  years  innumerable.  Such  an  ignominious  bondage  hath  the 
new  ruler  of  the  immortals  devised  against  me.  Alas !  alas ! 
I  sigh  over  the  present  suffering,  and  that  which  is  coming  on. 

100  How,  where  must  a  termination  of  these  toils  arise?  And  yet 
what  is  it  I  am  saying  ?  I  know  beforehand  all  futurity  exact¬ 
ly,  and  no  suffering  will  come  upon  me  unlooked-for.  But 
I  needs  must  bear  my  doom  as  easily  as  may  be,  knowing 
as  I  do,  that  the  might  of  Necessity  cannot  be  resisted. 

105  But  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  me  either  to  hold  my  peace,  or 
not  to  hold  my  peace  touching  these  my  fortunes.  For  having 
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bestowed  boons  upon  mortals,  I  am  enthralled  unhappy  in  these 
hardships.  And  I  am  he  that  searched  out  the  source  of  fire, 
by  stealth  borne-off  enclosed  in  a  fennel-rod,  which  has  shewn 
110  itself  a  teacher  of  every  art  to  mortals,  and  a  great  resource. 
Such  then  as  this  is  the  vengeance  that  I  endure  for  my  tres¬ 
passes,  being  riveted  in  fetters  beneath  the  naked  sky. 

Hah  !  what  sound,  what  ineffable  odour,  hath  been  wafted  to 
me,  emanating  from  a  god,  or  from  mortal,  or  of  some  in- 
115  termediate  nature  ?  Has  there  come  any  one  to  the  remote 
rock  as  a  spectator  of  my  sufferings,  or  with  what  intent! 
Behold  me  an  ill-fated  god  in  durance,  the  foe  of  Jupiter, 
him  that  hath  incurred  the  detestation  of  all  the  gods  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  court  of  Jupiter,  by  reason  of  my  excessive  friendli- 
120  ness  to  mortals.  Alas!  alas!  what  can  this  hasty  motion  of 
birds  be  which  I  again  hear  hard  by  me  ?  The  air  too  is  whist¬ 
ling  faintly  with  the  whirrings  of  pinions.  Every  thing  that 
approaches  is  to  me  an  object  of  dread. 

Choral  Entrance. 

Chorus.  Dread  thou  nothing;  for  this  is  a  friendly  band 
125  that  has  come  with  the  fleet  rivalry  of  their  pinions  to  this 
rock,  after  prevailing  with  difficulty  on  the  mind  of  our  father. 
And  the  swiftly-wafting  breezes  escorted  me:  for  the  echo 
of  the  clang  of  steel  pierced  to  the  recess  of  our  grots,  and 
banished  my  demur  e-looking  reserve;  and  I  sped  without  my 
130  sandals  in  mv  winged  chariot. 

V—  v_2  _ 

Pr.  Alas !  alas !  ye  offspring  of  prolific  Thetys,  and 
daughters  of  Ocean  your  sire,  who  rolls  around  the  whole 
earth  in  his  unslumbering  stream;  look  upon  me,  see  clasped 
in  what  bonds  I  shall  keep  an  unenviable  watch  on  the  top-most 
135  crags  of  this  ravine. 

Ch.  I  see,  Prometheus;  and  a  fearful  mist  full  of  tears 
darts  over  mine  eyes,  as  I  look  on  thy  frame  withering  on  the 
rocks,  in  these  galling  adamantine  fetters:  for  new  pilots  are 
the  masters  of  Olympus,  and  Jove,  contrary  to  right,  lords 
140  it  with  new  laws,  and  things  aforetime  had  in  reverence  he 
is  obliterating. 

Pr.  Oh  would  that  he  had  sent  me  beneath  the  earth,  and 
below  into  the  boundless  Tartarus  of  Hades  that  receives  the 
dead,  after  savagely  securing  me  in  indissoluble  bonds,  so  that 
145  no  god  at  any  time,  nor  any  other  being,  had  exulted  in  this 
my  doom.  Whereas  now,  hapless  one,  I,  the  sport  of  the  winds, 
suffer  pangs  that  gladden  my  foes. 
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Ch.  Who  of  the  gocls  is  so  hard-hearted  as  that  these  things 
should  be  grateful  to  him  ?  Who  is  there  that  sympathizes  not 
150  with  thy  sufferings.  Jove  excepted?  He  indeed,  in  his  wrath, 
assuming  an  inflexible  temper,  is  evermore  oppressing  the 
celestial  race  !  nor  will  he  cease  before  that  either  he  shall  have 
sated  his  heart,  or  some  one  by  some  stratagem  shall  have 
seized  upon  his  sovereignty  that  will  be  no  easy  prize. 

155  Pr.  In  truth  hereafter  the  president  of  the  immortals  shall 
have  need  of  me,  albeit  that  I  am  ignominiously  suffering  in 
stubborn  shackles,  to  discover  to  him  the  neiv  plot  by  which 
he  is  to  be  despoiled  of  his  sceptre  and  his  honours.  But  neither 
shall  he  win  me  by  the  honey-tongued  charms  of  persuasion; 
160  nor  will  I  at  any  time,  crouching  beneath  his  stern  threats, 
divulge  this  matter,  before  he  shall  have  released  me  from  my 
cruel  bonds,  and  shall  be  willing  to  yield  me  retribution  for 
this  outrage. 

Ch.  Thou  indeed  both  art  bold,  and  yieldest  nought  to  thv 
165  bitter  calamities,  but  art  over  free  in  thy  language.  But  pierc¬ 
ing  terror  is  worrying  my  soul;  for  I  fear  for  thy  fortunes. 
How,  when  will  it  be  thy  destiny  to  make  the  haven  and  see  the 
end  of  these  thy  sufferings?  for  the  son  of  Saturn  has  man¬ 
ners  that  supplication  cannot  reach,  and  an  inexorable  heart. 
170  Pr.  I  know  that  Jupiter  is  harsh,  and  keeps  justice  to  him¬ 
self  ;  but  for  all  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  softened  in  purpose, 
when  he  shall  be  crushed  in  this  way;  and,  after  calming 
his  unyielding  temper  with  eagerness  will  he  hereafter  come  in¬ 
to  league  and  friendship  with  me  that  will  eagerly  [welcome 
175  him.] 

First  Episode. 

Ch.  Unfold  and  speak  out  to  us  the  whole  story,  from  what 
accusation  has  Jupiter  seized  thee,  and  is  thus  disgracefully 
and  bitterly  tormenting  thee.  Inform  us,  if  thou  be  in  no 
respect  hurt  by  the  recital. 

180  Pr.  Painful  indeed  are  these  tilings  for  me  to  tell,  and 
painful  too  for  me  to  hold  my  peace,  and  in  every  way  grievous. 
As  soon  as  the  divinities  began  discord,  and  a  feud  was  stirred 
up  among  them  with  one  another, — one  party  wishing  to  eject 
Saturn  from  his  throne,  in  order  forsooth  that  Jupiter  might 
185  be  king,  and  others  expediting  the  reverse,  that  Jupiter  might 
at  no  time  rule  over  the  gods : — then  I,  when  I  gave  the  best 
advice,  was  not  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Titans,  children  of 
Uranus  and  Terra ;  but  they,  contemning  in  their  stout  spirits 
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wily  schemes,  fancied  that  without  any  trouble,  and  by  dint  of 
190  main  force,  they  were  to  win  the  sovereignty.  But  it  was  not 
once  only  that  my  mother  Themis,  and  Terra,  a  single  person 
with  many  titles,  had  forewarned  me  of  the  way  in  which  the 
future  would  be  accomplished ;  how  it  was  destined,  that,  not 
by  main  force,  nor  by  the  strong  hand,  but  by  craft  the  victors 
195  should  prevail.  When,  however,  I  explained  such  points  in  dis¬ 
course,  they  deigned  not  to  pay  me  any  regard  at  all.  Of  the 
plans  which  then  presented  themselves  to  me,  the  best  appeared, 
that  I  should  take  my  mother  and  promptly  side  with  Jupiter, 
who  was  right  willing  [to  receive  us] .  And  Tis  by  means  of 
200  my  counsels  that  the  murky  abyss  of  Tartarus  overwhelms  the 
antique  Saturn,  allies  and  all.  After  thus  being  assisted  by  me, 
the  tyrant  of  the  gods  hath  recompensed  me  with  this  foul 
recompense.  For  somehow  this  malady  attaches  to  tyranny, 
not  to  put  confidence  in  its  friends.  But  for  your  inquiries 
205  upon  what  charge  is  it  that  he  outrages  me,  this  I  will  make 
clear.  As  soon  as  he  had  established  himself  on  his  father’s 
throne,  he  assigns  forthwith  to  the  different  divinities  each 
his  honours,  and  he  was  marshalling  in  order  his  empire  :  but 
of  woe-begone  mortals  he  made  no  account,  but  wished,  after 
210  having  annihilated  the  entire  race,  to  plant  another  new  one. 
And  these  schemes  no  one  opposed  except  myself.  But  I  dared : 
I  ransomed  mortals  from  being  utterly  destroyed,  and  going- 
down  to  Hades.  ’Tis  for  this,  in  truth,  that  I  am  bent  by  suf¬ 
ferings  such  as  these,  agonising  to  endure,  and  piteous  to  look 
215  upon.  I  that  had  compassion  for  mortals,  have  myself  been 
deemed  unworthy  to  obtain  this,  but  mercilessly  am  thus 
coerced  to  order,  a  spectacle  inglorious  to  Jupiter. 

Ch.  Iron-hearted  and  formed  of  rock  too,  Prometheus,  is 
he,  who  condoles  not  with  thy  toils;  for  I  could  have  wished 
220  never  to  have  beheld  them,  and  now,  when  I  behold  them, 
I  am  pained  in  my  heart. 

Pr.  Aye,  in  very  deed  I  am  a  piteous  object  for  friends  to 
behold. 

Ch.  And  didst  thou  chance  to  advance  even  beyond  this? 
225  Pr.  Yes!  I  prevented  mortals  from  foreseeing  their  doom. 

Ch.  By  finding  what  remedy  for  this  malady? 

Pr.  I  caused  blind  hopes  to  dwell  within  them. 

Ch.  In  this  thou  gavest  a  mighty  benefit  to  mortals. 

Pr.  Over  and  above  these  boons,  however,  I  imparted  fire. 
230  to  them. 
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Ch.  And  do  the  creatures  of  a  day  now  possess  bright  fire  ? 

Pr.  Yes — from  which  they  will  moreover  learn  thoroughly 
many  arts. 

Ch.  Is  it  indeed  on  charges  such  as  these  that  Jupiter  is 
235  both  visiting  thee  with  indignities,  and  in  no  wise  grants  thee 
a  respite  from  thy  pains?  And  is  no  period  to  thy  toils  set 
before  thee? 

Pr.  None  other  assuredly,  but  when  it  may  please  him. 

Ch.  And  how  shall  it  be  his  good  pleasure?  What  hope  is 
240  there?  Seest  thou  not  that  thou  didst  err?  but  how  thou 
didst  err,  I  cannot  relate  wih  pleasure,  and  it  would  be  a  pain 
to  you.  But  let  us  leave  these  points,  and  search  thou  for 
some  escape  from  thine  agony. 

Pr.  ;Tis  easy,  for  any  one  that  hath  his  foot  unentangled 
245  by  sufferings,  both  to  exhort  and  to  admonish  him  that  is  in 
evil  plight.  But  I  knew  all  these  things  willingly,  willingly  I 
erred,  I  will  not  gainsay  it:  and  in  doing  service  to  mortals 
I  brought  upon  myself  sufferings.  Yet  not  at  all  did  I  imagine, 
that,  in  such  a  punishment  as  this,  I  was  to  wither  away  upon 
250  lofty  rocks,  meeting  with  this  desolate  solitary  crag.  And  yet 
wail  ye  not  over  my  present  sorrows,  but  after  alighting  on  the 
ground,  list  ye  to  the  fortune  that  is  coming  on,  that  ye 
may  learn  the  whole  throughout.  Yield  to  me,  yield 
ye,  take  ye  a  share  in  the  woes  of  him  that  is  now  suffer- 
255  ing.  Hence  in  the  same  way  doth  calamities  roaming  to  and 
fro  settle  down  on  different  individuals. 

Ch.  Upon  those  who  are  nothing  loath  hast  thou  urged  this, 
Prometheus;  and  now  having  with  light  step  quitted  my 
rapidly-wafted  chariot-seat,  and  the  pure  aether,  highway  of 
260  the  feathered  race,  I  will  draw  near  to  this  rugged  ground: 
and  I  long  to  hear  the  whole  tale  of  thy  sufferings. 

Enter  Ocean-. 

Ocean.  I  am  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  having 
passed  over  [it]  to  thee,  Prometheus,  guiding  this  winged  steed 
of  mine,  swift  of  pinion,  by  my  will,  without  a  bit;  and,  rest 
265  assured,  I  sorrow  with  thy  misfortunes.  For  both  the  tie  of 
kindred  thus  constrains  me,  and  relationship  apart,  there  is 
no  one  on  whom  I  would  bestow  a  larger  share  [of  my  regard] 
than  to  thyself.  And  thou  shalt  know  that  these  words  are 
sincere,  and  that  it  is  not  in  me  vainly  to  do  lip-service:  for 
270  come,  signifv  to  me  in  what  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  assist 
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thee;  for  at  no  time  shalt  thou  say  that  thou  hast  a  stauncher 
friend  than  Oceanus. 

Pr.  Hah !  what  means  this  ?  and  hast  thou  too  come  to 
be  a  witness  of  my  pangs?  How  hast  thou  ventured,  after 
275  quitting  both  the  stream  that  bears  thy  name,  and  the  rock- 
roofed  self -wrought  grots,  to  come  into  the  iron-teeming  land? 
Is  it  that  you  may  contemplate  my  misfortunes,  and  as  sym¬ 
pathising  with  my  woes  that  thou  hast  come?  Behold  a  spec¬ 
tacle,  me  here  the  friend  of  Jupiter,  that  helped  to  establish 
280  his  sovereignty,  with  what  pains  I  am  bent  by  him. 

Oc.  I  see,  Prometheus,  and  to  thee,  subtle  as  thou  art,  I 
wish  to  give  the  best  counsel,  jvnow  thyself,  and  assume  to 
thyself  new  manners;  for  among  the  gods  too  there  is  a  new 
monarch.  But  if  thou  wilt  utter  words  thus  harsh  and  whet- 
285  ted,  Jupiter  mayhap,  though  seated  far  aloft,  will  hear  thee 
so  that  the  present  bitterness  of  sufferings  will  seem  to  thee 
to  be  child^s  play.  But,  0  hapless  one,  dismiss  the  passion 
which  thou  feelest,  and  search  for  a  deliverance  from  these 
sufferings  of  thine.  Old-fashioned  maxims  these,  it  may  be, 
290  I  appear  to  thee  to  utter;  yet  such  become  the  wages  of  the 
tongue  that  talks  too  proudly.  But  not  even  yet  art  thou 
humble,  nor  submittest  to  ills;  and  in  addition  to  those  that 
already  beset  thee,  thou  art  willing  to  bring  others  upon  thee. 
Yet  not,  if  at  least  thou  takest  me  for  thy  instructor,  will 
295  thou  stretch  out  thy  leg  against  the  pricks;  as  thou  seest  that 
a  harsh  monarch,  and  one  that  is  not  subject  to  control,  is 
lording  it.  And  now  I  for  my  part  will  go,  and  will  essay, 
if  I  be  able,  to  disenthral  thee  from  these  thy  pangs.  But  be 
thou  still,  nor  be  ever  impetuous  in  thy  language.  What! 
300  knowest  thou  not  exactly,  extremely  intelligent  as  thou  art, 
that  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  f roward  tongue  ? 

Pr.  I  give  thee  joy,  because  that  thou  hast  escaped  censure, 
after  taking  part  in  and  venturing  along  with  me  in  all  things. 
And  now  leave  him  alone,  and  let  it  not  concern  thee.  For 
305  in  no  wise  wilt  thou  persuade  him ;  for  he  is  not  open  to  per¬ 
suasion.  And  look  thou  well  to  it  that  thou  take  not  harm 
thyrself  by  the  journey. 

Oc.  Thou  art  far  better  calculated  by  nature  to  instruct 
thy  neighbours  than  thyself :  I  draw  my  conclusion  from  fact, 
310  and  not  from  word.  But  think  not  for  a  moment  to  divert 
me  from  the  attempt.  For  I  am  confident,  yea,  I  am  confident, 
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that  J upiter  will  grant  me  this  boon,  so  as  to  release  thee  from 
these  pangs  of  thine. 

Pr.  In  part  I  commend  thee,  and  will  by  no  means  at  any 
315  time  cease  to  do  so.  For  in  zeal  to  serve  me  thou  lackest 
nothing.  But  trouble  thyself  not;  for  in  vain,  without  being 
of  any  service  to  me,  wilt  thou  labour,  if  in  any  respect  thou 
art  willing  to  labour.  But  hold  thou  thy  peace,  and  keep  thy¬ 
self  out  of  harm/s  way ;  for  I,  though  I  be  in  misfortune,  would 
320  not  on  this  account  be  willing  that  sufferings  should  befall  as 
many  as  possible.  No,  indeed,  since  also  the  disasters  of  my 
brother  Atlas  gall  my  heart,  who  is  stationed  in  the  western 
regions,  sustaining  on  his  shoulders  the  pillar  of  heaven  and 
of  earth,  a  burthen  not  of  easy  grasp.  I  commiserated  too 
325  when  I  beheld  the  earthborn  inmate  of  the  Cilician  caverns, 
a  tremendous  prodigy,  the  hundred-headed  impetuous  Typhon, 
overpowered  by  force,  who  withstood  all  the  gods,  hissing 
slaughter  from  his  hungry  jaws;  and  from  his  eyes  there 
flashed  a  hideous  glare,  as  though  he  would  perforce  over- 
330  throw  the  sovereignty  of  Jove.  But  the  sleepless  shaft  of 
Jupiter  came  upon  him,  the  descending  thunderbolt  breathing 
forth  flame,  which  scared  him  out  of  his  presumptuous  brava¬ 
does;  for  having  been  smitten  to  his  very  soul  he  was  crum¬ 
bled  to  a  cinder,  and  thunder-blasted  in  his  prowess.  And 
335  now,  a  helpless  and  paralyzed  form,  is  he  lying  hard  by  a 
narrow  frith,  pressed  down  beneath  the  roots  of  JEtna.  And 
seated  on  the  topmost  peaks,  Vulcan  forges  the  molten  masses, 
whence  there  shall  one  day  burst  forth  floods  devouring  with 
fell  jaws  the  level  fields  of  fruitful  Sicily;  with  rage  such  as 
340  this  shall  Typhon  boil  over  in  hot  artillery  of  a  never-glutted 
fire-breathing  storm;  albeit  he  hath  been  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter.  But  thou  art  no  novice,  nor  need- 
est  thou  me  for  thine  instructor.  Save  thyself  as  best  thou 
knowest  how;  but  I  will  exhaust  my  present  fate  until  such 
345  time  as  the  spirit  of  Jupiter  shall  abate  its  wrath. 

Oc.  Knowest  thou  not  this  then,  Prometheus,  that  words 
are  the  physicians  of  a  distempered  feeling  ? 

Pr.  True,  if  one  seasonably  soften  down  the  heart,  and  do 
not  with  rude  violence  reduce  a  swelling  spirit. 

350  Oc.  Aye,  but  in  foresight  along  with  boldness,  what  mis¬ 
chief  is  there  that  thou  seest  to  be  inherent?  Inform  me. 

Pr.  Superfluous  trouble  and  trifling  folly. 

Oc.  Suffer  me  to  sicken  in  this  said  sickness,  since  Tis  of 
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the  highest  advantage  for  one  that  is  wise  not  to  seem  to  be 
wise. 

Pr.  (  jST ot  so,  for)  this  trespass  will  seem  to  be  mine. 

Oc.  Thy  language  is  plainly  sending  me  back  to  my  home. 

Pr.  Lest  thy  lamentation  over  me  bring  thee  into  ill-will. 

Oc.  What  with  him  who  hath  lately  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  that  ruleth  over  all? 

Pr.  Beware  of  him  lest  at  any  time  his  heart  be  moved 
to  wrath. 

Oc.  Thy  disaster,  Prometheus,  is  my  monitor. 

Pr.  Away !  withdraw  thee,  keep  thy  present  determination. 

Oc.  On  me,  hastening  to  start,  hast  thou  urged  this  in¬ 
junction;  for  my  winged  quadruped  flaps  with  his  pinions  the 
smooth  track  of  aether ;  and  blithely  would  he  recline  his  limbs 
in  his  stalls  at  home.  [ Exit  Ocean. 

First  Stasimon. 

Ch.  I  bewail  thee  for  thy  lost  fate,  Prometheus.  A  flood 
of  trickling  tears  from  my  yielding  eyes  has  bedewed  my  cheek 
with  its  humid  gushings;  for  Jupiter  commanding  this  thine 
unenviable  doom  by  laws  of  his  own,  displays  his  spear  ap¬ 
pearing  superior  o’er  the  gods  of  old.  And  now  the  whole 
land  echoes  with  wailing — they  wail  thy  stately  and  time-graced 
honours,  and  those  of  thy  brethren;  and  all  they  of  mortal 
race  that  occupy  a  dwelling  neighbouring  on  hallowed  Asia, 
mourn  with  thy  deeply-deplorable  sufferings':  the  virgins  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Colchis  too,  fearless  of  the  fight,  and  the 
Scythian  horde  who  possess  the  most  remote  region  of  earth 
around  lake  Mseotis :  and  the  warlike  flower  of  Arabia,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  a  fortress  on  the  craggy  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caucasus,  a  warrior-host,  clamouring  amid  sharply-barbed 
spears. 

One  other  god  onlv  indeed  have  I  heretofore  beheld  in 

c? 

miseries,  the  Titan  Atlas,  subdued  by  the  galling  of  ada¬ 
mantine  bonds,  who  evermore  in  his  back  is  groaning  beneath 
the  excessive  mighty  mass  of  the  pole  of  heaven.  And  the 
billow  of  the  deep  roars  as  it  falls  in  cadence,  the  depth 
moans,  and  the  murky  vault  of  Hades  rumbles  beneath  the 
earth,  and  the  fountains  of  the  pure  streaming  rivers  wail 
for  his  piteous  pains. 

Second  Episode. 

Pr.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  suppose  that  I  am  holding  my 
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peace  from  pride  or  self-will :  but  by  reflection  am  I  gnawed 
to  the  heart,  seeing  myself  thus  ignominously  entreated. 
395  And  yet  who  but  myself  defined  completely  the  preroga¬ 
tives  for  these  same  new  gods?  But  on  these  matters  I 

say  nothing,  for  I  should  speak  to  you  already  acquainted 
with  these  things.  But  for  the  misfortunes  that  existed 
among  mortals,  hear  how  I  made  them,  that  aforetime  lived 
400  as  infants,  rational  and  possessed  of  intellect.  And  I  will 
tell  you,  having  no  complaint  against  mankind,  as  detailing 
the  kindness  of  the  boons  which  I  bestowed  upon  them: — 
they  who  at  first  seeing  saw  in  vain,  hearing  they  heard 
not.  But,  like  to  the  forms  of  dreams,  for  a  long  time 

405  they  used  to  huddle  togther  all  things  at  random,  and 

nought  knew  they  about  brick-built  and  sun-ward  houses, 
nor  carpentry:  but  they  dwelt  in  the  excavated  earth  like 
tiny  emmets  in  the  sunless  depths  of  caverns.  And  they  had 
no  sure  sign  either  of  winter,  or  of  flowery  spring,  or  of 
410  fruitful  summer  :  but  they  used  to  do  every  thing  without 
judgment,  until  indeed  I  showed  to  them  the  risings  of  the 
stars  and  their  settings,  hard  to  be  discerned. 

And  verily  I  discovered  for  them  Numbers,  the  surpassing 
all  inventions,  the  combinations  too  of  letters,  and  Memory, 
415  effective  mother-nurse  of  all  arts.  I  also  first  bound  with 
yokes  beasts  submissive  to  the  collars;  and  in  order  that 
with  their  bodies  they  might  become  to  mortals  substitutes 
for  their  severest  toils,  I  brought  steeds  under  cars  obedient 
to  the  rein,  a  glory  to  pompous  luxury.  And  none  other 
420  than  I  invented  the  canvas-winged  chariots  of  mariners  that 
roam  over  the  ocean.  "  After  discovering  for  mortals  such 
inventions,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  myself  have  no  device  whereby 
I  may  escape  from  my  present  misery. 

Cli.  Thou  hast  suffered  unseemly  ills,  balked  in  thy  dis-' 
425  cretion  thou  art  erring;  and  like  a  bad  physician,  having 
fallen  into  a  distemper  thou  art  faint-hearted,  and,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  thyself,  thou  canst  not  discover  by  what  manner  of 
medicines  thou  mayest  be  cured. 

Pr.  When  thou  hearest  the  rest  of  my  tale,  thou  wilt 
430  wonder  still  more  what  arts  and  resources  I  contrived.  For 
the  greatest — if  that  any  one  fell  into  a  distemper,  there  was 
no  remedy,  neither  in  the  way  of  diet,  nor  of  liniment,  nor 
of  potion,  but  for  lack  of  medicines  they  used  to  pine  away 
to  skeletons,  before  that  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  composition 
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435  of  mild  remedies,  wherewith  they  ward  off  all  their  maladies. 
Many  modes  too  of  the  divining  art  did  I  classify,  and  was 
the  first  that  discriminated  among  dreams  those  which  are 
destined  to  be  a  trne  vision;  obscure  vocal  omens  too  I  made 
known  to  them;  tokens  also  incidental  on  the  road,  and  the 
440  flight  of  birds  of  crooked  talons  I  clearly  defined,  both  those 
that  are  in  their  nature  auspicious,  and  the  ill-omened,  and 
what  the  kind  of  life  that  each  leads,  and  what  are  their 
feuds  and  endearments  and  intercourse  one  with  another: 
the  smoothness  too  of  the  entrails,  and  what  hue  they  must 
445  have  to  be  acceptable  to  the  gods,  the  various  happy  for¬ 
mations  of  the  gall  and  liver,  and  the  limbs  enveloped  in  fat, 
and  having  roasted  the  long  chine  I  pointed  out  to  mortals  the 
way  into  an  abstruse  art ;  and  I  brought  to  light  the  fiery  sym¬ 
bols  that  were  aforetime  wrapt  in  darkness.  Such  indeed  were 
450  these  boons;  and  the  gains  to  mankind  that  were  hidden 
under  ground,  brass,  iron,  silver,  and  gold, — who  could  assert 
that  he  had  discovered  before  me?  No  one,  I  well  know, 
who  does  not  mean  to  idly  babble.  And  in  one  brief  sentence 
learn  the  whole  at  once — All  arts  among  the  human  race  are 
455  from  Prometheus. 

Ch.  Do  not  now  serve  the  human  race  beyond  what  is 
profitable,  nor  disregard  thyself  in  thy  distress:  since  I  have 
good  hopes  that  thou  shalt  yet  be  liberated  from  these  shackles, 
and  be  not  one  whit  less  powerful  than  Jove. 

460  Pr.  Not  at  all  in  this  way  is  Fate,  that  brings  events  to 
their  consummation  ordained  to  accomplished  these  things :  but 
after  having  been  bent  by  countless  sufferings  and  calamities, 
thus  am  I  to  escape  from  my  shackles.  And  art  is  far  less 
powerful  than  necessity. 

465  Ch.  Who  then  is  the  pilot  of  necessity? 

Pr.  The  triform  Fates  and  the  remembering  Furies. 

Ch.  Is  Jupiter  then  less  powerful  than  these? 

Pr.  Most  certainly  he  cannot  at  any  rate  escape  his  doom. 

Ch.  Why,  what  is  doomed  for  Jupiter  but  to  reign  for  ever 
470  more? 

Pr.  This  thou  mayest  not  yet  learn,  and  do  not  press  it. 

Ch.  Mis  surely  some  solemn  mvsterv  that  thou  veilest. 

Pr.  Make  mention  of  some  other  matter ;  it  is  by  no  means 
seasonable  to  proclaim  this ;  but  it  must  be  shrouded  in  deep  • 
475  est  concealment:  for  it  is  by  keeping  this  secret  that  I  (am  to 
escape  from  my  ignominious  shackles  and  miseries. 
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Second  Stasimon. 

Ch.  Never  may  Jupiter,  who  directs  all  things,  set  his 
might  in  opposition  to  my  purpose,  nor  may  I  be  backward 
in  attending  upon  the  gods  at  their  hallowed  banquets,  at 
480  which  oxen  are  sacrificed,  beside  the  restless  stream  of  my  sire 
Ocean;  and  may  I  not  trespass  in  my  words;  but  may  this 
feeling  abide  by  me  and  never  melt  away.  Sweet  it  is 
to  pass  through  a  long  life  in  confident  hopes,  making  the 
spirits  swell  with  bright  merriment;  but  I  shudder  as  I 

4S5  behold  thee  harrowed  by  agonies  incalculable .  For  not 

standing  in  awe  of  Jupiter,  thou,  Prometheus,  in  thy  self-will 
honourest  mortals  to  excess.  Come,  my  friend,  own  how 
boonless  was  the  boon;  say  where  is  any  aid?  What  relief 
can  come  from  the  creatures  of  a  day?  S  a  west  thou  not  the 
490  powerless  weakness,  nought  better  than  a  dream,  in  which  the 
blind  race  of  men  is  entangled?  Never  shall  at  any  time  the 
schemes  of  mortals  evade  the  harmonious  system  of  Jupiter. 
This  I  learned  by  witnessing  thy  destructive  fate,  Prometheus. 
And  far  different  is  this  strain  that  now  flits  towards  me  from 
495  that  hymenaeal  chant  which  I  raised  around  the  baths  and 
thy  couch  with  the  consent  of  nuptials,  when,  after  having 
won  Hesione  with  thy  love-tokens,  thou  didst  conduct  her 
our  sister  to  be  thy  bride,  the  sharer  of  thy  bed. 

Third  Episode. 

Enter  Io. 

Io.  What  land  is  this  ?  what  race  ?  whom  shall  I  say  I  here 
500  behold  storm-tossed  in  rocky  fetters?  Of  what  trespass  is 
the  retribution  destroying  thee?  Declare  to  me  into  what 
part  of  earth  I  forlorn  have  roamed.  Ah  me !  alas !  alas ! 
again  the  hornet  stings  me  miserable :  0  earth  avert,  the 
goblin  of  earthborn  Argus:  I  am  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
505  the  neatherd  of  thousand  eyes,  for  he  is  journeying  on, 
keeping  a  cunning  glance,  whom  not  even  after  death 
does  earth  conceal:  but  issuing  forth  from  among  the  de¬ 
parted  he  chases  me  miserable,  and  he  makes  me  to  wan¬ 
der  famished  along  the  shingled  strand,  while  the  sound- 
510  ing  wax-compacted  pipe  drones  on  a  sleepy  strain.  Oh ! 
oh  !  ye  powers  !  Oh  !  powers  !  whither  do  my  far-roaming 
wanderings  convey  me?  In  what,  in  what,  O  son  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  hast  thou,  having  found  me  transgressing,  shackled 
me  in  these  pangs  ?  Ah  !  ah  !  and  art  thus  wearing  out  a 
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timorous  wretch  phrensied  with  sting-driven  fear.  Burn  me 
with  fire,  or  bury  me  in  earth,  or  give  me  for  food  to  the 
monsters  of  the  deep,  and  grudge  me  not  these  prayers,  0 
king!  Amply  have  my  much-traversed  wanderings  harassed 
me;  nor  can  I  discover  how  I  may  avoid  pain.  Hearest 
thou  the  address  of  the  ox-horned  maiden? 

Pr.  How  can  I  fail  to  hear  the  damsel  that  is  phrenzy- 
driven  by  the  hornet,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  warms 
the  heart  of  Jupiter  with  love,  and  now,  abhorred  of  Juno, 
is  driven  perforce  courses  of  exceeding  length? 

Io.  From  whence  utterest  thou  the  name  of  my  father  ? 
Tell  me,  the  woe-begone,  who  thou  art,  who,  1  say,  0  hap¬ 
less  one,  that  hast  thus  correctly  accosted  me  miserable,  and 
hast  named  the  heaven-inflicted  disorder  which  wastes  me, 
fretting  with  its  maddening  stings  ?  Ah !  ah !  violently 
driven  by  the  famishing  tortures  of  my  boundings  have  I 
come  a  victim  to  the  wrathful  counsels  of  Juno.  And  of  the 
ill-fated  who  are  there,  ah  me !  that  endure  woes  such  as 
mine  ?  But  do  thou  clearly  define  to  me  what  remains  for  me 
to  suffer,  what  salve:  what  remedy  there  is  for  my  malady, 
discover  to  me,  if  at  all  thou  knowest:  speak,  tell  it  to  the 
wretched  roaming  damsel. 

Pr.  I  will  tell  thee  clearly  everything  which  thou  desirest 
to  learn,  not  interweaving  riddles,  but  in  plain  language,  as 
it  is  right  to  open  the  mouth  to  friends.  Thou  seest  him 
that  bestowed  fire  on  mortals,  Prometheus. 

Io.  0  thou  that  didst  dawn  a  common  benefit  upon  mor¬ 
tals,  wretched  Prometheus,  as  penance  for  what  offence  art 
thou  thus  suffering? 

Pr.  I  have  just  ceased  lamenting  my  own  pangs. 

Io.  Wilt  thou  not  then  accord  to  me  this  boon  ? 

Pr.  Say  what  it  is  that  thou  art  asking,  for  thou  mightst 
learn  every  thing  from  me. 

Io.  Say  who  it  was  that  bound  thee  fast  in  this  cleft? 

Pr.  The  decree  of  Jupiter,  but  the  hand  of  Vulcan. 

Io.  And  for  what  offences  art  thou  paying  the  penalty? 

Pr.  Thus  much  alone  is  all  that  I  can  clearly  explain  to 
thee. 

Io.  At  least,  in  addition  to  this,  discover  what  time  shall 
be  to  me  woe-worn  the  limit  of  my  wanderings. 

Pr.  Hot  to  learn  this  is  better  for  thee  than  to  learn  it. 

Io.  Yet  conceal  not  from  me  what  I  am  to  endure. 
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Pr.  Nay,  I  grudge  thee  not  this  gift. 

Io.  Why  then  delayest  thou  to  utter  the  whole? 

Pr.  ’Tis  not  reluctance,  but  I  am  loth  to  shock  thy  feelings. 
560  Io.  Do  not  be  more  anxious  on  my  account  than  is  agree¬ 
able  to  me. 

Pr.  Since  thou  art  eager,  I  must  needs  tell  thee:  attend 
thou. 

Ch.  Not  yet,  however  ;  but  grant  me  also  a  share  of  the 
565  pleasure.  Let  us  first  leam  the  malady  of  this  maiden,  from 
her  own  tale  of  her  destructive  fortunes;  but,  for  the  sequel 
of  her  afflictions  let  her  be  informed  by  thee. 

Pr.  It  is  thy  part,  Io,  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
these  now  before  thee,  both  for  all  other  reasons,  and  that 
570  they  are  the  sisters  of  thy  father.  Since  to  weep  and  lament 
over  misfortunes,  when  one  is  sure  to  win  a  tear  from  the 
listeners,  is  well  worth  the  while. 

Io.  I  know  not  how  I  should  disobey  you;  and  in  a  plain 
tale  ye  shall  learn  every  thing  that  ye  desire:  and  yet  I  am 
575  pained  even  to  speak  of  the  tempest  that  hath  been  sent 
upon  me  from  heaven,  and  the  utter  marring  of  my  per¬ 
son,  whence  it  suddenly  came  upon  me,  a  wretched  crea¬ 
ture  !  For  nightly  visions  thronging  to  my  maiden  chamber, 
would  entice  me  with  smooth  words:  “0  damsel,  greatly 
580  fortunate,  why  dust  thou  live  long  time  in  maidenhood,  when 
it  is  in  thy  power  to  achieve  a  match  the  very  noblest?  for 
Jupiter  is  fired  by  thy  charms  with  the  shaft  of  passion, 
and  longs  with  thee  to  share  in  love.  But  do  not,  my  child, 
spurn  away  from  thee  the  couch  of  Jupiter;  but  go  forth 
585  to  Lerna’s  fertile  mead,  to  the  folds  and  ox-stalls  of  thy 
father,  that  the  eye  of  Jove  may  have  respite  from  its  long¬ 
ing.”  By  dreams  such  as  these  was  I  unhappy  beset  every 
night,  until  at  length  I  made  bold  to  tell  my  sire  of  the 
dreams  that  haunted  me  by  night.  And  he  despatched 
590  both  to  Pytho  and  to  Dodona  many  a  messenger  to  consult 
the  oracles,  that  he  might  learn  what  it  behooved  him  to  do 
or  say,  so  as  to  perform  what  was  well-pleasing  to  the 
divinities.  And  they  came  bringing  a  report  back  of  ora¬ 
cles  ambiguously  worded,  indistinct,  and  obscurely  cleliv- 
595  ered.  But  at  last  a  clear  response  came  to  Inachus,  plainly 
charging  and  directing  him  to  thrust  me  forth  both  from  my 
home  and  my  country,  to  stray  an  outcast  to  earth’ s  remotest 
limits;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  a  fiery-visaged  thunder- 
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bolt  would  come  from  Jupiter,  and  utterly  blot  out  his 
GOO  whole  race.  Overcome  by  oracles  of  Loxias  such  as  these,  un¬ 
willing  did  he  expel  and  exclude  me  unwilling  from  his  dwel¬ 
ling:  but  the  bit  of  Jupiter  perforce  constrained  him  to  do  this. 
And  straightway  my  person  and  mind  were  distorted, 
and  horned,  as  ye  see,  stung  by  the  keenly-biting  fly,  I 
605  rushed  with  maniac  boundings  to  the  sweet  stream  of  Cerch- 
neia,  and  the  fountain  of  Lerna: — and  the  earth-born  neat- 
heard  Argus  of  untempered  fierceness,  kept  dogging  me, 
peering  after  my  footsteps  with  thick-set  eyes.  Him,  how¬ 
ever,  an  unlooked-for  sudden  fate  bereaved  of  life;  but  I 
610  hornet-stricken  am  driven  by  the  scourge  divine  from  land 
to  land.  Thou  hearest  what  has  taken  place,  and  if  thou 
art  able  to  say  what  pangs  there  remain  for  me,  declare 
them ;  and  do  not,  compassionating  me,  warm  me  with  false 
tales,  for  I  pronounce  fabricated  statements  to  be  a  most  foul 
G15  malady. 

Ch.  Ah!  ah!  forbear!  Alas!  Hever,  never  did  I  expect 
that  a  tale  [so]  strange  would  come  to  my  ears,  or  that 
sufferings  thus  horrible  to  witness  and  horrible  to  endure, 
outrages,  terrors  with  their  two-edged  goad,  would  chill  my 
620  spirit.  Alas  !  alas  !  0  Fate  !  Fate  !  I  shudder  as  I  behold 

the  condition  of  Io. 

Pr.  Prematurely,  however,  art  thou  sighing,  and  art  full 
of  terror.  Hold,  until  thou  shalt  also  have  heard  the  residue. 

Ch.  Say  on;  inform  me  fully;  to  the  sick  indeed  it  is 
625  sweet  to  get  a  clear  knowledge  beforehand  of  the  sequel  of 
their  sorrows. 

Pr.  Your  former  desire  at  any  rate  ye  gained  from  me 
easily;  for  first  of  all  ye  desired  to  be  informed  by  her 
recital  of  the  affliction  that  attaches  to  herself.  How  give 
630  ear  to  the  rest,  what  sort  of  sufferings  it  is  the  fate  of  this 
young  damsel  before  you  to  undergo  at  the  hand  of  Juno: 
thou  too,  seed  of  Inachus,  lay  to  heart  my  words,  that  thou 
mayest  be  fully  informed  of  the  termination  of  thy  journey. 
In  the  first  place,  after  turning  thyself  from  this  spot  towards 
635  the  rising  of  the  sun,  traverse  unploughed  fields;  and  thou 
wilt  reach  the  wandering  Scythians,  who,  raised  from  off  the 
ground,  inhabit  wicker  dwellings  on  well-wheeled  cars, 
equipped  with  distant-shooting  bows;  to  whom  thou  must 
not  draw  near,  but  pass  on  out  of  their  land,  bringing  thy 
640  feet  to  approach  the  rugged  roaring  shores.  And  on  thy 
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left  hand  dwell  the  Chalybes,  workers  of  iron,  of  whom  thou 
must  needs  beware,  for  they  are  barbarous,  and  not  aecesi- 
ble  to  strangers.  And  thou  wilt  come  to  the  river  Hybristee, 
not  falsely  so  called,  which  do  not  thou  cross,  for  it  is 
645  not  easy  to  ford,  until  thou  shalt  have  come  to  Caucasus 
itself,  loftiest  of  mountains,  where  from  its  very  brow  the 
river  spouts  forth  its  might.  And  surmounting  its  peaks 
that  neighbor  on  the  stars,  thou  must  go  into  a  south¬ 
ward  track,  where  thou  wilt  come  to  the  man-detesting  host 
650  of  Amazons,  who  hereafter  shall  make  a  settlement,  The- 
miscyra,  on  the  banks  of  Thermodon,  where  lies  the  rug¬ 
ged  Salmydessian  sea-gorge,  a  host  by  mariners  hated,  a 
step-dame  to  ships;  and  they  will  conduct  thee  on  thy 
way,  and  that  right  willingly.  Thou  shalt  come  too  to  the 
655  Cimmerian  isthmus,  hard  by  the  very  portals  of  a  lake, 
with  narrow  passage,  which  thou  undauntedly  must  leave, 
and  cross  the  Mseotic  frith;  and  there  shall  exist  for  ever¬ 
more  among  mortals  a  famous  legend  concerning  thy  passage, 
and  after  thy  name  it  shall  be  called  the  Bosphorus;  and 
660  after  having  quitted  European  ground,  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Does  not  then  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods  seem  to  you  to  be  violent  alike  towards  all  things? 
for  he  a  god  lusting  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  this  mortal  fair 
one,  hath  cast  upon  her  these  wanderings.  And  a  bitter 
665  wooer,  maiden,  hast  thou  found  for  thy  hand;  for  think 
that  the  words  which  thou  hast  now  heard  are  not  even  for 
a  prelude. 

Io.  Woe  is  me!  ah!  ah! 

Pr.  Thou  too  in  thy  turn  art  crying  out  and  moaning: 
670  what  wilt  thou  do  then,  when  thou  learnest  the  residue  of 
thy  ills  ? 

Ch.  What!  hast  thou  aught  of  suffering  left  to  tell  to  her? 

Pr.  Aye,  a  tempestuous  sea  of  baleful  calamities. 

Io.  What  gain  then  is  it  for  me  to  live?  But  why  did  I 
675  not  quickly  fling  myself  from  this  rough  precipice,  that  dash¬ 
ing  on  the  plain  I  had  rid  myself  of  all  my  pangs  ?  for  better 
is  it  once  to  die,  than  all  one’s  davs  to  suffer  ill. 

Pr.  Verily  thou  wouldst  hardly  bear  the  agonies  of  me  to 
whom  it  is  not  doomed  to  die.  For  this  would  be  an  escape 
680  from  sufferings.  But  now  there  is  no  limit  set  to  my  hard¬ 
ships,  until  Jove  shall  have  been  deposed  from  his  tyranny. 
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Io.  What !  is  it  possible  that  Jupiter  should  ever  fall  from 
his  power? 

Pr.  Glad  wouldst  thou  be,  I  ween,  to  witness  this  event. 
685  Io.  And  how  not  so,  I,  who  through  Jupiter  am  suffering 
ill? 

Pr.  Well  then  thou  mayest  assure  thyself  of  these  things 
that  they  are  so. 

Io.  By  whom  is  he  to  he  despoiled  of  his  sceptre  of  ty- 
690  ranny? 

Pr.  Himself,  by  his  own  senseless  counsels. 

Io.  In  what  manner  ?  Specify  it,  if  there  be  no  harm. 

Pr.  He  will  make  such  a  match  as  he  shall  one  day  rue. 

Io.  Celestial  or  mortal?  If  it  may  be  spoken,  tell  me. 
.695  Pr.  But  why  ask  its  nature?  for  it  is  not  a  matter  that  I 
can  communicate  to  you. 

Io.  Is  it  by  a  consort  that  he  is  to  be  ejected  from  his 
throne  ? 

Pr.  Yes,  surely,  one  that  shall  give  birth  to  a  son  mightier 
700  than  the  father. 

Io.  And  has  he  no  refuge  from  this  misfortune  ? 

Pr.  Hot  he,  indeed,  before  at  any  rate  I  after  being  libe¬ 
rated  from  my  shackles - 

Io .  Who  then  is  he  that  shall  liberate  thee  in  despite  of 
705  Jupiter? 

Pr.  It  is  ordained  that  it  shall  be  one  of  thine  own  de¬ 
scendants. 

Io.  How  sayest  thou?  Shall  child  of  mine  release  thee 
from  thy  Ills? 

710  Pr.  Yes,  the  third  of  thy  lineage  in  addition  to  ten  other 
generations. 

Io.  This  prophecy  of  thine  is  no  longer  easy  for  me  to  form 
a  guess  upon. 

Pr.  Yor  seek  thou  to  know  over  well  thine  own  pangs. 

715  Io.  Do  not  after  proffering  me  a  benefit  withold  it  from  me. 

Pr.  I  will  freely  grant  thee  one  of  two  disclosures. 

Io.  Explain  to  me  first  of  what  sort  they  are,  and  allow  me 
my  choice. 

Pr.  I  allow  it  thee ;  for  choose  whether  I  shall  clearly  tell 
720  to  thee  the  residue  of  thy  troubles,  or  who  it  is  that  is  to  be 
my  deliverer. 

Oh.  Of  these  twain  do  thou  vouchsafe  to  bestow  the  one 
boon  on  this  damsel,  and  the  other  on  me,  and  disdain  thou 
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not  my  request.  To  her  tell  the  rest  of  her  wanderings,  and 
725  to  me  him  that  is  to  deliver  thee;  for  this  I  long  [to  hear].  . 

Pr.  Seeing  that  ye  are  eagerly  bent  upon  it,  I  will  not 
oppose  your  wishes,  so  as  not  to  utter  every  thing  as 
much  as  ye  desire.  To  thee  in  the  hrst  place,  Io,  will  I 
describe  thy  mazy  wanderings,  which  do  thou  engrave  on  the 
730  recording  tablets  of  thy  mind. 

When  thou  shalt  have  crossed  the  stream  that  is  the  boun- 
darv  of  the  Continents,  to  the  ruddv  realms  of  morn  where 

walks  the  sun . having  passed  over  the 

roaring  swell  of  the  sea,  until  thou  shalt  reach  the  Gorgonian 
735  plains  of  Cisthene,  where  dwell  the  Phorcides,  three  swan- 
like  aged  damsels,  that  possess  one  eye  in  common,  that 
have  but  a  single  tooth,  •  on  whom  ne’er  doth  the  sun 
glance  with  his  rays,  nor  the  nightly  moon.  And  hard  by 
are  three  winged  sisters  of  these,-  the  snake-tressed  Gor- 
740  gons,  abhorred  of  mortals,  whom  none  of  human  race  can 
look  upon  and  retain  the  breath  of  life.  Such  is  this  cau¬ 
tion  which  I  mention  to  thee.  Now  lend  an  ear  to  another 
hideous  spectacle;  for  be  oh  , thy  guard  against  the  keen- 
fanged  hounds  of  Jupiter  that  never  bark,  the  gryphons, 
745  and  the  cavalry  host  of  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  who  dwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  gold-gushing  fount,  the  stream  of  Pluto: 
go  not  thou  nigh. to  these.  And  thou  wilt  reach  a  far-distant 
land,  a  dark  tribe,  who  dwell  close  upon  the  fountains  of  the 
sun,  where  is  the  river  iEthiops.  Along  the  banks  of  this 
750  wend  thy  way,  until  thou  shalt  have  reached  the  cataract 
where  from  the  Bybline  mountains  the  Nile  pours  forth  his 
hallowed,  grateful  stream  This  will  guide  thee  to  the  trian¬ 
gular  land  of  the  Nile;  where  at  length,  Io,  it  is  ordained 
for  thee  and  thy  children  after  thee  to  found  the  distant  colony. 
755  And  if  aught  of  this  is  obscurely  uttered,  and  hard  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  question  me  anew,  and  learn  it  thoroughly  and 
clearly:  as  for  leisure,  I  have  more  than  I  desire. 

Oh.  If  indeed  thou  hast  aught  to  tell  of  her  baleful  wan¬ 
derings,  that  still  remains  or  hath  been  omitted,  say  on;  but 
760  if  thou  hast  told  the  whole,  give  to  us  in  our  turn  the  favour 
which  we  ask,  and  you,  perchance,  remember. 

Pr.  She  hath  heard  the  full  term  of  her  journeying.  And 
that  she  may  know  that  she  hath  not  been  listening  to  me  in 
vain,  I  will  relate  what  hardships  she  endured  before  she  came 
765  hither,  giving  her  this  as  a  sure  proof  of  my  statements.  The 
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very  great  multitude  indeed  of  words  I  shall  omit,  and  I  will 
proceed  to  the  termination  itself  of  thine  aberrations.  For  after 
that  thon  hadst  come  to  the  Molossian  plains,  and  about  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Dodona,  where  is  the  oracular  seat  of  Thespro- 
770  tian  Jove,  and  a  portent  passing  belief,  the  speaking  oaks,  by 
which  thou  wast  clearly  and  without  any  ambiguity  saluted 
illustrious  spouse  of  J ove  that  art  to  be ;  if  aught  of  this  hath 
any  charms  for  thee.  Thence  madly  rushing  along  the  sea¬ 
side  track,  thou  didst  dart  away  to  the  vast  bay  of  Ehea,  from 
775  which  thou  are  tempest-driven  in  retrograde  courses:  and  in 
time  to  come,  know  well  that  the  gulf  of  the  deep  shall  be 
called  IO-nian,  a  memorial  of  thy  passage  to  all  mortals. 
These  hast  thou  as  tokens  of  my  intelligence,  how  that  it  per¬ 
ceives  somewhat  beyond  what  appears. 

780  The  rest  I  shall  tell  both  to  you  and  to  her  in  common, 
after  reaching  the  very  identical  track  of  my  former  narrative. 
There  is  on  the  land’s  utmost  verge  a  city  Canopus,  hard  by 
the  file’s  very  mouth  and  alluvial  dyke  ;  on  this  spot  Jupiter 
at  length  makes  thee  sane  by  merely  soothing  and  touching 
785  thee  with  his  unalarming  hand.  And  named  after  the  progeni- 
ture  of  Jupiter  thou  shalt  give  birth  to  swarthy  Epaphus, 
who  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  all  the  land  which  the  wide- 
streaming  Nile  waters.  But  fifth  in  descent  from  him  a  gene¬ 
ration  of  fifty  virgins  shall  again  come  to  Argus,  not  of  their 
790  own  accord,  fleeing  from  incestuous  wedlock  with  their  cousins ; 
and  these  with  fluttering  hearts,  like  falcons  left  not  far  be¬ 
hind  by  doves,  shall  come  pursuing  marriage  such  as  should 
not  he  pursued,  but  heaven  shall  be  jealous  over  their  persons, 
and  Pelasgia  shall  receive  them  after  being  crushed  by  a  deed 
795  of  night-fenced  daring,  wrought  by  woman’s  hand;  for  each 
bride  shall  bereave  her  respective  husband  of  life,  having  dyed 
in  their  throats  a  sword  of  twin  sharp  edge.  Would  that  in 
guise  like  this  Venus  might  visit  my  foes!  But  tenderness 
shall  soften  one  of  the  maidens,  so  that  she  shall  not  slay  the 
800  partner  of  her  couch,  hut  shall  be  blunt  in  her  resolve;  and 
of  the  two  alternatives  she  shall  choose  the  former,  to  be 
called  a  coward  rather  than  a  murderess.  She  in  Argos  shall 
give  birth  to  a  race  of  kings.  There  needs  a  long  discourse 
to  detail  these  things  distinctly ;  hut  from  this  seed  be  sure  shall 
805  spring  a  dauntless  warrior  renowned  in  archery,  who  shall  set 
me  free  from  these  toils.  Such  predictions  did  my  aged 
mother  the  Titaness  Themis  rehearse  to  me;  but  how  and 
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when — to  tell  this  requires  a  long  detail,  and  thou  in  knowing 
it  all  wouldst  he  in  nought  a  gainer. 

810  Io.  Eleleu !  Eleleu  !  Once  more  the  spasm  and  maddening 
phrenzies  inflame  me — and  the  sting  of  the  hornet, 
wrought  by  no  fire,  envenoms  me;  and  with  panic  my  heart 
throbs  violently  against  my  breast.  My  eyes  too  are  rolling 
in  a  mazy  whirl,  and  I  am  carried  out  of  my  course  by  the 
815  raging  blast  of  madness,  having  no  control  of  tongue,  but  my 
troubled  words  dash  icily  against  the  surges  of  loathsome 
calamity.  Exit  Io. 

Third  Stasimon. 

Cli.  Wise  was  the  man,  aye,  wise  indeed,  who  first  weighed 
well  this  maxim,  and  with  his  tongue  published  it  abroad,  that 
820  to  match  in  one’s  own  degree  is  best  by  far,  and  that  one  who 
lives  by  labour  should  woo  the  hand  neither  of  any  that  have 
waxed  wanton  in  opulence,  nor  of  such  as  pride  themselves 

on  nobility  of  birth.  Never,  0  Destinies,  never . . 

may  ye  behold  me  approaching  as  a  partner  the  couch  of 
825  Jupiter;  nor  may  I  be  brought  to  the  arms  of  any  bride¬ 
groom  from  among  the  sons  of  heaven:  for  I  am  dread  when 
I  behold  the  maiden  Io,  contented  with  no  mortal  lover, 
greatly  marred  by  wearisome  wanderings  at  the  hand  of  J uno. 
For  myself,  indeed — inasmuch  as  wedlock  on  one’s  own  level 
830  is  free  from  apprehension — I  feel  no  alarm.  And  oh !  never 
may  the  love  of  the  mightier  gods  cast  on  me  a  glance  that 
none  can  elude.  This  at  least  is  a  war  without  a  conflict, 
accomplishing  things  impossible;  nor  know  I  what  might 
become  of  me,  for  I  see  not  how  I  could  evade  the  counsel 
835  of  Jove. 

Exodus. 

Pr.  Yet  truly  shall  Jove,  albeit  he  is  self-willed  in  his 
temper,  be  lowly,  in  such  wedlock  is  he  prepared  to  wed,  as 
shall  hurl  him  out  of  his  sovereignty  and  off  his  throne  a 
forgotten  thing;  and  the  curse  of  his  father  Saturn  shall  then 
840  at  length  find  entire  consummation,  which  he  imprecated 
when  he  was  deposed  from  his  ancient  throne.  From  disasters 
such  as  these  there  is  no  one  of  the  gods  beside  myself  that 
can  clearly  disclose  to  him  a  way  of  escape.  I  know  this,  and 
by  what  means.  Wherefore  let  him  rest  on  in  his  presumption, 
845  putting  confidence  in  his  thunders  aloft,  brandishing  in  his 
band  a  fire-breathing  bolt.  For  not  one  jot  shall  these  suffice 
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to  save  him  from  falling  dishonoured  in  a  downfall  be¬ 
yond  endurance;  such  an  antagonist  is  he  now  with  his  own 
hands  preparing  against  himself,  a  portent  that  shall  baffle 
850  all  resistance,  who  shall  invent  a  flame  more  potent  than 
the  lightning,  and  a  mighty  din  that  shall  surpass  the  thunder  ; 
and  shall  shiver  the  ocean  trident,  that  earth-convulsing  pest, 
the  spear  of  Neptune.  And  when  he  hath  stumbled  upon 
this  mischief,  he  shall  be  taught  how  great  is  the  difference 
855  between  sovereigntv  and  slaverv. 

Ch.  Thou  forsooth  art  boding  against  Jupiter  the  things 
thou  wishest. 

Pr.  Things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  that  I  desire  to  hoot. 

Ch.  And  are  we  to  expect  that  any  one  will  get  the  mas- 
860  terv  of  Jove? 

j 

Pr.  Aye,  and  pangs  too  yet  harder  to  bear  than  these  [of 
mine]  shall  he  sustain. 

Ch.  And  how  is  it  that  thou  art  not  dismayed  blurting  out 
words  such  as  these? 

865  Pr.  Why,  at  what  should  I  he  terrified  to  whom  it  is  not  des¬ 
tined  to  die? 

Ch.  Yet  perchance  he  will  provide  for  thee  affliction  more 
grievous  than  even  this. 

Pr.  Let  him  do  it  then,  all  is  foreseen  by  me. 

870  Ch.  They  that  do  homage  to  Adrasteia  are  wise. 

Pr.  Do  homage,  make  thy  prayer,  cringe  to  each  ruler 
of  the  day.  I  care  for  Jove  less  than  nothing;  let  him  do, 
let  him  lord  it  for  this  brief  span,  e’en  as  he  list,  for  not 
long  shall  he  rule  over  the  gods.  But  no  more,  for  I 
875  descry  Jove’s  courier  close  at  hand,  the  menial  of  the  hew 
monarch:  beyond  all  [doubt]  he  has  come  to  announce  to  us 
some  news. 

Enter  Mercury. 

Mer.  Thee,  the  contriver,  thee  full  of  gall  and  bitterness,  who 
sinned  against  the1  gods  by  bestowing  their  honours  on: 
880  creatures  of  a  day,  the  thief  of  fire,  I  address.  The  Sire 
commands  thee  to  divulge  of  what  nuptials  it  is  that  thou  art 
vaunting,  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  he  put  down  from  his 
power.  And  these  things,  moreover,  without  any  kind  of 
mystery,  but  each  exactly  as  it  is,  do  thou  tell  out;  and  en- 
885  tail  not  upon  me,  Prometheus,  a  double  journey;  and  thou 
perceivcst  that  by  such  conduct  Jove  is  not  softened. 
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Pr.  High  sounding,  i’faith,  and  full  of  haughtiness  is  thy 
speech,  as  beseems  a  lackey  of  the  gods.  Young  in  years,  ye 
are  young  in  power;  and  ye  fancy  forsooth  that  ye  dwell  in 
890  a  citadel  impregnable  against  sorrow.  Have  I  not  known  two 
monarchs  dethroned  from  it?  And  the  third  that  now  is 
ruler  I  shall  also  see  expelled  most  foully,  and  most  quickly. 
Seem  I  to  thee  in  aught  to  be  dismayed  at,  and  to  crouch 
beneath  the  new  gods?  Widely,  aye  altogether,  do  I  come 
895  short  [of  such  feelings].  But  do  thou  hie  thee  back  the  way 
by  which  thou  earnest:  for  not  one  tittle  shaft  thou  learn  of 
the  matter  on  which  thou  questionest  me. 

Mer.  Yet  truly  ’twas  hv  such  self-will  even  before  now 
that  thou  didst  bring  thyself  to  such  a  calamitous  mooring. 
900  Pr.  Be  well  assured  that  I  would  not  barter  my 
wretched  plight  for  thy  drudgery;  for  better  do  I  deem  it  to 
be  a  lackev  to  this  rock,  than  to  he  born  the  confidential  courier 
of  father  Jove.  Thus  is  it  meet  to  repay  insult  in  kind. 

Mer.  Thou  seemst  to  revel  in  thy  present  state. 

905  Pr.  Revel !  Would  that  I  might  see  my  foes  thus  revelling, 
and  among  these  I  reckon  thee. 

Mer.  What,  dost  thou  impute  to  me  also-  any  blame  for 
thy  mischances? 

Pr.  In  plain  truth,  I  detest  all  the  gods,  as  many  of  them 
910  as,  after  having  received  benefits  at  my  hands,  are  miquitously 
visiting  me  with  evils. 

Mer.  I  hear  thee  raving  with  no  slight  disorder. 

Pr.  Disordered  I  would  be,  if  disorder  it  be  to  loathe  one’s 
foes. 

915  Mer.  Thou  wouldst  be  beyond  endurance,  wert  thou  in  pros¬ 
perity. 

Pr.  Woe’s  me ! 

Mer.  This  word  of  thine  Jove  knows  not. 

Pro.  Aye,  but  Time  as  he  grows  old  teaches  all  things. 

920  Mer.  And  yet  verilv  thou  knowest  not  vet  how  to  be  dis- 
creet. 

Pro.  Yo  i’faith,  or  I  should  not  have  held  parley  with  thee, 
menial  as  thou  art. 

Mer.  Thou  seemest  disposed  to  tell  naught  of  the  things 
925  which  the  sire  desires. 

Pr.  In  sooth,  being  under  obligation  as  I  am  to  him,  I  am 
bound  to  return  his  favour. 

Mer.  Thou  floutest  me,  forsooth  as  if  I  were  a  bov. 
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Pr.  Why,  art  thou  not  a  boy,  and  yet  sillier  than  one,  if 
930  thou  lookest  to  obtain  any  information  from  me?  There  is  no 
outrage  nor  artifice  by  which  Jupiter  shall  bring  me  to  utter 
this,  before  my  torturing  shackles  shall  have  been  loos¬ 
ened.  Wherefore  let  his  glowing  lightning  be  hurled,  and  with 
the  white  feathered  shower  of  snow,  and  thunderings  beneath 
935  the  earth,  let  him  confound  and  embroil  the  universe;  for 
naught  of  these  things  shall  bend  me  so  much  as  even  to  say 
by  whom  it  is  doomed  that  he  shall  be  put  down  from  his 
sovereignty. 

Mer.  Consider  now  whether  this  determination  seems 
940  availing. 

Pr.  Long  since  has  this  been  considered  and  resolved. 

Mer.  Resolve,  0  vain  one,  resolve  at  length  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  thy  present  sufferings  to  come  to  thy  right  senses. 

Pr.  Thou  troublest  me  with  thine  admonitions  as  vainly 
945  as  [thou  mightest]  a  billow.  Never  let  it  enter  your  thoughts 
that  I,  affrighted  by  the  purpose  of  Jupiter,  shall  become 
womanish,  and  shall  importune  the  object  whom  I  greatly 
loathe,  with  effeminate  uplif tings  of  my  hands,  to  release  me 
from  these  shackles :  I  want  much  of  that, 

950  Mer.  With  all  that  I  have  said  I  seem  to  be  speaking  to  no 
purpose :  for  not  one  whit  art  thou  melted  or  softened  in  thy 
heart  by  entreaties,  but  art  champing  the  bit  like  a  colt 
fresh  yoked,  and  struggling  against  the  reins.  But  on  the 
strength  of  an  impotent  scheme  art  thou  thus  violent: 
955  for  obstinacy  in  one  not  soundly  wise,  itself  by  itself  availeth 
less  than  nothing.  And  mark,  if  thou  art  not  persuaded  bv 
my  words,  what  a  tempest  and  three-fold  surge  of  ills,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  will  come  upon  thee.  For  in  the 
first  place  the  Sire  will  shiver  this  craggy  cleft  with  thunder 
960  and  the  blaze  of  his  bolt,  and  will  overwhelm  thy  body, 
and  a  clasping  arm  of  rock  shall  bear  thee  up.  And  after 
thou  slialt  have  passed  through  to  its  close  a  long  space  of 
time,  thou  shalt  come  back  into  the  light!  and  a  winged 
hound  of  Jupiter,  a  blood-thirsting  eagle,  shall  ravenously 
965  mangle  thy  huge  lacerated  frame,  stealing  upon  thee  an  un¬ 
bidden  guest,  and  [tarrying]  all  the  livelong  day,  and  shalt 
banquet  his  fill  on  the  black  viands  of  thy  liver.  To  such 
labours  look  thou  for  no  termination,  until  some  god  shall 
appear  as  a  substitute  in  thy  pangs,  and  shall  be  willing  to 
970  go  both  to  gloomy  Hades,  and  to  the  murky  depths  around 
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Tartarus.  Wherefore  advise  thee,  since  this  is  no  fictitious 
vaunt,  but  uttered  in  great  earnestness;  for  the  divine 
mouth  knows  not  how  to  utter  falsehood,  but  will  bring  every 
word  to  pass.  But  do  thou  look  around  and  reflect,  and  never 
975  for  a  moment  deem  pertinacity  better  than  discretion. 

Ch.  To  us  indeed  Mercury  seems  to  propose  no  unsea¬ 
sonable  counsel ;  for  he  bids  thee  to  abandon  thy  recklessness, 
and  seek  out  wise  consideration.  Be  persuaded;  for  to  a 
wise  man  Tis  disgraceful  to  err. 

980  Pr.  To  me  already  well  aware  of  it  hath  this  fellow  urged 
his  message ;  but  for  a  foe  to  suffer  horribly  at  the  hands  of 
foes  is  no  indignity.  Wherefore  let  the  doubly-pointed 
wreath  of  his  fire  be  hurled  at  me,  and  aether  be  torn  piece¬ 
meal  by  thunder,  and  spasm  of  savage  blasts ;  and  let  the  wind 
985  rock  earth  from  her  base,  roots  and  all,  and  with  stormy  surge 
mingled  in  rough  tide  the  billow  of  the  deep  and  the  paths  of 
the  stars ;  and  fling  my  body  into  black  Tartarus,  with  a  whirl, 
in  the  stern  eddies  of  necessity.  Yet  by  no  possible  means 
shall  he  visit  me  with  death. 

990  Mer.  Resolutions  and  expressions,  in  truth,  such  as  these 
of  thine,  one  may  hear  from  maniacs.  For  in  what  point 
doth  his  fate  fall  short  of  insanity?  What  doth  it  abate  from 
ravings?  But  do  ye  then  at  any  rate,  that  sympathizes  with 
him  in  his  sufferings,  withdraw  hence  speedily  some  whither 
995  from  his  post,  lest  the  harsh  bellowing  of  the  thunder  smite 
you  with  idiocy. 

Ch.  Utter  and  advise  me  to  something  else,  in  which  too 
thou  mayest  prevail  upon  me;  for  in  this,  be  sure,  thou  hast 
intruded  a  proposal  not  to  be  borne.  How  is  it  that  thou 
1000  urgest  me  to  practise  baseness?  Along  with  him  here  I  am 
willing  to  endure  what  is  destined,  for  I  have  learned  to 
abhor  traitors;  and  there  is  no  evil  which  I  hold  in  greater 
abomination. 

Mer.  Well  then,  bear  in  mind  the  things  of  which  I  fore- 
1005  warn  you;  and  do  not,  when  ye  have  been  caught  in  the 
snares  of  Ate,  throw  the  blame  on  fortune,  nor  ever  at  any 
time  say  that  Jove  cast  you  into  unforeseen  calamity;  no 
indeed,  but  ye  your  ownselves:  for  well  aware,  and  not  on 
a  sudden,  nor  in  ignorance,  will  ye  be  entangled  by  your 
1010  senselessness  in  an  impervious  net  of  Ate. 

Exit  Mercury. 

Pr.  And  verily  in  deed  and  no  longer  in  word  doth  the 
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earth  heave,  and  the  roaring  echo  of  thunder  rolls  bellowing 
by  ns ;  and  deep  blazing  wreaths  of  lightning  are  glaring,  and 
1115  hurricanes  whirl  the  dust;  and  blasts  of  all  the  winds  are 
leaping  forth,  shewing  one  against  the  other  a  strife  of  conflict 
gusts;  and  the  firmament  is  embroiled  with  the  deep.  Such 
is  this  onslaught  that  is  clearly  coming  upon  me  from  Jove,  a 
cause  for  terror.  0  dread  majesty  of  my  mother  Earth,  0 
1120  aether  that  diffuseth  thy  common  light,  thou  beholdest  the 
wrongs  I  suffer. 

o 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MACBETH. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON MR 


Duncan,  King  of  Scotland. 

\  his  sons. 

Donalbain,  ) 

Macbeth,  )  generals  of  the 
Banquo,  )  King’s  army. 
Macduff, 

Lennox, 

Boss, 

Menteith, 

Angus, 

Caithness, 

Fleance,  son  to  Banquo. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

general  of  the  English  forces. 
Young  Siward,  his  son. 

Seyton,  an  officer  attending  on 
Macbeth. 


>  noblemen  of  Scotland 


Boy,  son  to  Macduff. 

An  English  Doctor. 

A  Scotch  Doctor. 

A  Sergeant. 

A  Porter. 

An  old  Man. 

Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macduff. 

'  Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady 
Macbeth. 

Hecate. 

Three  Witches. 

Apparitions. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers  Soldiers, 
Murderers,  Attendants,  and  Mes¬ 
sengers. 


Scene  :  Scotland;  England. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  A  desert  place. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  three  Witches. 

First  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? 

Second  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly’s  done, 
When  the  battle’s  lost  and  won. 

5  Third  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 
First  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

Second  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 

Third  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

First  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 

Second  Witch.  Paddock  calls. 

Third  Witch.  Anon ! 

10  All.  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair: 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 
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[Exeunt. 


Scene  II.  A  camp  near  Forres. 

Alarum  within.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Don- 
albain,  Lennox,  with  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding 
Sergeant. 

Duncan.  What  bloody  man  is  that?  He  can  report, 

As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Malcolm.  This  is  the  sergeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  f ought 
5  ’Gainst  my  captivity. — Hail,  brave  friend ! 

Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sergeant.  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  That  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.  The  merciless  Macdonwald — 

10  Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him — from  the  western  isles 
Of  kerns  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied ; 

And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 

15  Show’d  like  a  rebel’s  whore.  But  all’s  too  weak; 

For  brave  Macbeth — well  he  deserves  that  name — 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish’d  steel, 

Which  smok’d  with  bloody  execution, 

Like  valor’s  minion  carv’d  out  his  passage 
20  Till  he  fac’d  the  slave; — 

Which  ne’er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 

Till  he  unseam’d  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 

And  fix’d  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Duncan.  0  valiant  cousin!  Worthy  gentleman! 

25  Sergeant.  As  whence  the  sun  gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break, 

So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seem’d  to  come 
Discomfort  swells.  Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark: 

Ho  sooner  justice  had  with  valor  arm’d 
30  Compell’d  these  skipping  kerns  to  trust  their  heels, 

But  the  Horweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 

With  furbish’d  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Duncan.  Dismay’d  not  this 
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Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

Sergeant.  .Yes, — 

35  As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 

If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 

So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 

40  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 

I  cannot  tell - 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Duncan.  So  well  thy. words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds; 
They  smack  of  honour  both. — Go  get  him  surgeons. — 

[ Exit  Sergeant,  attended. 

Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Ross. 

45  Malcolm  The  worthy  thane  of  Ross. 

Lennox.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes !  So  should 
he  look 

'That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Ross.  God  save  the  king ! 

Duncan.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane? 

Ross.  From  Fife,  great  king, 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
50  And  fan  our  people  cold.  Norway  himself, 

With  terrible  numbers, 

Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor, 

The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict  ; 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof, 

55  Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons, 

Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 

Curbing  his  lavish  spirit;  and,  to  conclude, 

The  victory  fell  on  us; — 

Duncan.  Great  happiness! 

Ross.  That  now 

Sweno,  the  Norway's  king,  craves  composition. 

60  Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colme's  inch, 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Duncan.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest. — Go  pronounce  his  present  death, 

65  And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 
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Ross .  HI  see  it  done. 

Duncan.  What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

[ Exeunt . 

Scene  III.  A  heath  near  Forres. 

Thunder.  Enter  the  three  Witches. 

First  Witch.  Where  hast  thon  been,  sister? 

Second  Witch.  _ Killing  swine. 

Third  Witch.  Sister,  where  thon  ? 

First  Witch.  A  sailor’s  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  munch’d,  and  munch’d,  and  munch’d. — “G-ive  me,” 

5  quoth  I. — 

“ Aroint  thee,  witch !”  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Her  husband’s  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o’  the  Tiger. 

But  in  a  sieve  I’ll  thither  sail, 

And.  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

10  I’ll  do.  I’ll  do,  and  I’ll  do. 

Second  Witch.  I’ll  give  thee  a  wind. 

First  Witch.  Thou’rt  kind. 

Third  Witch.  And  I,  another. 

First  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other, 

15  And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 

All  the .  quarters  that  they  know 
I’  the  shipman’s  card. 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay: 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
20  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid. 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid: 

Weary  se’nniglits  nine  times  nine 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 

25  Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost. 

Look  what  I  have. 

Second  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

First  Witch.1  Here  I  have  a  pilot’s  thumb, 

Wreck’d  as  homeward  he  did  come.  [ Drum  within. 

30  Third  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum  ! 

Macbeth  doth  come! 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about,  about: 
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35  Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 

And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 

Peace  !  The  charm’s  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Bahquo. 

Macbeth.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Banquo.  How  far  is ’t  call’d  to  Forres  ? — What  are  these 
40  So  wither’d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o’  the  earth, 

And  yet  are  on ’t  ? — Live  you  ?  Or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question?  You  seem  to  understand  me, 

By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
45  Upon  her  skinny  lips.  You  should  be  women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macbeth.  Speak,  if  you  can:  what  are  you? 

First  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  thane  of 
Grlamis ! 

Second  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  Hail  to  thee,  thane 
of  Cawdor ! 

Third  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shalt  be  King 
50  hereafter ! 

Banquo.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — I’  the  name  of  truth, 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show.  My  noble  partner 
55  You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  ro}^al  hope, 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak  not. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 

60  Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favors  nor  your  hate. 

First  Witch.  Hail! 

Second  Witch.  Hail! 

Third  Witch.  Hail ! 

65  First  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

Second  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

Thud  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 
none. 

So  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

First  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
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70  Macbeth.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel’s  death  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis; 

But  how  of  Cawdor?  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 

A  prosperous  gentleman;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 

75  No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.  Say  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  :  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting?  Speak,  I  charge  you. 

[ Witches  vanish. 

Banquo.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 

80  And  these  are  of  them.  Whither  are  they  vanished? 

Macbeth.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem’d  corporal  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  Would  they  had  stay’d ! 

Banquo.  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about? 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
85  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Macbeth.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Banquo.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macbeth.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too:  went  it  not  so? 
Banquo.  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words.  Who’s  here  ? 

Enter  Boss  and  Angus. 

Boss.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv’d,  Macbeth, 

90  The  news  of  thy  success  ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels’  fight, 

His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his.  Silenc’d  with  that, 

In  viewing  o’er  the  rest  o’  the  selfsame  day, 

95  He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 

Nothing  afeared  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 

Strange  images  of  death.  As  thick  as  tale 
Came  post  with  post;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom’s  great  defence, 

And  pour’d  them  down  before  him. 

100  Angus.  We  are  sent 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 

Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 

Not  pay  thee. 

Boss.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 

105  He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor: 

In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
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For  it  is  thine. 

Banquo.  [Aside.  )  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 
Macbeth.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives:  why  do  you 
dress  me 

In  borrow’d  robes  ? 

Angus.  Who  was  the  thane  lives  yet, 

110  But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 

Which  he  deserves  to  lose.  Whether  he  was  combin’d 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  labour’d  in  his  country’s  wreck,  I  know  not; 

115  But  treasons  capital,  confess’d  and  prov’d, 

Have  overthrown  him. 

Macbeth.  [Aside.]  Grlamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor ! 

The  greatest  is  behind.  [To  Boss  and  Angus. ]  Thanks 
for  your  pains. 

[To  Banquo .]  Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be 
kings, 

When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me 
Promis’d  no  less  to  them? 

120  Banquo.  That  trusted  home 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, — 

Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.  But  ’tis  strange: 

And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths, 

125  Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betrav’s 
In  deepest  consequence. 

Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macbeth.  [Aside.]  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 

Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

130  [Aside.']  This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good:  if  ill, 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 

Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor. 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
135  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 

Against  the  use  of  nature?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
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140  Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function 
Is  smother’d  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Banquo.  Look,  how  our  partner’s  rapt. 

Macbeth.  [Aside.]  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why, 
chance  may  crown  me 
Without  my  stir. 

Banquo.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 

145  Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macbeth.  [Aside.]  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Banquo.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
Macbeth.  Give  me  your  favour.  My  dull  brain  was 
wrought 

150  With  things  forgotten.  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  register’d  where  every  day  I  turn 

The  leaf  to  read  them.  [To  Banquo .]  Let  us  toward  the 
King. 

Think  upon  what  hath  chanc’d,  and,  at  more  time, 

The  interim  having  weigh’d  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

155  Banquo.  Very  gladly. 

Macbeth.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IY.  Forres.  The  palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Lennox, 

and  Attendants. 

Duncan.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return’d  ? 

Malcolm.  My  liege, 

They  are  mot  yet  come  hack.  But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die:  who  did  report 
5  That  very  frankly  he  confess’d  his  treasons, 

Implor’d  your  highness’  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.  He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
10  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow’d, 

As ’t  were  a  careless  trifle. 

Duncan.  There’s  no  art 
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To  find  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face. 

He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Boss,  and  Angus. 

0  worthiest  cousin ! 

15  The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me.  Thou  art  so  far  before 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv’d, 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
20  Might  have  been  mine !  Only  I  have  left  to  say, 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macbeth.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 

In  doing  it,  pays  itself.  Your  highness’  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties;  and  our  duties 
25  Are  to  your  throne  and  state  children  and  servants, 

Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Duncan.  Welcome  hither ! 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Yoble  Banquo, 

30  That  hast  no  less  deserv’d,  nor  must  be  known 
Y o  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Banquo.  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Duncan.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
35  In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sous,  kinsmen,  thanes, 

And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland;  which  honour  must 
40  Yot  unaccompanied  invest  him  only, 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness, 

And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macbeth.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us’d  for  you. 
45  I’ll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach; 
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So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Duncan.  My  worthy  Cawdor! 

Macbeth.  [Aside.']  The  Prince  of  Cumberland !  That  is 
a  step 

On  which  I  must  fall  down,,  or  else  o’erleap, 

50  For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Stars,  hide  your  tires ! 

Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires; 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand.  Yet  let  that  be 

Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [Exit. 

Duncan.  True,  worthy  Banquo;  he  is  full  so  valiant, 

55  And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed; 

It  is  a  banquet  to  me.  Let’s  after  him, 

Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome. 

It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [Flourish..  .Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  Inverness.  Macbeth’s  castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  Macbeth.  They  met  me  in  the, May  of  success  and  I 
have  learn  d  by  the  perfectest  report ,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burnt  in  desire  to  ques¬ 
tion  them  further,  they  made  themselves  air ,  into  which  they 
5  vanish’d.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came 
missives  from  the  King,  who  all-hail’d  me  “Thane  of  Caw¬ 
dor,”  by  which  title ,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and 
ref  err’d  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with  “Hail,  king  that 
shalt  be!”  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my 
10  dearest  partner  of  greatness,  that  thou  might’s t  not  lose  the 
clues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  ivhat  greatness  is 
promis’d  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor,  and  shaft  be 
What  thou  art  promis’d.  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 

15  It  is  too  full  o’  th’  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Thou  wouldst  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.  What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false, 

20  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  Thou  ’ldst  have  great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries  Thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  have  it. 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.  Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
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25  And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  tliee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid.  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown’d  withal. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  is  your  tidings  ? 

Messenger.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Thou’rt  mad  to  say  it. 

30  Is  not  thy  master  with  him?  who,  were’t  so. 

Would  have  inform’d  for  preparation. 

Messenger.  So  please  you,  it  is  true:  our  thane  is 
coming. 

One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him, 

Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

35  Lady  Macbeth.  Give  him  tending, 

He  brings  great  news.  [ Exit  Messenger. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 

40  And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  Make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th’  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
45  The  effect  and  it !  Come  to  my  woman’s  breasts, 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murth’ring  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
-  You  wait  on  nature’s  mischief  !  Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 

50  That  mv  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 

Yor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  cry  “Hold,  hold !” 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glarnis !  worthv  Cawdor  ! 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hearafter! 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
55  This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
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The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macbeth.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  Macbeth.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macbeth.  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  Macbeth.  0,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 

60  Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  hook  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.  To  beguile  the  time. 

Look  like  the  time;  hear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

Your  hand,  your  tongue:  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

Bnt  be  the  serpent  under  ’t.  He  that ’s  coming 
65  Must  be  provided  for:  and  yon  shall  put 

This  night’s  great  business  into  my  dispatch; 

Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macbeth.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Only  look  up  clear; 

70  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 

Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  YI.  Before  Macbeth's  castle. 

LLautboys  and  torches.  Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donal- 
bain,  Banquo,  Lennox,  Macduff,  Ross,  Angus,  and 
Attendants. 

Duncan.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 

5  By  his  loved  mansionrv,  that  the  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze, 

Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ’d, 

The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

10  Duncan.  See,  see,  our  honour’d  hostess ! 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 

Which  still  we  thank  as  love.  Herein  I  teach  vou 
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How  you  shall  bid  God  hid  us  for  your  pains, 

And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  Macbeth.  All  our  service 

15  In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.  For  those  of  old, 

And  the  late  dignities  heap’d  up  to  them, 

We  rest  your  hermits. 

20  Duncan.  Where’s  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours’d  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor.  But  he  rides  well, 

And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.  Fair  and  noble  hostess. 

We  are  your  guests  to-night. 

25  Lady  Macbeth.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt, 

To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness’  pleasure, 

Still  to  return  your  own. 

Duncan.  Give  me  your  hand ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host.  We  love  him  highly, 

30  And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 

By  your  leave,  hostess.  [ Exeunt . 

Scehe  VII.  Macbeth's  castle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants 
with  dishes  and  service ,  and  pass  over  the  stage.  Then 
enter  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.  If  it  were  done  when  ’t  is  done,  then  ’t  were 
well 

It  were  done  quickly.  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success  ;  that  hut  this  blow 
5  Might  he  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, — 

Bui;  here,  upon  this  hank  and  shoal  of  time. 

We  ’Id  jump  the  life  to  come.  But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here,  that  we  hut  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
10  To  plague  the  inventor.  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison’d  chalice 
To  cur  own  lips.  He’s  here  in  double  trust: 
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First;  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. — 

Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his  host, 

15  Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  the  door, 

Not  hear  the  knife  myself.  Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpe t-ton gut d  against 
20  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  olf; 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven’s  cherubin,  hors’d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 

25  Thai  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.  I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself 
And  falls  on  th’  other. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now!  what  news? 

Lady  Macbeth.  He  has  almost  supp’d.  Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber? 

Macbeth.  Hath  he  ask’d  for  me? 

30  Lady  Macbeth.  Know  you  not  he  has? 

Macbeth.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business. 

He  hath  honour’d  me  of  late,  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 

Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

35  Lady  Macbeth.  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dress’d  yourself  ?  Hath  it  slept  since. 

And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green,  and.  pale, 

At  what  it  did  so  freely?  From  this  time 
Such  1  account  thy  love.  Art  thou  afeard 
40  To  he  the  same  in  thine  own  aepand  valour 
As  thou  art  in  desire?  Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  e  steem’st  the  ornament  of  life, 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 

Letting  “I  dare  not”  wait  upon  “I  would,” 

Like  the  poor  cat  i’  the  adage  ? 

45  Macbeth.  Prithee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 
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Lady  Macbeth.  What  beast  was’t,  then. 

That  made  yon  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 

When  you  durst  do  it,  then  yon  were  a  man ^ 

50  And,  to  he  more  than  what  yon  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.  Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both, 

They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
55  How  tender  T  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me: 

I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 

Have  pluck’d  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 

And  dash’d  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  3-011 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macbeth.  If  we  should  fail? 

Lady  Macbeth.  We  fail ! 

60  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 

And  weTl  not  fail.  When  Duncan  is  asleep — 

Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day’s  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him — his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince 
65  That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only  .  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
70  The  unguarded  Duncan,  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macbeth.  Bring  forth  men-children  only. 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Will  it  not  be  receiv’d, 

75  When  we  have  mark’d  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber  and  us’d  their  very  daggers, 

That  they  have  done  ’t? 

Lady  Macbeth.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death? 

Macbeth.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

80  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 

Scexe  I.  Court  of  Macbeth's  castle. 

Enter  Bahquo,  and  Fleahce  bearing  a  torch  before  him. 
Banquo.  How  goes  the  night,  boy? 

Fleance.  The  moon  is  down;  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Banquo.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fleance.  I  take  ’t,  ’t  is  later,  sir. 

Banquo.  Hold,  take  my  sword.  There’s  husbandry  in 
heaven ; 

Their  candles  are  all  ont.  Take  thee  that  too. — 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 

And  yet  I  would  not  sleep. — Merciful  powers, 

Bestrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Give  me  mv  sword. — 

Who’s  there ! 

Macbet  h .  A  friend . 

Banquo.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?  The  king’s  a-bed. 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasures,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices. 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 

By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macbeth.  '  Being  unprepar’d, 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect; 

Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Banquo.  All’s  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 

To  you  they  have  show’d  some  truth. 

Macbeth.  I  think  not  of  them. 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 

We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 

If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Banquo.  At  your  kind’st  leisure. 

Macbeth.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  mv  consent,  when 
’t  is, 

It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Banquo.  So  I  lose  none 
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In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis’d  and  allegiance  clear, 

I  shall  be  counselled. 

Macbeth .  Good  repose  the  while ! 

Banquo.  Thanks,  sir:  the  like  to  you! 

[Exeunt  Banquo  and  Fleance 
Macbeth.  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.  Get  thee  to  bed. — 

[ Exit  Servant. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand? — Come,  let  me  clutch 
thee. 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshall’st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going, 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eves  are  made  the  fools  o’  the  other  senses. 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.  I  see  thee  still. 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before. — There’s  no  such  thing: 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eves.  Now  o’er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain’d  sleep;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate’s  offerings,  and  wither’d  mnrther, 

Alarum’d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl ’s  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tar  quin’s  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives. 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. — 
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Hear  it  not,  'Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.  The  same. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macbeth.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath 
made  be  bold; 

What  hath  quench’d  them  hath  given  me  fire. — Hark ! 
Peace ! 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek’d,  the  fatal  bellman, 

Which  gives  the  stern’st  good  night.  He  is  about  it. 

5  The  doors  are  open,  and  the  surfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.  I  have  drugg’d  their 
possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macbeth.  [Within.  ]  Who’s  there?  what,  ho! 

Lady  Macbeth.  Alack,  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak’d, 

10  And ’t  is  not  done.  The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us.  Hark !  I  laid  their  daggers  ready; 

He  could  not  miss  ’em.  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept  I  had  dond ’t. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

My  husband ! 

Macbeth.  I  have  done  the  deed.  Didst  thou  not  hear  a 
noise  ? 

Lady  Macbeth.  I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets 
15  crv. 

Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macbeth.  When? 

Lady  Macbeth.  How. 

Macbeth.  As  I  descended? 

Lady  Macbeth.  Ay. 

Macbeth.  Hark ! 

Who  lies  i’  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  Macbeth.  Donalbain. 

20  Macbeth.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [LmoTcing  on  his  hands. 
Lady  Macbeth.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macbeth.  There’s  one  did  laugh  in ’s  sleep,  and  one  cri’d 
“Murder !” 
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That  they  did  wake  each  other.  I  stood  and  heard  them : 

But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address’d  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

25  Lady  Macbeth.  There  are  two  lodg’d  together. 

Macbeth.  One  cri’d  “God  bless  us !”  and  “Amen”  the 
other ; 

As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman’s  hands. 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  “Amen,” 

When  they  did  say  “God  bless  us !” 

30  Lady  Macbeth.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macbeth.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  “Amen”  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  “Amen”  ' 

Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  Macbeth.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macbeth.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  “Sleep  no 
35  more ! 

Macbeth  does  murther  sleep,”  the  innocent  sleep, 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  sleave  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course, 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast, — 

40  Lady  Macbeth.  What  do  you  mean? 

Macbeth.  Still  it  cri’d  “Sleep  no  more !”  to  all  the 
house : 

“Glamis  hath  murther’d  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more.” 

Lady  Macbeth.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cri’d  ?  Why, 
worthy  thane, 

45  You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.  Go  get  some  water, 

And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 

Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 

They  must  lie  there.  Go  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

50  Macbeth.  I’ll  go  no  more. 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 

Look  on ’t  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.  The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures.  ’T  is  the  eye  of  childhood 
55  That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed, 
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I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal; 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit.  Knocking  within. 

Macbeth.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is  ’t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls  me? 

What  hands  are  here  ?  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes  ! 

60  Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macbeth.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  but  I 
shame 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [K  nocking  within .]  I  hear  a 
65  knocking 

At  the  south  entry.  Eetire  we  to  our  chamber. 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 

How  easy  is  it,  then!  Your  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended.  [ Knocking  within.']  Hark! 
more  knocking. 

70  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.  Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macbeth.  To  know  my  deed,  ’t  were  best  not  know 
myself.  [Knocking  within. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !  I  would  thou  couldst ! 

[  Exeunt. 


Scene  III.  The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter.  Knocking  ivitliin. 

Porter  Here’s  a  knocking  indeed.  If  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key.  [Knock¬ 
ing  within.]  Knock,  knock,  knock ! — Who’s  there,  i’  the 
name  of  Beelzebub?  Here’s  a  farmer,  that  bang’d  himself 
5  on  the  expectation  of  plenty. — Come  in  time.  Have  nap¬ 
kins  enow  about  you ;  here  you’ll  sweat  for ’t.  [Knocking 
within.] — Knock,  knock! — who  ’s  there,  in  th’  other 
devil’s  name?  Faith,  here’s  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear 
in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason 
20  enough  for  God’s  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven. — 0, 
come  in,  equivocator.  [Knocking  within.] — Knock,  knock, 
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knock! — Who’s  there?  Faith,  here’s  an  English  tailor  come 
hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose. — Come  in,  tailor: 
here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [ Knocking  within.] — Knock, 
15  knock:  never  at  quiet! — What  are  you? — But  this  place  is 
too  cold  for  hell.  I’ll  devil-porter  it  no  further.  I  had 
thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that  go  the 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  [ Knocking  within.'] 
— Anon,  anon !  I  pray  you  remember  the  porter. 

[Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lennox. 

20  Macduff.  Wras  it  so  late,  friend,  ’ere  you  went  to  bed, 

That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Porter.  Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock. 

Macduff.  Is  thy  master  stirring? 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Our  knocking  has  awak’d  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Lennox.  Good  morrow,  noble  sir. 

25  Macbeth.  Good  morrow,  both. 

Macduff.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane? 

Macbeth.  Not  yet. 

Macduff,  tie  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him. 

I  have  almost  slipp’d  the  hour. 

Macbeth.  I’ll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macduff.  I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you; 

But  yet ’t  is  one. 

Macbeth.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 

30  This  is  the  door. 

Macduff.  I’ll  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For ’t  is  my  limited  service.  [Exit. 

Lennox.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

Macbeth.  He  does:  he  did  appoint  so. 

Lennox.  The  night  has  been  unruly.  Where  we  lay, 

35  Our  chimneys  were  blown  down,  and,  as  they  say, 

Lamentings  heard  i’  the  air,  strange  screams  of  death, 

And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 

Of  dire  combustion  and  confus’d  events 
New  hatch’d  to  the  woeful  time.  The  obscure  bird 
40  Clamour’d  the  livelong  night.  Some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous  and  did  shake. 
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Macbeth.  ’T  was  a  rough  night. 

Lennox.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macduff.  0  horror,  horror,  horror !  Tongue  nor 
heart 

Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee ! 

45  Iemm.'}  What’s  the  matter? 

Macduff.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord’s  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o’  the  building! 

Macbeth.  What  is  ’t  you  say?  the  life? 

50  Lennox.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macduff.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight 

With  a  new  Gorgon.  Do  not  bid  me  speak. 

See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — 

[. Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lennox. 
Awake,  awake ! 

King  the  alarum-hell. — Murther  and  treason ! 

55  Banquo  and  Donalbain  !•  Malcolm !  awake  ! 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death’s  counterfeit, 

And  look  on  Death  itself !  Up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom’s  image  !  Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 

00  To  countenance  this  horror! — King  the  bell.  [ Bell  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbetfi. 

Lady  Macbeth.  What ’s  the  business, 

That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  Speak,  speak  ! 

Macduff.  0  gentle  lady, 

’T  is  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 

65  The  repetition,  in  a  woman’s  ear, 

Would  murther  as  it  fell. — 

Enter  Bahquo. 

0  Banquo,  Banquo, 

Our  royal  master’s  murther’ d ! 
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Lady  Macbeth.  Woe,  alas  ! 

What,  in  our  house? 

s 

Banquo.  Too  cruel  any  where. — 

Dear  Duff,  I  prithee,  contradict  thyself, 

70  And  say  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lennox,  with  Ross. 

Macbeth.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 

I  had  liv’d  a  blessed  time;  for,  from  this  instant, 

There’s  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 

All  is  but  toys.  Renown  and  grace  is  dead; 

75  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Donalbain.  What  is  amiss? 

Macbeth.  You  are,  and  do  not  know ’t : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp’d, — the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp’d. 

80  Macduff.  Your  royal  father’s  murther’d. 

Malcolm.  0,  by  whom  ? 

Lennox.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem’d,  had 
done ’t. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg’d  with  blood. 

So  were  their  daggers,  which  unwip’d  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows. 

85  They  star’d,  and  were  distracted.  Ho  man’s  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macbeth.  0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 

That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macduff.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macbeth.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz’d,  temperate  and 
furious, 

90  Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment?  Ho  man. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 

Outrun  the  pauser,  reason.  Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  silver  skin  lac’d  with  his  golden  blood; 

And  his  gash’d  stabs  look’d  like  a  breach  in  nature 
95  For  ruin’s  wasteful  entrance:  there,  the  murtherers. 

Steep’d  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech’d  with  gore.  Who  could  refrain, 

That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
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Help  me  hence,  ho ! 
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Courage  to  make  love  known? 

Lady  Macbeth . 

Macduff.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Macbeth.  [ Aside  to  Don .]  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 
That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Donalbain.  [Aside  to  Malcolm .]  What  should  be  spoken 
here,  where  our  fate, 

Hid  in  an  auger  hole,  may  rush,  and  seize  us? 

Let’s  away. 

Our  tears  are  not  yet  brew’d. 

Malcolm.  [Aside  to  Donalbain .]  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 
Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Banquo.  Look  to  the  lady. — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 

That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet, 

And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 

To  know  it  further.  Fears  and  scruples  shake  us. 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulg’d  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macduff.  And  so  do  T. 


AIL 

Macbeth. 
And  meet  i’ 
AIL 


So  all. 

Let’s  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
the  hall  together. 

Well  contented. 


[Exeunt  all  but  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Malcolm.  What  will  you  do  ?  Let’s  not  consort  with 
them. 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 

Which  the  false  man  does  easy.  I’ll  to  England. 

Donalbain.  To  Ireland,  I.  Our  separate  fortune 
120  Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer.  Where  we  are, 

There’s  daggers  in  men’s  smiles ;  the  near  in  blood, 

The  nearer  bloody. 

Malcolm.  This  murderous  shaft  that’s  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.  Therefore,  to  horse. 

125  And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 

But  shift  away.  There’s  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself  when  there’s  no  mercy  left. 
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Scene  IV.  Outside  Macbeth’s  castle. 

Enter  Ross  and  an  old  Man. 

Old  Man.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Honrs  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Ross.  Ah,  good  father, 

5  Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man’s  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage.  By  the  clock,  ’t  is  day ; 

And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 

Is’t  night’s  predominance,  or  the  day’s  shame, 

That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 

When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

10  Old  Man.  ’T  is  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that’s  done.  On  Tuesday  last, 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk’d  at  and  kill’d. 

Ross.  And  Duncan’s  horses — a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain — 

15  Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race 
Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  ’gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  Man.  ’T  is  said  they  eat  each  other. 

Ross.  They  did  so,  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes 
20  That  look’d  upon ’t.  Here  comes  the  good  Macdufl. 

Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now? 

Macduff.  Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Ross.  Is  ’t  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody  deed  ? 
Macduff.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Ross.  Alas,  the  day  ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend? 

Macduff.  They  were  suborned. 

25  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king’s  two  sons, 

Are  stoT’n  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Ross.  ’Gainst  nature  still ! 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life’s  means  !  Then ’t  is  most  like 
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The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macduff.  He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to  Scone 
To  he  invested. 

Ross.  Where  is  Duncan’s  body? 

Macduff.  Carried  to  Colme-kill, 

The  sacrel  storehouse  of  his  predecessors 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Ross.  Will  you  to  Scone? 

Macduff.  Ho,  cousin,  I’ll  to  Fife. 

Ross.  Well.  I  will  thither. 

Macduff.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there. 

Adieu ! — 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Ross.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  Man.  God’s  benison  go  with  you;  and  with 
those 

That  would  make  good  of  had,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

[ Exeunt . 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  Forres.  The  King's  palace. 

Enter  Banquo. 

Banquo.  Thou  hast  it  now:  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 

As  the  weird  women  promis’d,  and,  I  fear, 

Thou  play’dst  most  foully  for’t.  Yet  it  was  said 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity, 

5  But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.  If  there  come  truth  from  them — 

As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine — 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 

May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 

10  And  set  me  up  in  hope?  But  hush,  no  more. 

Sennet  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  king ;  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,  as  queen,  Lennox,  Ross,  Lords,  Ladies  and  At¬ 
tendants. 

Macbeth.  Here’s  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  Macbeth  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
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And  all-thing  unbecoming. 

Macbeth  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 

And  Fll  request  your  presence. 

15  Banquo.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macbeth.  Ride  you  this  afternoon? 

Banquo.  Av,  my  good  lord. 

Macbeth.  We  should  have  else  desir’d  your  good 
20  advice 

Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous, 

In  this  day’s  council ;  but  we’ll  take  to-morrow. 

Is ’t  far  you  ride  ? 

Banquo.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
25  ’Twixt  this  and  supper.  Go  not  my  horse  the  better, 

I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour  or  twain. 

Macbeth  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Banquo.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macbeth.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow’d 
30  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention:  but  of  that  to-morrow, 

When  therewithal  we  shall  have  cause  of  state 
Craving  us  jointly.  Hie  you  to  horse:  adieu, 

35  Till  you  return  at  night.  Goes  Fleance  with  you? 

Banquo..  Ay,  my  good  lord.  Our  time  does  call  upon ’s. 
Macbeth.  I  wish  vour  horses  swife  and  sure  of  foot; 

And  so  I  do  command  you  to  their  backs. 

Farewell. —  [Exit  Banquo. 

40  Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Macbeth,  and  an  Attendant. 

Sirrah,  a  word  with  you.  Attend  those  men 
45  Our  pleasure? 

Attendant.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 
Macbeth.  Bring  them  before  us. —  [Exit  Attendant. 

To  be  thus  is  nothing, 
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But  to  be  safely  thus.  Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
50  Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear’d.  ’T  is  much  he  dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear;  and,  under  him, 

55  My  Genius  is  rebuk’d;  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony’s  was  by  Caesar.  He  chid  the  sisters, 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him:  Then  prophet-like 
They  hail’d  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings 
60  Upon  my  head  they  plac’d  a  fruitless  crown, 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

Ho  son  of  mine  succeeding.  If ’t  be  so, 

For  Banquo’s  issue  have  I  fil’d  my  mind; 

65  For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther’d; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 

70  Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance! — Who’s  there? 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 

How  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. — 

[Exit  Attendant. 

Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 

First  Murderer.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macbeth.  Well  then,  now 

75  Have  you  consider’d  of  my  speeches?  Know 
That  it  was  he  in  the  times  past  which  held  you  ' 

So  under  fortune,  which  you  thought  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.  This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference,  pass’d  in  probation  with  you, 

80  How  you  were  borne  in  hand,  how  cross’d,  the  instruments, 
Who  wrought  with  them,  and  all  things  else  that  might 
To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  craz’d 
Say  “Thus  did  Banquo.” 

First  Murderer.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macbeth.  I  did  so,  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
85  Our  point  of  second  meeting.  Do  you  find 
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Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  Are  you  so  gospell’d 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow’d  you  to  the  grave 
And  beggar’d  yours  for  ever? 

90  First  Murderer.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macbeth.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men; 

As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  The  valued  file 
95  Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 

The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos’d;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
100  That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 

Not  i’  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say’t, 

And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 

Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off, 

105  Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 

Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

Second  Murderer.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens’d  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

110  First  Murderer.  And  I  another 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg’d  with  fortune, 

That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 

To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on ’t. 

Macbeth.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

Both  Murderers.  True,  my  lord. 

115  Macbeth.  So  is  he  mine;  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near’s t  of  life :  and  though  I  could 
With  barefac’d  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 

120  For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 

Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Who  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is 
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That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 


For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 


125  Second  Murderer’. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 


We  shall,  my  lord, 
Though  our  lives — 


First  Murderer. 


Macbeth.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.  Within  this 
hour,  at  most, 

I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o’  the  time, 

130  The  moment  on ’t;  for  ’t  must  be  done  to-night, 

And  something  from  the  palace;  always  thought 
That  I  require  a  clearness:  and  with  him — 

To  leave  no  mbs  nor  botches  in  the  work — 

Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 

135  Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father’s,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  i  hat  dark  hour.  Eesolve  yourselves  apart : 

Ill  come  to  you  anon. 

Both  Murderers.  We  are  resolv’d,  my  lord. 

Macbeth.  I’ll  call  upon  you  straight:  abide  within. 

[ Exeunt  Murderers. 

140  It  is  concluded. — Banquo,  thy  soul’s  flight, 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.  The  Palace;  another  room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court? 

Servant.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Say  to  the  King,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 

For  a  few  words. 

Servant.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Nought’s  had,  all’s_ spent. 

5  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content. 

’T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. — 


Enter  Macbeth. 


How  now,  my  lord !  Why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
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10  Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  all  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard.  What’s  done  is  done. 

Macbeth.  We  have  scotch’d  the  snake,  not  kill’d  it. 

She  ’ll  close  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
15  Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 

In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 

That  shake  us  nightly.  Better  be  with  the  dead, 

20  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.  Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

25  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy, — nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Come  on; 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o’er  your  rugged  looks; 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macbeth.  So  shall  I,  love;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  yon. 

30  Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo. 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue, — 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams, 

And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 

Disguising  what  they  are. 

35  Lady  Macbeth.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macbeth.  0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know’st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  Macbeth.  But  in  them  nature’s  copy’s  not  eterne. 
Macbeth.  There’s  comfort  yet;  they  are  assailable. 

40  Then  be  thou  jocund.  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister’d  flight,  ere  to  black  Hecate’s  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  clone 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  Macbeth.  What’s  to  be  done? 

Macbeth.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
45  chuck, 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed. — Come,  seeling  night, 
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Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day; 

And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Light  thickens,  and  the 

crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 

Whiles  night’s  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. — 

Thou  marvell’st  at  mv  words:  but  hold  thee  still. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 

So,  prithee,  go  with  me.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  ITI.  A  park  near  the  palace. 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

First  Murderer.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us? 

Third  Murderer.  Macbeth. 

Second  Murderer.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he 
delivers 

Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do 
To  the  direction  just. 

First  Murderer.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn  ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

Third  Murderer.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 

Banquo.  [Within A  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

Second  Murderer.  Then ’t  is  he :  the  rest 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation 
Already  are  i’  the  court. 

First  Murderer.  His  horses  go  about. 

Third  Murderer.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually, — 

So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  thJ  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Second  Murderer.  A  light,  a  light! 

Enter  Banquo,  and  Fleance  with  a  torch. 

Third  Murderer.  ’T  is  he. 

First  Murderer.  Stand  to  ’t. 

Banquo.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

First  Murderer.  Let  it  come  down. 

\They  set  upon  Banquo. 
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Banquo.  Oh.  treachery !  Fly,  good  Flea  nee.  fly.  fly,  fly ! 
Thou  mayst  revenge.  0  slave!  [Dies.  Fleance  escapes. 
Tliird  Murderer.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light? 

First  Murderer  Was  ’t  not  the  way? 

Third  Murderer.  There’s  but  one  down  ;  the  son  is  fled. 

20  Second  Murderer.  We  have  lost 

Best  half  of  our  affair. 

First  Murderer.  Well,  let’s  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [ Exeunt . 


Scene  IY.  Hall  in  the  palace. 

A  banquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth. 
Ross,  Lennox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Macbeth.  You  know  your  own  degrees.  Sit  down:  ai 
first 

And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macbeth.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 

And  play  the  humble  host. 

5  Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 

For  my  heart  speaks  they  are  welcome. 

First  Murderer  appears  ai  the  door. 

Macbeth.  See,  thev  encounter  thee  with  their  heads1 
v  thanks. — 

10  Both  sides  are  even.  Here  I’ll  sit  i’  the  midst. 

Be  large  in  mirth;  anon  we’ll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — [ Approaching  the  door.]  There’s  blood 
upon  thy  face. 

Murderer.  ’T  is  Banquo’s  then. 

Macbeth.  ’T  is  better  thee  without  than  he  within. 

15  Is  he  dispatch’d? 

Murderer.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut;  that  I  did  for  him. 
Macbeth.  Thou  art  the  best  o’  th’  cut-throats.  Yet 
he’s  good 

Thou  did  the  like  for  Fleance.  If  thou  didst  it, 

Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Murderer.  Most  royal  sir, 
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20  Fleance  is  ’scap’d. 

Macbeth.  Then  comes  my  fit  again.  I  had  else  been 
perfect, 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 

But  now  I  am  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,  bound  in 
25  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears. — But  Banquo’s  safe? 

Murderer.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 

The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macbeth.  Thanks  for  that. 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies.  The  worm  that’s  fled 
30  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 

Ho  teeth  for  th’  present. — Get  thee  gone:  to-morrow 
We’ll  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  Macbeth.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer.  The  feast  is  sold. 

That  is  not  often  vouch’d,  while ’t  is  a-making, 

35  ’T  is  given  with  welcome:  to  feed  w^ere  best  at  home. 

From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macbeth.  Sweet  remembrancer! 

How,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 

And  health  on  both ! 

Lennox.  May ’t  please  your  highness  sit. 

[ The  Ghost  of  Banquo  enters ,  and  sits  in  Macbeth’s  place. 

Macbeth.  Here  had  we  now  our  country’s  honour 
40  roof’d 

Were  the  grac’d  person  of  our  Banquo  present; 

Who  may  T  rather  challenge  for  unkindness 
Than  pity  for  mischance  ! 

Boss.  Flis  absence, .sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.  Please ’t  your  highness 
45  To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company. 

Macbeth.  The  table’s  full. 

Lennox.  .  Here  is  a  place  reserv’d,  sir. 

Macbeth.  Where? 

Lennox.  Here,  my  good  lord.  What  is ’t  that  moves 
your  highness  ? 

Macbeth.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord? 
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Never 


Macbeth.  Thou  eanst  not  say  I  did  it. 

50  shake 

Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Ross.  Gentlemen,  rise :  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Sit,  worthy  friends.  My  lord  is  often 
thus, 

And  hath  been  from  his  youth.  Fray  you,  keep  seat. 

55  The  fit  is  momentary;  upon  a  thought 

He  will  again  be  well.  If  much  you  note  him, 

You  shall  offend  him  and  extend  his  passion. 

Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man? 

Macbeth.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

60  Lady  Macbeth.  0  proper  stuff ! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear. 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said, 

Led  you  to  Duncan.  Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts, 

Imposters  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
65  A  woman’s  story  at  a  winter’s  fire, 

Authoriz’d  by  her  grandam.  Shame  itself ! 

Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  When  all’s  done, 

You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macbeth.  Prithee,  see  there !  behold  !  look !  lo !  How 
say  you  ? — 

70  Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 

If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  he  the  maws  of  kites.  [ Ghost  vanishes. 

Lady  Macbeth.  What,  quite  unmann’d  in  folly  ? 

Macbeth.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  Macbeth  Fie,  for  shame  ! 

-  Macbeth.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i’  the  olden 
75  time, 

Ere  humane  statue  purg’d  the  gentle  weal; 

Ay,  and  since  too,  murthers  have  been  perform’d 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.  The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 

80  And  there  an  end;  but  now  they  rise  again, 

With  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  their  crowns,. 

And  push  us  from  our  stools.  This  is  more  strange 
That  such  a  murther  is. 

Lady  Macbeth.  My  worthy  lord, 
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Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macbeth.  I  do  forget. — 

85  Do  not  muse  at  me,  mv  most  worthy  friends. 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.  Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 

Then  I’ll  sit  down.  Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o’  the  whole  table, 

90  And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss — 

Would  he  were  here!  To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 

And  all  to  all. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

Macbeth.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  Let.  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold; 

95  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Ijady  Macbeth.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  ’t  is  no  other ; 

Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macbeth.  What  man  dare,  I  dare. 

100  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Bussian  bear, 

The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  tlT  Hvrcan  tiger; 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  :  or  be  alive  again, 

And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword. 

LOS  If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 

The  baby  of  a  girl.  Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

Unreal  mockerv,  hence!  [ Ghost  disappears. 

Why,  so :  being  gone, 

I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  Macbeth.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting, 

With  most  admir’d  disorder. 

1 10  Macbeth.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer’s  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder?  You  make  me  strange, 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 

115  And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 

When  mine  is  blanch’d  with  fear. 
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^  Ross.  What  sights,  my  lord? 

Lady  Macbeth.  I  pray  you,  speak  not.  He  grows  worse 
and  worse. 

Question  enrages  him.  At  once,  good  night. 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 

But  go  at  once. 

120  Lennox.  Good  night;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  Macbeth.  A  kind  good  night  to  all. 

[. Exeunt  all  but  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.  It  will  have  blood;  they  say,  blood  will  have 
blood. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak. 

Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 
125  By  magot-pies  and  choughs  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  secret5 st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night? 

LMdy  Macbeth.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Macbeth.  How  say’st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
person 

At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady  Madbeth.  Hid  you  send  to  him,  sir? 

130  Macbeth.  I  hear  it  by  the  way,  hut  I  will  send. 

There’s  not  a  one  of  them  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee’d.  I  will  to-morrow, 

And  betimes  I  will,  to  the  weird  sisters. 

More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 

135  By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.  For  mine  own  good 
All  causes  shall  give  way.  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp’d  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head  that  will  to  hand, 

140  Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann’d. 

Ljady  Macbeth.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 
Macbeth.  Come,  we’ll  to  sleep.  My  strange  and  self¬ 
abuse 

Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use. 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  *  [. Exeunt . 
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Scene  V.  A  heath. 

Thunder.  Enter  the  three  Witches,  meeting  Hecate. 

First  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate!  you  look  angerly. 
TIecate.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are. 

Saucy  and  overbold?  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
5  In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death; 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 

The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 

Was  never  call’d  to  bear  my  part, 

Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art? 

10  And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 

Spiteful  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now :  get  you  gone, 

1 5  And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i’  the  morniug.  Thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 

Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 

Your  charms  and  every  thing  beside. 

20  I  am  for  the  air;  the  night  Fll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end : 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound. 

25  Fll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 

And  that  distill’ d  by  magic  sleights 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

BO  He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  ’bove  wisdom,  grace  and  fear; 

And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals5  chiefest  enemy. 

[Music  and  a  song  wiihin :  “Come  away,  come  away,55  &c.] 
35  Hark !  I  am  call’d;  my  little  spirit,  see, 

Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit. 

First  Witch.  Come  let’s  make  haste.  Slie’11  soon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  VI.  Forres .  The  Palace. 

Enter  Lennox  and  another  Lord. 

Lennox.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your 
thoughts, 

Which  can  interpret  further:  only,  I  say, 

Things  have  been  strangely  borne.  The  gracious  Dun¬ 
can, 

Was  pitied  of  Macbeth :  marry,  he  was  dead ; 

5  And  the  right-valiant  Ban  quo  walk’d  too  late; 

Whom,  you  may  say,  if ’t  please  you,  Fleance  kill’d, 

•For  Fleance  fled.  Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
10  To  kill  their  gracious  father?  Damned  fact! 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  Did  he  not  straight, 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep? 

Was  not  that  noblv  done?  Av,  and  wisely  too; 

1 5  For ’t  would  have  anger’d  any  heart  alive 
To  hear  the  men  deny ’t.  So  that,  I  sav. 

He  has  borne  all  things  well:  and  I  do  think 
That  had  he  Duncan’s  sons  under  his  key — • 

As,  an’t  please  heaven,  he  shall  not — they  should  find 
20  What ’t  were  to  kill  a  father  ;  so  should  Fleance. 

But,  peace !  for  from  broad  words,  and  ’cause  he  fail’d 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant’s  feast,  I  hear 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself  ? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan. 

25  From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 

Lives  in  the  English  court,  and  is  receiv’d 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.  Thither  Macduff 
30  Is  gone’  to  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 

To  wake  Northumberland  and  warlike  Siward: 

That,  by  the  help  of  these — with  Him  above 

To  ratify  the  work — we  may  again 

Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights, 

35  Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives, 

Do  faithful  homage  and  receive  free  honours, — 
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All  which  we  pine  for  now;  and  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Lennox.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

40  Lord.  He  did;  and  with  an  absolute  “Sir,  not  I,” 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  hack, 

And  hums,  as  who  should  say  “You’ll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.” 

Lennox.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
45  His  wisdom  can  provide.  Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  cur  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs’d  ! 

Lord.  I’ll  send  my  prayers  with  him. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  A  cavern.  In  the  middle ,  a  boiling  cauldron. 

Thunder.  Enter  the  three  Witches. 

First  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew’d. 

Scond  Witch.  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin’d. 
Third  Witch.  Harpier  cries, — ’T  is  time,  ’t  is  time. 
First  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go; 

5  In  the  poison’d  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter’d  venom  sleeping  got, 

Boil  thou  first  i’  the  charmed  pot. 

10  All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Second  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake ; 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 

15  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 

Adder’s  fork  and  blind-worm’s  sting, 

Lizard’s  leg  and  owlet’s  wing, 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
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Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

20  All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Third  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 

Witches5  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin’d  salt-sea  shark, 

25  Root  of  hemlock  digg’d  i’  th’  dark, 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Sliver’d  in  the  moon’s  eclipse, 

Nose  of  Turk  and  Tartar’s  lips, 

30  Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe 
Ditch-deliver’ d  by  a  drab, 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 

Add  thereto  a  tiger’s  chaudron, 

For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

35  All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Second  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon’s  blood. 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate  to  the  three  Witches. 

Hecate.  0,  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains; 

40  And  every  one  shall  share  i’  th’  gains; 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 

Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 

Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

[Music  and  a  song :  “Black  spirits,”  &c. 

[Hecate  retires. 

Second  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 

45  Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 

Open,  locks, 

Whoever  knocks ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags ! 

What  is ’t  you  do  ? 

All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

50  Macbeth.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
Howe’er  you  come  to  know  it,  answer  me : — 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
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Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg’d  and  trees  blown  down; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders’  heads; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations;  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature’s  germens  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken, — answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

First  Witch.  Speak. 

Second  Witch.  Demand. 

Third  Witch.  We’ll  answer. 

First  Witch.  Say,  if  thou  ’dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 
mouths, 

Or  from  our  masters? 

Macbeth.  Call  ’em;  let  me  see  ’em. 

First  Witch.  Pour  in  sow’s  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow;  grease  that’s  sweaten 
From  the  murderer’s  gibbet  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high  or  low; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show ! 

Thunder.  First  Apparition:  tm  armed  Head. 

Macbeth.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power — 

First  Witch.  He  knows  thv  thought. 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

First  Apparition.  Macbeth !  Macbeth !  Macbeth !  beware 
Mac  duff, 

Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.  Dismiss  me.  Enough. 

{Descends. 

Macbeth.  Whate’er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks. 

Thou  hast  harp’d  my  fear  aright.  But  one  word 
more — 

First  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded.  Here’s  an¬ 
other 

More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.  Second  Apparition:  a  bloody  Child. 

Second  Apparition.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! 
Macbeth.  Had  I  three  ears,  I’  Id  hear  thee. 

Second  Apparition.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute. 

Laugh  to  scorn 
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80  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 

Shall  harm  Macbeth  \ Descends. 

Macbeth.  Then  live,  Macduff.  What  need  I  fear  of 
thee  ? 

But  yet  I’ll  make  assurance  double  sure,  c 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 

85  That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 

And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

Thunder.  Third  Apparition:  a  Child  crowned ,  until  a  tree 

in  his  hand. 

What*  is  this 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king, 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to  ’t. 

Third  Apparition.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no 
90  care 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are. 

Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish’d  be  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [ Descends . 

Macbeth.  That  will  never  be. 

95  Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 

Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  Sweet  bodements  !  Good  ! 
Rebellion’s  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac’d  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
100  To  time  and  mortal  custom.  Yet  my  heart 

Throbs  to  know  one  thing.  Tell  me, — if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much :  shall  Banquo’s  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macbeth.  I  will  be  satisfied !  Deny  me  this, 

105  And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you !  Let  me  know — 

[' Cauldron  sinks  from  sight. 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  And  what  noise  is  this? 

[Hautboys. 

First  Witch.  Show! 

Second  Witch.  Show ! 

Third  Witch.  Show ! 

110  All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart. 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart ! 
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A  show  of  eight  Kings,  the  last  with  a  glass  in  his  hand; 

Banquo’s  Ghost  following. 

Macbeth.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo! 
Down ! 

Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls. — And  thy  hair, 

Thou  other  gold-hound  brow,  is  like  the  first. — 

115  A  third  is  like  the  former. — Filthy  hags! 

Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — A  fourth  ! — Start,  eyes  ! — 

What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? — • 
Another  yet ! — A  seventh  ! — Fll  see  no  more : 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
1 20  Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Horrible  sight!  Now  I  see  ’t  is  true; 

For  the  blood-bolter’ d  Banquo  smiles  upon  me, 

And  points  at  them  for  his.  [Apparitions  vanish. 

What,  is  this  so? 

125  First  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so.  But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly? 

Come  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 

And  show  the  best  of  our  delights. 

I’ll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 

130  While  you  perform  your  antic  round: 

That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 

Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music.  The  Witches  dance,  and  then  vanish,  with  Hecate. 
Macbeth.  Where  are  they?  Gone?  Let  this  pernicious 
hour 

Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 

Come  in,  without  there ! 

Enter  Lennox. 


135  Lennox.  What ’s  vour  grace’s  will  ? 

Macbeth.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Lennox.  No,  my  lord. 

Macbeth.  Came  they  not  by  you? 

Lennox.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macbeth.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride; 

And  damn’d  all  those  that  trust  them !  I  did  hear 
140  The  galloping  of  horse.  Who  was ’t  came  by  ? 

Lennox.  ’T  is  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word 
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Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macbeth.  Fled  to  England  ! 

Lennox.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macbeth.  Time,  thou  anticipate  my  dread  exploits. 

145  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  From  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  he 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  And  even  now, 

*  To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  he  it  thought  and  done. 

150  The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  ; 

Seize  upon  Fife;  give  to  th?  edge  o*  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.  Ho  boasting  like  a  fool; 

This  deed  Ell  do  before  this  purpose  cool. 

155  But  no  more  sights! — Where  are  these  gentlemen? 

Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  II.  Fife.  Macduff's  castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Ross. 

Lady  Macduff.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly  the 
land? 

Boss.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

Lady  Macduff.  He  had  none. 

His  flight  was  madness.  When  our  actions  do  not, 

Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Ross.  You  know  not 

5  Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear. 

Lady  Macduff.  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
babes, 

•His  mansion  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 

From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?  He  loves  us  not. 

He  wants  the  natural  touch;  for  the  poor  wren, 

10  The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love. 

As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Boss.  My  dearest  coz, 

15  I  pray  you,  school  yourself.  But,  for  your  husband, 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 

The  fits  o?  the  season.  I  dare  not  speak  much  further ; 
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But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors 
And  do  not  know  ourselves;  when  we  hold  rumor 
20  From  what  we  fear,  jet  know  not  what  we  fear, 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way  and  move.  I  take  my  leave  of  you : 

Shall  not  he  long  but  Eli  he  here  again. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
25  To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 

Blessing  upon  you ! 

Ladij  Macduff.  Father’d  he  is,  and  yet  he’s  fatherless. 
Ross.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 

It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort. 

I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit. 

30  Lady  Macduff.  Sirrah,  your  father’s  dead. 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

Lady  Macduff.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean;  and  so  do  they. 

Lady  Macduff.  Poor  bird ;  thou  ’ldst  never  fear  the  net 
nor  lime, 

85  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother?  Poor  birds  they  are  not 
set  for. 

My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

Lady  Macduff.  Yes,  he  is  dead.  How  wilt  thou  do  for 
a  father  ? 

Son.  Hay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband? 

Lady  Macduff.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
40  market. 

Son.  Then  you’ll  buy  ’em  to  sell  again. 

Lady  Macduff.  Thou  speak ’st  with  all  thy  wit;  and  yet, 
i’  faith. 

With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 

45  Lady  Macduff.  Ay,  that,  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor? 

Lady  Macduff.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so? 

Lady  Macduff.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor,  and 
50  must  be  hang’d. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hang’d  that  swear  and  lie? 
Lady  Macduff.  Every  one. 
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Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

54  Lady  Macduff.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools,  for  there 
are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang 
up  them. 

Lady  Macduff.  Now,  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
59  But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  youTd  weep  for  him.  If  you 
would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly  have 
a  new  father. 

Lady  Macduff.  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk’st ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  you 
known, 

65  Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly. 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man’s  advice, 

Be  not  found  here :  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage, 

70  To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty, 

Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.  Heaven  preserve  you ! 

I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit. 

Lady  Macduff.  Whither  should  I  fly? 

I  have  done  no  harm.  But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
75  Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime 

Accounted  dangerous  folly.  Why  then,  alas, 

Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 

To  say  I  have  done  no  harm? — 

Enter  Murderers. 

What  are  these  faces  ? 

First  Murderer.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

80  Lady  Macduff.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified 
Where  such  as  thou  mayst  find  him. 

First  Murderer.  He’s  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-hair’ d  villain  ! 

First  Murderer  What,  you  egg ! 

[Stabling  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery ! 

Son.  He  has  kill’d  me,  mother. 
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Run  away,  I  pray  you  !  [ Dies. 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  “Murther !”  Exeunt  Mur¬ 
derers,  folloiving  her. 

Scene  III.  England.  Before  the  King's  palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Malcolm.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 

Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macduff.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  down-fall’n  birthdom.  Each  new  morn 
5  Hew  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland  and  yell’d  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Malcolm.  What  I  believe,  Ill  wail; 

What  know,  believe  ;  and  what  I  can  redress, 

10  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 

What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues, 

Was  once  thought  honest:  you  have  lov’d  him  well; 

He  hath  not  touch’d  you  yet.  I  am  young;  but  some¬ 
thing 

15  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macduff.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Malcolm.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  mav  recoil 

In  an  imperial  charge.  But  1  shall  crave  your  par- 
20  don; 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 

Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macduff.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Malcolm. .  Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find  my 
25  doubts. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child, 

Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
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Without  leave-taking?  I  pray  yon, 

Let  not  mv  jealousies  be  vonr  dishonours, 

30  But  mine  own  safeties.  Yon  may  be  rightly  jnst, 

Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macduff.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  conntry  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thon  thy  basis  sure, 

For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee.  Wear  thon  thy 
wrongs ; 

The  title  is  affeer’d  ! — Fare  thee  well,  lord. 

35  I  won  Id  not  he  the  villain  that  thon  th  ink’s  t 
For  the  whole  space  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grasp, 

And  the  rich  East  to  boot* 

Malcolm.  Be  not  offended. 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolnte  fear  of  yon. 

I  think  onr  conntry  sinks  beneath  the  yoke. 

40  It  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added,  to  her  wounds.  I  think  withal 
There  would  he  hands  uplifted  in  my  right; 

And  here  from  gracions  England  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands.  But,  for  all  this, 

45  When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant’s  head, 

Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  conntry 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before, 

More  suffer  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 

By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macduff  What  should  he  be? 

50  Malcolm.  It  is  myself  I  mean;  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open’d,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar’d 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

55  Macduff.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn’d 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth. 

Malcolm.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
60  That  has  a  name.  But  there’s  no  bottom,  none, 

In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters, 

Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust,  and  my  desire 
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All  continent  impediments  wonld  o’erbear 
65  That  did  oppose  my  will.  Better  Macbeth 
Than  such  an  one  to  reign. 

M acduff.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny.  It  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 

And  fall  of  many  kings.  But  fear  not  yet 
70  To  take  upon  you.  what  is  yours.  You  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 

And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink. 

We  have  willing  dames  enough.  There  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
75  As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 

Finding*  it  so  inclined. 

Mai  col m.  With  this  there  grows 

In  my  most  ill-compos’d  affection  such 
A  stanchless  avarice  that,  were  I  king, 

I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands, 

80  Desire  his  jewels  and  this  other’s  house; 

And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 

Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

•j  o 

Macduff.  This  avarice 

85  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust,  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings.  Yet  do  not  fear. 

Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will, 

Of  vour  mere  own.  All  these  are  portable, 

90  With  other  graces  weigh’d. 

Malcolm.  But  I  have  none.  The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 

Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, — 

95  I  have  no  relish  of  them,  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 

Acting  it  many  ways.  Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

100  Macduff.  O  Scotland,  Scotland! 

Malcolm.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak:. 
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I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macduff.  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live. — 0  nation  miserable, 

With  an  nntitled  tyrant  bloody-scepter’d, 

105  When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again. 

Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed. 

And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ?  Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king.  The  queen  that  bore  thee, — 
110  Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  every  day  she  lived.  Fare  thee  well ! 

These  evils  thou  repeat’st  upon  thyself 

Have  banish’d  me  from  Scotland. — 0  my  breast, 

Thy  hope  ends  here! 

Malcolm.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

115  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 

Wip’d  the  black  scruples,  reconcil’d  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
120  From  over-credulous  haste.  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me!  For  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction,  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 

125  For  strangers  to  my  nature.  I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman,  never  was  forsworn, 

Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own. 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
130  No  less  in  truth  than  life.  My  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself.  What  I  am  truly, 

Is  thine  and  my  poor  country's  to  command, — 

Whither  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 

Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 

135  Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 

How  we’ll  together;  and  the  chances  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !  Why  are  you  silent  ? 

Macduff.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  one 
’T  is  hard  to  reconcile. 

I 

Enter  a  Doctor. 
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Malcolm.  Well,  more  anon. — Comes  the  kino-  forth,  I 
1 40  pray  yon  ? 

Doctor.  Ay,  sir.  There  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure.  Their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art;  but  at  his  touch, — 

144  Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 

They  presently  amend. 

Malcolm.  I  thank  you,  doctor.  [ Exit  Doctor. 

Macduff.  What’s  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Malcolm.  ’T  is  call’d  The  Evil. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king; 

Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I  have  seen  him  do.  How  he  solicits  heaven, 

150  Himself  best  knows.  But  strangely-visited  people, 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures, 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers;  and ’t  is  spoken, 

155  To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  benediction.  With  this  strange  virtue. 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 

That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Boss. 

Macduff.  See  who  comes  here. 

Malcolm.  My  countryman;  but  yet  I  know  him 
160  not. 

Macduff.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Malcolm.  I  know  him  now.  Good  God,  betimes 
remove 

That  means  that  makes  us  strangers ! 

Ross.  Sir,  amen. 

Macduff.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

Ross.  Alas,  poor  country  ! 

165  Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.  It  cannot 

Be  call’d  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nothing. 

But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile; 

Where  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air 
Are  made,  not  mark’d;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
170  A  modern  ecstasy.  The  dead  man’s  knell 

Is  there  scarce  ask’d  for  who ;  and  good  men’s  lives 
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Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macduff.  0,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

Malcolm.  What’s  the  newest  grief? 

170  Ross.  That  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker  ; 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macduff.  How  does  my  wife? 

Ross.  Why,  well. 

Macduff.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Ross.  Well  too. 

Macduff.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter’d  at  their  peace? 

Ross.  No  ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I  did  leave  ’em. 

Macduff.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech ;  how 
180  goes’t? 

Ross.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings, 

Which  I  have  heavilv  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out; 

Which  was  to  my  belief  witness’d  the  rather, 

185  For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant’s  power  a-foot. 

Now  is  the  time  of  help.  Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 

To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Malcolm.  Be ’t  their  comfort 

We  are  coming  thither.  Gracious  England  hath 
190  Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thousand  men; — 

An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Ross.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like  !  But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl’d  out  in  the  desert  air, 

Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macduff.  What  concern  they? 

195  The  general  cause?  Or  is  it  a  fee-grief 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Ross.  No  mind  that ’s  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe  ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macduff.  If  it  be  mine, 

200  Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Ross.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 

Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
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That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macduff.  Hum !  I  guess  at  it. 

Ross.  Your  castle  is  surpris’d;  your  wife  and  babes 
205  Savagely  slaughter’d.  To  relate  the  manner 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murther’d  deer. 

To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Malcolm.  Merciful  heaven  ! — 

What,  man !  ne’er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows. 

Give  sorrow  words.  The  grief  that  does  not  speak 
210  Whispers  the  o’er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macduff.  My  children  too? 

Ross.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macduff.  And  I  must  be  from  thence  ! 

My  wife  kill’d  too? 

Ross.  I  have  said. 

Malcolm.  Be  comforted. 

Let’s  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 

215  To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones? 

Did  you  say  all  ? — 0  hell-kite  ! — All  ? 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop? 

Malcolm.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

220  Macduff.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

That  were  most  precious  to  me.  Did  heaven  look  on, 

And  would  not  take  their  part?  Sinful  Macduff, 

225  They  were  all  struck  for  thee,  naught  that  I  am ! 

Hot  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 

Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  Heaven  rest  them  now ! 

Malcolm.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword.  Let 
grief 

Convert  to  anger.  Blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macduff.  0,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
230  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! — But,  gentle  heavens. 

Cut  short  all  intermission.  Front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself : 

Within  my  sword’s  length  set  him.  If  he  ’scape, 

Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

,  51 ! 
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235  Malcolm.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king.  Our  power  is  ready; 

Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.  Macbeth 

Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 

Put  on  their  instruments.  Receive  what  cheer  you  may. 

240  The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

[ Exeunt . 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  Dunsinane.  Ante-room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic  and  a  Waiting  G-entle woman. 

Doctor.  I  have  two  nights  watch’d  with  you,  but  can  per¬ 
ceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she  last  walk’d  ? 

Gentleivoman.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her,  un- 
5  lock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon ’t,  read  it, 
afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this  while 
in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Doctor.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature,  to  receive  at  once 
the  benefit  of  sleep  and  do  the  effects  of  watching !  In  this 
10  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  per¬ 
formances,  what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gentleivoman.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doctor.  You  may  to  me;  and ’t  is  most  meet  you  should. 

Gentlewoman.  Neither  to  you  nor  any  one,  having  no  wit- 
15  ness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes  !  This  is  her  very  guise ;  and,  upon  my 
life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her ;  stand  close. 

Doctor.  How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Gentlewoman.  Why,  it  stood  by  her.  She  has  light  by  her 
20  continually  ;  ’t  is  her  command. 

Doctor.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gentlewoman.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doctor.  What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look,  how  she  rubs  her 
hands. 

Gentlewoman.  It  is  an  accustom’d  action  with  her,  to  seem 
25  thus  washing  her  hands.  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Lady  Macbeth.  Yet  here’s  a  spot. 

Doctor.  Hark !  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what  comes 
from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

30  Lady  Macbeth.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say! — One: 
two :  why  when ’t  is  time  to  do  ’t. — Hell  is  murky !  Fie,  my 
lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and  af eard  ?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows 
it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account? — Yet  who  would 
have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in 
35  him- 

Doctor.  Ho  you  mark  that? 

Lady  Macbeth.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  where  is  she 
now? — What,  will  these  hands  ne’er  be  clean? — No  more  o’ 
that,  my  lord,  no  more  o’  that.  You  mar  all  with  this  start- 
40  ing. 

Doctor.  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

Gentlewoman.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that.  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Here’s  the  smell  of  the  blood  still.  All  the 
45  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh,  oh, 
oh ! 

Doctor.  What  a  sigh  is  there  !  The  heart  is  sorely  charg’d. 

Gentlewoman.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

50  Doctor.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gentlewoman.  Pray  God  it  be,  sir. 

Doctor.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice.  Yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walk’d  in  their  sleep  who  have  died 
holily  in  their  beds. 

55  Lady  Macbeth.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown; 
look  not  so  pale. — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo’s  buried;  he 
cannot  come  out  on’s  grave. 

Doctor.  Even  so? 

Lady  Macbeth.  To  bed,  to  bed !  There’s  knocking  at  the 
00  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand.  What’s 
done  cannot  be  undone.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed ! 

[Exit. 

Doctor.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gentl  etc  Oman .  H  irectly . 

Doctor.  Foul  whisp’rings  are  abroad.  Unnatural  deeds 
05  Ho  breed  unnatural  troubles;  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 
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God,  God  forgive  us  all !  Look  after  her. 

Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 

70  And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.  So,  good  night : 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz’d  my  sight. 

I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gentlewoman.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

[ Exeunt . 

Scene  II.  The  country  near  Dunsinane. 

Drums  and  Colours.  Enter  Menteith,  Caithness,  Angus, 

Lennon,  and  Soldiers. 

Menteith.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Si  ward  and  the  good  Macduff. 

Revenges  burn  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

5  Angus.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them  ;  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Caithness.  Who  knows  if  Donalbahrbe  with  his  brother? 
Lennox.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not ;  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry.  There  is  Siward’s  son, 

10  And  many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  ' 

Protest  their  first  manhood. 

Menteith.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Caithness.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 

Some  say  he’s  mad ;  others  that  lesser  hate  him 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  But,  for  certain, 

15  He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper’d  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Angus.  Now  does  he  feel 

Plis  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 

20  Nothing  in  love.  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant’s  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Menteith.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester’d  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 

When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there? 

25  Caithness.  Well,  march  we  on, 
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To  give  obedience  where 't  is  truly  ow’d. 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal, 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Lennox.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 

30  To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 

Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam.  [  Exeunt ,  marching. 

Scene  III.  Dunsinane.  A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor  and  Attendants. 

Macbeth.  Bring  me  no  more  reports;  let  them  fly  all. 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  What's  the  boy  Malcolm? 

Was  he  not  born  of  woman?  The  spirits  that  know 
5  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me  thus : 

“Fear  not,  Macbeth.  No  man  that's  born  of  woman 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee."  Then  fly,  false  thanes. 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear 
10  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac’d  loon ! 

Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Servant.  There  is  ten  thousand — 

Macbeth.  Geese,  villian? 

Servant.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macbeth.  Go  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 

15  Thou  lily-liver' d  boy.  What  soldiers,  patch? 

Death  of  thy  soul !  Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey-face  ? 

Servant.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macbeth.  Take  thy  face  hence. —  [ Exit  Servant. 

Seyton. — I  am  sick  at  heart, 
20  When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say! — This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 

I  have  liv’d  long  enough.  My  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf ; 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

25  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have;  but  in  their  stead, 

Curses,  not  lond  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
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Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not — 
Seyton ! 


Enter  Seyton. 

Seyton.  What’s  your  gracious  pleasure  ! 

30  Macbeth.  What  news  more? 

Seyton.  All  is  confirm’d,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

Macbeth.  I’ll  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hack’d. — 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Seyton.  ’T  is  not  needed  yet. 

.  .  Macbeth.  I’ll  put  it  on. 

35  Send  out  moe  horses.  Skirr  the  country  round. 

Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.  Give  me  mine  armour. — 

How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doctor.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 

That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macbeth.  Cure  her  of  that. 

40  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas’d, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff’d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

45  Doctor.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macbeth.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I’ll  none  of  it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on;  give  me  my  staff. 

Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from  me. — 

50  Come,  sir,  dispatch. — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 

And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 

That  should  applaud  again. — Pull  ’t  off,  I  say.— 

55  What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 

Would  scour  these  English  hence?  Hear’st  thou  of  them? 

Doctor.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macbeth.  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 

60  Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane. 
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Doctor.  [Aside  C\  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear, 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IY.  Country  near  Birnam  ivood. 

Drum  and  colours.  Enter  Malcolm,  old  Siward  and  his 
Son,  Macduff,  Menteith,  Caithness,  Angus,  Lennox 
Boss,  and  Soldiers,  marching. 

Malcolm.  Cousins,  T  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Menteith.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

S hoard.  What  wood  is  this  before  us? 

Menteith.  The  wood  of  Birnam, 

Malcolm.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough 
5  And  bear ’t  before  him :  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Soldiers.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siward.  W e  learn  no  other  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  T. 

10  Malcolm.  ’T  is  his  main  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macduff.  Let  our  just  censures 

15  Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  oh 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siward.  The  time  approaches 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have  and  what  we  owe. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate, 

20  But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate; 

Towards  which  advance  the  war.  [ Exeunt ,  marching. 

Scene  Y.  Dunsinane.  Within  the  castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Seyton,  and  Soldiers,  with  drum  and 

colours. 

Macbeth.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls. 
The  cry  is  still  “They  come.”  Our  castle’s  strength 
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Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn ;  here  let  them  lie 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 

5  Were  they  not  forc’d  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 

And  beat  them  backward  home.  [A  cry  of  women  within. 

What  is  that  noise  ? 

Seyton.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord.  [Exit. 

Macbeth.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 

10  The  time  has  been  my  sense  would  have  cool’d 
To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  ’t.  I  have  supp’d  full  with  horrors  ; 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 

Cannot  once  start  me. — 

)  m  -  r 

Re-enter  Seyton. 

15  Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Seyton.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

20  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
25  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com’st  to  use  thy  tongue.  Thy  story  quickly. 

30  Messenger.  Gracious,  my  lord, 

I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macbeth.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Messenger As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 

I  look’d  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 

The  wood  began  to  move. 

35  Macbeth.  Liar  and  slave ! 

Messenger.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if ’t  be  not  so. 
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Within  this  three  mile  may  yon  see  it  coming: 

I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macbeth.  If  thon  speak’st  false, 

"Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thon  hang  alive, 

40  Till  famine  cling  thee.  If  thy  speech  be  sooth, 

I  care  not  if  thon  dost  for  me  as  much. — 

I  pnll  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 
That  lies  like  truth :  “Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
45  Do  come  to  Dunsinane”;  and  now  a  wood 

Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out! — 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 

There  is  no  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here. 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 

50  And  wish  the  estate  o’  the  world  were  now  undone. 

Ring  the  alarum-  bell ! — Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack ! 

At  least  we’ll  die  with  harness  on  our  back.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  VI.  Dunsinane.  Before  the  castle. 

Drum  and  colours.  Enter  Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Macduff, 

and  their  Army,  with  boughs. 

Malcolm.  Now,  near  enough;  your  leafy  screens  throw 
down, 

And  show  like  those  you  are. — You,  worthy  uncle, 

Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right  noble  son, 

Lead  our  first  battle.  Worthy  Macduff  and  we 
5  Shall  take  upon ’s  what  else  remains  to  do, 

According  to  our  order. 

Siward.  Fare  you  well. 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant’s  power  to-night, 

Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macduff.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak;  give  them  all 
breath, 

10  Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VII.  Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarums.  Enter  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly, 

But  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.  What’s  he 
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That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Entei •  young  Siward. 

Young  Siward.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

5  Macloetli.  Thon  ’It  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Young  Siward.  No;  though  thou  call’st  thyself  a  hotter 
name 

Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macbeth.  My  name ’s  Macbeth. 

Younq  Siward.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a 
title 

More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macbeth.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

10  Young  Siward l.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my  sword 
I’ll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak’st. 

[ They  fight ,  and  young  Siivard  is  slain. 
Macbeth.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn,  . 

Brandish’d  by  man  that  ’s  of  a  woman  'born.  [Exit. 

Alarums.  Enter  Macduff. 

Macduff.  That  way  the  noise  is. — Tyrant,  show  thy  face ! 
15  If  thou  be’st  slain  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 

My  wife  and  children’s  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kerns,  whose  arms 
Are  hir’d  to  bear  their  staves.  Either  thou,  Macbeth, 

Or  else  my  sword  with  an  unbattered  edge 
20  I  sheathe  again  undeeded.  There  thou  shouldst  be; 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.  Let  me  find  him,  fortune  ! 

And  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit.  Alarums. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siward.  This  way,  my  lord.  The  castle’s  gently  render’d; 
25  The  tyrant’s  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 

The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war; 

The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 

And  little  is  to  do. 

Malcolm.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  besides  us. 

Siivard.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[ Exeunt .  Alarum. 
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Scene  VIII.  Another  part  of  the  field. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.  Why  should  I  play  the  Homan  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  Whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Enter  Macduff. 

M acduff.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn ! 

Macbeth.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee. 

5  But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much  charg’d 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macduff.  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword.  Thou  bloodier  villain 

Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  [ They  fight. 

Macbeth.  Thou  losest  labour. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
10  With  thy  keen  sword  impress  as  make  me  bleed. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macduff.  Despair  thy  charm; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  serv’d 
15  Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother’s  womb 
Untimely  ripp’d. 

Macbeth.  Accused  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 

For  it  hath  cow’d  my  better  part  of  man ! 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ’d, 

20  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I’ll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macduff.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 

And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o’  the  time. 

25  We’ll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 

Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 

“Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.” 

Macbeth.  I  will  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm’s  feet, 

And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble’s  curse. 

30  Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 

And  thou  oppos’d  being  of  no  woman  born, 

Yet  I  will  try  the  last.  Before  my  body 
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I  throw  my  warlike  shield.  Lay  on,  Macduff, 

And  damn’d  be  him  that  first  cries  “Hold,  enough  !” 

[Exeunt,  fighting.  Alarums. 

Retreat.  Flourish.  Enter ,  with  drum  and  colours,  Malcolm, 

old  Si  ward,  Ross,  the  other  Thanes,  and  Soldiers. 

35  Malcolm.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arriv’d. 

Si  ward.  Some  must  go  off  ;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 

So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

•  Malcolm.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Ross.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier’s  debt. 

40  He  only  liv’d  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 

The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm’d 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 

But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siward.  Then  lie  is  dead? 

Ross.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field.  Your  cause  of  sorrow* 
45'  Must  not  be  measur’d  bv  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siward.  14 ad  he  his  hurts  before? 

Ross.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siivard.  Why  then,  God’s  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

And  so,  his  knell  is  knoll’d. 

50  Malcolm,  He’s  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  I’ll  spend  for  him. 

Siward.  He’s  worth  no  more. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score; 

And  so,  God  be  with  him  !  Here  comes  newer  comfort. 

Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  head. 

Macduff.  Hail  king  !  for  so  thou  art :  behold,  where  stands 
55  The  usurper’s  cursed  head.  The  time  is  free. 

I  see  thee  compass’d  with  thy  kingdom’s  pearl, 

That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 

Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine: 

Hail.  King  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  Hail,  King  of  Scotland!  [Flourish. 

60  Malcolm.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 

And  make  us  even  with  you.  My  thanes  and  kinsmen, 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
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In  such  an  honour  nam’d.  What’s  more  to  do, 

65  Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 

As  calling  home  our  exil’d  friends  abroad 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny, 

Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 

Of  this  dead  butcher  and  his  fiend-like  queen, 

70  Who,  as’t  is  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life ;  this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 

We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place. 

So,  thanks  to  all  at  once  and  to  each  one, 

Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown’d  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt. 
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